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TRUSTS, COMBINES AND MONOPOLIES. 


‘HE subject of discussion this evening* has attracted much 
attention in recent years; it has been the theme of elo- 
quent denunciation from the pulpit ; it has been taken up by the 
press of all shades of political and religious opinion and made a 
popular question, and has formed an important issue in a great 
political campaign. Such a subject must have something in it 
worthy of consideration and will well repay the time spent in 
seeking to arrive at a knowledge of its nature and requirements. 
When economic problems become matters of popular dis- 
cussion and questions of political policy, the calm judicial atti- 
tude usually gives place to the more heated and impressive but 
less rational methods of the political arena. The denunciatory 
is the favorite form of expression. Prejudice takes the 
place of research, sentiment and passion unseat judgment, and 
points are made by a process of reasoning which scorns the 
trammels’of ordinary logic. Such have been the methods pur- 
sued by most of those writing or speaking on ‘‘ Trusts and Com- 
bines ” for popular instruction, and their utterances have been in 
the main decidedly hostile. As an illustration, the words of a 
populist member of Congress will serve as well as any. After 
quoting from Revelation John’s description of the vision in 
which the great red dragon appeared, he deals with “ trusts ’”’ 
as follows :— 


*This paper was read at the Conference of Theological Alumni of Queen's 
University. 
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‘A greater, a more terrible, a more powerful dragon than John 
saw is now walking up and down theearth. His home isin America. 
He has drawn a part of the Senators and Congressmen after him, 
and they are being dragged through the mire and slums and filth of 
hell. This old dragon is named ‘ Trust,” or ‘‘ Monopoly.” He has 


many heads, and on each head is a crown of gold. He has the © 


country in his terrible clutches, and his hideous body, huge and pon- 
derous, but hungry, lean and cadaverous, stretches across the conti- 
nent, while his hydra heads reach out in all directions, feeding on and 
consuming everything within his reach. He has stretched out one 
of his massive paws, and now the United States Senate writhes in his 
grasp. His greedy, glittering eyes are fixed upon great heaps of gold, 
and he licks out his many tongues and smacks his lips, and knowingly 
wags his various heads when it is proposed to enact any laws inimical 
to his interest. One head is the Coal Oil Trust, another the Whiskey 
Trust, another the Lead Trust, and greatest and mightiest of all is 
the Sugar Trust. 

The Tariff Bill, which passed the House, did not meet the ap- 
proval of the old red dragon, but he fixed his eyes knowingly on the 
Senate and licked his chops ina kind of fiendish glee as the Ameri- 
can people declared that the old stuffed fraud, the thief, the robber, 
the Sugar Trust was downed.” 

Appeals of this kind, addressed to a people conscious of 
hard times and bankruptcy, but ignorant as to the real causes 
thereof, cannot fail to stir up hatred, all the more intense because 
it is irrational. ‘‘ Trusts’? may be bad, and dangerous, but even 
if so, their condemnation should rest on something firmer than a 
mere appeal to passion. The people should not be left for in- 
struction in matters of this kind to the shallow agitator or stump 
politician. It isthe duty of those to whom men naturally look 
for instruction to study these problems and give the ‘results of 
their calmer judgment and more careful research to the people, 
in place of such extreme and irritating statements as that quoted. 

As one might expect, exact definition or careful discrimina- 
tion has not characterized the more popular discussion of this 
subject. The words Trust, Combine, Monopoly, Ring, Pool, 
Syndicate, Corner, have been used, almost as if synonymous, 
with the result that the ‘‘ Trust’’ has been forced to bear the 
iniquities of all sorts of illegitimate speculation and gambling, 
with which it had nothing whatever to do. Many so-called 
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trusts are not trusts at all, but something else. We must, there- 
fore, at the outset, come to an understanding as to what we mean 
by each of the three words which form our subject. 

To possess a monopoly in anything of economic value is to 
have such control over its available sources of supply as to be 
able, materially, to affect its market value. The Combine is a 
particular form of monopoly, and the ‘‘ Trust” is a special form 
of ‘‘Combine.” A quotation from J. S. Jeans’ book on Trusts, 
Pools and Corners will make sufficiently clear for the present the 
difference between a Combine and a Trust. He says: 

‘¢The original idea of a Syndicate’’ (or Combine) ‘appears to 
have been that producers should come to an understanding among 
themselves as to how much each should produce, and what common 
price should be charged to the public. Each producer, however, 
was left with absolute control over his own business in other respects. 
On the face of it this would appear to be the most natural and satis- 
factory arrangement for all parttes. And so indeed it would have 
been if all alike had been equally loyal and trustworthy. But it was 
found difficult to keep all the parties to such a compact true to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the bond. The combination suffered in 
not a few cases from the bad faith of its individual members, some of 
whom either undersold the combination rate or produced quantities 
in excess of that provided for by regulation. It was for the purpose 
of avoiding such possible acts of bad faith on the part of the individual 
members of a combination that the American institution known as a 
trust was established. The fundamental idea of a trust is that the 
affairs of all its individual members shall be absolutely controlled by 
the organization and for the organization. In order to do this, of 
course, it is necessary that the trust shall do more than merely control 
production and price, although that may be, and generally is, the 
sole raison d'etre of the combination. The trust must be virtual, if 
not the absolute, owner of all the properties or concerns that are 
parties to the compact.” 

In accomplishing this the principle followed is the one with 
which we are more familiar in the management of the estates of 
infants and insolvents. But as the law declares all contracts in 
restraint of competition to be against public policy and illegal, 
various subterfuges have to be tried in order to avoid this danger, 
and externally, therefore, trusts take many forms. 

Much of the current discussion on the subject would lead 
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one to imagine that monopolies in trade are an entirely new 
growth, whose seeds were sown within the last decade. A glance 
at history, however, reveals the fact that trade monopolies are 
hoary with antiquity. Even in the earliest scripture records we 
are told of a tremendous corner in wheat, whereby one Joseph, of 
the Egyptian Stock Exchange, won fame for himself and brought 
great gain to his firm, the head of which belonged to the old 
Pharoah family, a family afterward famed for its sharp practices 
and meeting with severe censure from the Hebrew scribes as a 
‘‘ bloated monopolist and oppressor of labour.” In fact, there is 
a quite modern ring in the account of how Pharoah underpaid 
and overworked his people, and how he forced them to ‘‘scamp” 
their work by refusing to supply proper materials. No doubt, 
too, were the narrative continued into such matters, we should 
find that he monopolized the brick-making business, keeping 
the price up and the quality down, to the great detriment of the 
public and the rapid enrichment of his coffers. And could we 
interview the organizing secretary of the ‘“ Egyptian Knights of 
the Trowel,” we should certainly hear sad tales of the evils of 
non-union labour and denunciation of the ‘scab’ workmen 
from the land of Goshen. 

Coming down to later history, we find that the granting of 
monopolies was one of the most valuable perquisites of the Eng- 
lish crown, and we hear of strong protests from the English Par- 
liament against the monopolies in restraint of trade under Eliza- 
beth and Charles I. ‘* Nothing more remarkable,” says Hallam,* 
referring to the Parliaments of 1597 and 1601, ‘occurs in the 
former of these sessions than an address to the Queen against 
the enormous abuse of monopolies. The crown either possessed 
or assumed the prerogative of regulating almost all matters of 
commerce at its discretion. Patents to deal exclusively in par- 
ticular articles, generally of foreign growth, but reaching in some 
instances to such important necessaries of life as salt, leather and 
coal had been lavishly granted to the courtiers with little direct 
advantage to the revenue. They sold them to companies of mer- 
chants, who, of course, enhanced the price to the utmost ability 
of the purchaser.” 


*Constitutional History, chap v. 
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Green, in speaking of Charles I., says*: ‘ Monopolies 
abandoned by Elizabeth and extinguished by act of parliament 
under James were again set on foot, and on a scale far more 
gigantic than had been seen before; the companies who under- 
took them paying a fixed duty on their profits as well as a large 
sum for the original concession of the monopoly. Wine, soap, 
salt, and almost every article of domestic consumption fell into 
the hands of monopolies and rose in price out of all proportion 
to the profit gained by the crown.’ And an extract from a 
speech on the subject, delivered in the Long Parliament by 
Colepepper, reads like an editorial against departmental stores 
by the versatile editor of Saturday Night. ‘‘ They sup in our 
cup,” he cries indignantly, ‘‘ they dip in our dish, they sit by our 
fire; we find them in the dye-vat, the wash-bowls and the pow- 
dering-tub. They share with the cutler in his box. They have 
marked and sealed us from head to foot.’”’ Monopolies in trade 
then existed long before our time, and seem to have caused 
much outcry and considerable oppression in those early days. 
Many of them, too, far from coming as the result of certain 
movements in industry, arose by arbitrary enactment on the part 
of the crown. Yet, it was their perversion that caused the trouble, 
for they had their origin in the necessity that trade should be 
regulated as to purity of goods, honest measurement and weight, 
etc. But they opened up so tempting a field for revenue and 
patronage that their abuse was inevitable. And how were these 
evils remedied ? By removing restrictions, by giving greater 
freedom in trade, and refusing special privileges to certain classes. 
Combinations and monopolies have changed greatly in form with 
the changes in industrial conditions, but some of the principles 
underlying the old monopolies are still applicable, and there are 
still men who have not learned the lesson, that restrictions put 
upon industry or commerce foster privileged classes and 
monopoly prices. 

The monopolies of which we have just been speaking 
were not as a rule natural growths, arising out of the con- 
ditions of industry: they were established by arbitrary enact- 
Ment and could usually be removed in the same way. The 


“Short History of the English People. 
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industry of the times did not call for large capital. It was the 
day of the small artificer and his apprentices, of the workshop 
and the hand-loom. The workshops were scattered over the 
country and disposed of much of their output in the immediate 
vicinity. The country carding mill and the rag carpet loom are 
isolated examples to-day of industrial conditions which were the 
rule two hundred years ago. When capital was in so dispersed 
a state great combinations of capitalists to prevent competition 
and raise prices were impossible. Within a little more than a - 
century, however, all this has changed. The movement began 
about 1760 with the invention in rapid succession of a number of 
machines which revolutionized the cotton and woollen trade. 
Watt soon afterwards made useful for practical purposes the 
steam-engine, and a little later began that improvement in the 
means of inter-communication and transport which in its ad- 
vances has quite kept pace with the increase in manufacturing 
power. To take advantage of such possibilities, however, con- 
solidation became absolutely necessary, and the history of in- 
dustry from that day to this is the history of successive steps in 
concentration among both capitalists and labourers. The process 
of change and its results are clearly outlined by Baker in his 
Monopolies and the People, as follows :— 

‘‘Tn order to realize the greatest benefit from these devices it has 
become necessary to concentrate our manufacturing operations in 
enormous factories; to collect under one roof a thousand workmen, 
increase their efficiency tenfold by the use of modern machinery, and 
distribute the products of their labour to the markets of the civilized 
world. The agency which has acted to bring about this result is 
competition. The large workshops were able to make goods so much 
cheaper than the small workshops that the latter disappeared. Then, 
one by one, the larger workshops were built up into factories, or 
were shut up because the factories could make goods at less cost. So 
the growth has gone on, and each advance in carrying on production 
on a larger scale has resulted in lessening the cost of the finished 
goods. Competition, too, which at first was merely an unseen force 
among the scattered workshops, is now a fierce rivalry ; each great 
firm strives for the lion’s share of the market. Under these con- 
ditions it is quite natural that attempts should be made to check the 
reduction of profits by some form of agreement to limit competition. 
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Many attempts have been tried, which attempted to effect this by 
mere agreements and contracts, methods which left each property to 
the control of its special owners, but none have been permanently 
successful. By the trust plan of combination the properties are prac- 
tically consolidated, and the failure of the combination through with- 
drawal of its members is avoided. It offers to manufacturers, close- 
crowded by competition, a means of swelling their profits and insur- 
ing against loss; and encouraged by the phenomenal success of the 
standard oil combination, they have not been slow tu accept it.” 

If we study the course of history during the last hundred 
years, we shall find that in all departments of human activity 
the tendency has been steadily and irresistibly towards consolli- 
dation. We have noticed its effects in industrial life, and in 
other quarters we find the same thing going on; as the interests 
at stake become greater and the machinery of management more 
complex the guiding powers draw more closely together and con- 
certed action takes the place of individual effort. The despised 
money lenders have been to a large extent replaced by the great 
banking institution, with branches in various parts of the 
country; the young people’s societies in connection with our 
churches have united in a Christian Endeavour Society embrac- 
ing the whole continent ; the liquor traffic is now fought by the 
Dominion Alliance and the W.C.T.U. The modern workman 
may live in a co-operative society’s house, have his children 
cared for during the day at a great institution solely devoted to 
the care of children, earn his wages from a trust, eat his meals at 
one of the many lunch-rooms of the W.C.T.U., spend his even- 
ings at the workingmen’s club, and worship on Sundays in a 
United Presbyterian Church. Time was, in the educational 
system in this province, when there were hundreds of schools 
managed locally and each determining for itself the text-books to 
be used, the methods of teaching, etc. Now all that has been 
changed ; these powers have been centralized in one great de- 
partment of the government, which prescribes almost everything. 
In the industrial world the tendency towards combination is so 
constant and steady that certain students of the subject have 
actually formulated the laws of its development as follows: ‘In 
any given industry the tendency towards monopoly increases— 

1. As the waste due to competition increases ; 
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2. As the number of competing units decreases; 

3. As the amount of capital required for each competing unit 
increases ; 

4. As the number of available natural agents decreases.” 

And the conclusion they arrive at is that ‘‘ monopolies of 
every sort are an inevitable result from certain conditions of 
modern civilization.” 

As civilization has advanced life has become more complex. 
The requirements for the carrying on of a successful manufactur- 
ing business have increased incalculably in number and difficulty. 
We have no longer the little mill, run by a mountain stream, em- 
ploying a dozen hands and selling its products within a radius of 
twenty miles. Nowadays there must be a plant costing hundreds 
of thousands, experts at the head of each department, hundreds 
or thousands of workmen. The market is now the whole world, 
and through the various agencies which the time provides we 
must keep well posted on the condition and wants of even the 
most distant markets. Buyers and travellers are sent in all di- 
rections, we must advertise extensively, and skillfully anticipate 
the ever-varying caprices of a perhaps distant public. Above all 
we must exercise the most rigid economy in every department 
and ‘‘ let nothing be lost.”” Only the other day I was talking of 
the recent failure of a manufacturer to an expert in the business, 
and he attributed the failure to the fact that the firm had made 
no line of goods to use up the waste from the higher grades. 
** Such a policy,” he said, ‘‘is suicidal as manufacturing is now 
carrried on and shows that the men at the head of the concern 
did not know their business.’”” Of course, the great company or 
combine is much better able to accomplish all this than the indi- 
vidual manufacturer as a rule, so the tendency is to unite. First 
comes the partnership, then the chartered company, and then 
the combine, including many companies. But there are other 
companies in the same business with expensive plants and many 
employees, and they have much capital invested on which they 
desire a dividend. So there isa fierce fight for the market, in 
which all suffer severely through over-production and the cutting 
of rates. This cannot go on forever, so presently some one pro- 
poses a truce, and following the example of the church when in 
doubt, calls aconference. ‘‘ See here,” he says, when the leaders 
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of the trade have assembled, ‘‘ what is the sense of our cutting 
one another’s throats as we have been? My company can pro- 
bably stand it as long as any of you, but we want to make some- 
thing on our invested capital, and sodo you. Giving the public 
cheap goods is all very well, but we are part of the public and 
must live like the rest. Furthermore, this cut-rate work 1s 
destroying the good name of the trade, for there is more adul- 
teration and general shady work than would have been dreamed 
of a few years ago. Now, why should not we all combine and 
agree to produce only so much of honest goods among us as will 
keep the price at a profitable figure, instead of wildly over-pro- 
ducing in order to ‘grab’ sales, regardless of the price.’’ The 
idea strikes the assembled manufacturers as good, a committee 
is named to devise ways and means; it recommends that a ring 
or combine be formed, the members binding themselves to pro- 
duce only upto a certain pre-determined quantity, and agreeing 
to pay in, for distribution to the losers, so much per ton or yard, 
or whatever it may be, on all goods which they manufacture over 
the proportion allotted to them. Acentral committee, composed 
of some of the leading men in the business, is formed to direct 
matters, décide as to how far the output is to be curtailed, the 
scale of prices, the relative share of each member of the combine, 
etc. Sometimes all the profits are put into a common pool and 
distributed to the members according to capital invested, but 
often each company looks after the profits for itself, Soon, 
owing to the reduced production the price rises, and is put up by 
the committee as far as they think safe under existing circum- 
stances. If old competitors refuse to come in, or new ones 
spring up, they are bought off or killed by rate cutting, unless un- 
important, when they reap the benefits without undergoing the 
dangers, and are not molested. In this way, if the combine is 
successful, a large profit is secured, but the members have to 
make haste to get all they can, for they well know that some 
one’s cupidity will soon lead toa break. And this very haste is 
often the undoing of the combine. If the leaders are wise, they 
will seek to pass as rapidly as possible into the more permanent 
form of a regular trust. Having done so prudence advises them 
to reduce prices to a reasonable level, and seek to make most of 
their gains through the many economies arising from combined 
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action. In the majority of cases, however, in therr haste to be 
rich, some of the members of the combine begin secretly favour- 
ing certain buyers by reduced rates; the results are soon ap- 
parent, remonstrance fails, others follow suit, and there ensues a 
regular scramble to get out products and secure some of the 
trade. The old cut-rate methods return, and with them soon 
come over-production, low prices, closed mills, idle hands and, 
formany, bankruptcy. One or two lessons of this kind teach 
the leaders of the trade that a more perfect form of organization 
is needed, whereby more control over the individual firms shall 
be obtained, and the trust is the result. Owing, however, to the 
irrational anti-trust laws of to-day all kinds of concealment and 
subterfuge have to be resorted to, and hereby creep in many of 
the abuses commonly ascribed to trusts as such. 

Monopolies may be conveniently divided into two classes: 
Natural monopolies and artificial monopolies. No sharp line of 
distinction can be drawn between them, for most monopolies 
partake somewhat of the nature of both, but usually the charac- 
teristics of one or the other are so prominent as to render classi- 
fication comparatively easy. Natural monopolies are such as 
from their character preclude the competition of a serious rival. 
The obstacle may be the lack of any other available source of 
supply as in the case of certain famous medicinal waters; or the 
possession of some secret process of manufacture, as is the case 
with the thin, opaque paper which has made the Oxford bibles 
so famous and nets the University press an enormous revenue 
each year. The secret of this paper is known to only three men 
in the world, and they are all connected with the Oxford press, 
which has, therefore, an absolute monopoly of the best paper for 
bibles, and consequently of the best bibles. Again, what is prac- 
tically a monopoly may arise owing to the vast capital required 
for carrying on the business, and the character of the business 
itself. Examples are furnished by railways, municipal gas works, 
water works, electric lighting plants, street railwavs, etc. Arti- 
ficial monopolies are those which have been obtained by the com- 
bination of competing capitalists in any line of business for the 
purpose of getting control of the output to kill competition and 
increase profits. Rings, corners, combines and trusts are of this 
nature. 
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We have seen how the rapid growth in the interests at stake 
and the necessity for keeping employed the capital invested have 
increased the severity of competition until some form of relief 
became absolutely necessary, and how combination seems the 
best form for obtaining relief. But it is a well known fact that 
those who exploit new fields of activity are usually the more rest- 
less and lawless characters. Such was unquestionably the case 
in Australia, and it has toa great extent been true of the western 
parts of Canada and the United Stafes also. Furthermore, in 
new and unsettled regions, respect for law is feeble, and crime 
and outrage are common. But everyone knows that all this is 
only temporary; that in a short time the ever westward march 
of civilization and law will trample under foot the wilder spirits, 
or drive them further west, to prepare the way in new lands 
where their reckless daring will prove valuable in overcoming 
the dangers of a wild country. Meanwhile their recent stamping 
grounds are dotted with smiling homesteads and prosperous 
cities. Might we not, reasoning from analogy, fairly look for a 
similar course of events in the industrial world. With regard to’ 
the question under discussion such seems to me to be the case. 
In the earlier and more experimental stages of combination great 
risks are taken, and therefore the more reckless are the ones who 
goin. Under such circumstances we may look for much that is 
questionable and unscrupulous for a time, until the possibilities 
of combination and monopoly in legitimate trade become better 
recognized by the solid men. And has not this been the case ? 
An “old Hutch” cleverly corners the wheat market and gets 
out safely with a gain of amillion dollars; many stock-brokers 
are ruined, trade generally is unfavourably affected, and confi- 
dence on the stock market is not restored for a long time, but 
what of that? ‘‘ Old Hutch” has cleared a million, and why 
should not others? Immediately all the speculators are plotting 
to make millions too by securing a temporary monopoly of the 
sources of supply of some commodity. The plots are more or 
less nefarious, many of them fail utterly, and but few attain sig- 
nal success, but they make an opening for the more legitimate 
businesses. The benefits of monopoly are not long left in the 
hands of the plunger. Soon the leaders in various lines of busi- 
ness, hard pressed by close competition, take advantage of the 
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same principle by entering into agreement to act concertedly in 
production and sale. The pool or the combine is the usual form 
which their union takes at first. The wire-nail industry fur- 
nishes us with a good illustration of the usual course pursued. 
The wire-nail industry in America is of comparatively recent 
growth, and for the first twenty years of its existence the manu- 
facturers did not seek to combine, for they enjoyed the large pro- 
fits attendant upon a new and rapidly growing trade; they were 
few in number, and each had more than he could do. But as 
the number of competitors increased the output was forced far 
beyond the demand, and prices fell to a ruinous point. Then 
Mr. Parks, a great Chicago manufacturer, who had been the 
central figure in the ‘‘ tack combine,” proposed that all the more 
important manufacturers should form a_ pool. His suggestion 
was acted upon, and the result was ‘“‘ The Wire-Nail Association 
of 1895-96.” Prices and the output were always fixed for a 
month in advance. The aggregate product agreed upon was ap- 
portioned to the various companies on a basis depending partly 
on sales for three months before the pool was formed, partly on 
production in one of these three months, and partly on capital as 
indicated by the number of machines. A cost price was assumed, 
which was supposed to represent the cost of production at Pitts- 
burg, from which most of the raw material for this trade comes ; 
and the cost at every other point was assumed to be equivalent 
to the Pittsburg cost with freight from Pittsburg added. So the 
selling price from different points, including delivery at the 
buyer’s railway station, and the assumed cost price were har- 
monized by the use of the Pittsburg base. All the profits above 
the cost prices so arrived at were paid into the pool; and the 
amount in the pool, after paying all expenses, was divided 
monthly. The basis of division of profits was the same as the 
basis for the allotment of production. The pool lasted for 
eighteen months, and at first was quite successful. By buying 
off competitors and inducing the manufacturers of nail machines 
to sell only to members of the pool, it was able for a time to 
keep the price well up and to make good profits, which, how- 
ever, were materially reduced in warding off competition. But 
there were always a few competitors and the number rapidly in- 
creased, while the rise in price had the effect of reducing the 
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demand from 500,000 kegs per annum to 125,000 kegs. When 
this point was reached the attempt at pooling was abandoned 
and the usual scramble ensued. Yet, despite the seeming failure, 
the leaders claimed to have done well and to have accomplished 
all that they had hoped for, and they soon began to take steps 
toward the formation of a more perfect combine, as the only 
salvation of the trade. . 

The pooling of railway rates is another example of this form 
of combination, and where roads have been paralleled for the 
purpose of railway competition it seems the only way of avoiding 
periodic bankruptcy and receiverships. The anthracite coal 
combinations and the New York Milk Dealers’ association are 
other examples of trade combinations in which only a partial 
control is given to the central committee, and there are no means 
of enforcing obedience when members prove troublesome. They 
are always in danger, therefore, from the disloyalty of their own 
members, as well as trom anti-combine legislation; and_ this 
precarious existence tends to produce a certain recklessness re- 
garding the future and an undue eagerness to get the most out of 
the present. They are likely, therefore, to abuse the power 
which they have obtained and use it for the destruction of rivals, 
the coercing of those who supply them with raw materials and 
machinery, and the obtaining of abnormally large profits during 
such period of sunshine as providence may grantthem. These 
abuses, however, arise largely from the temporary nature of the 
combine, and under a more thoroughly consolidated system, 
where authority was centralized in a few men working as a board 
of trustees, and able through this close combination to take full 
advantage of the great economies arising from union, many of 
the evils might disappear. 

The defect from the promoter’s point of view of the ordinary 
combine, then, is that there is not sufficient central authority, 
that the individual members have too much power in their own 
hands, and as a result are apt to break the combine by yielding 
to the desire for rapid gains. After many more or less success- 
ful experiments, however, a form of combine has been evolved 
which overcomes this difficulty, and can therefore promise a con- 
siderable degree of surety and permanence to those entering it. 
This is the modern Trust, the most stable and satisfactory form 
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of artificial monopoly ; (for the trust, as we understand it here, 
implies more or less of monopoly power. “A trust,” says Cook, 
‘is either a monopoly or an attempt to establish a monopoly.") 
The usual method of procedure in forming atrust is simple. 
Suppose, for instance, that the sugar business is suffering from 
over-competition and the managers of the different refineries 
agree to form a trust. Most of them are already incorporated 
stock companies; those which are not seek to obtain charters as 
soon as possible. Then trustees are appointed, and in exchange 
for all, or at least a controlling interest in the stock of the 
various businesses, they issue trust-certificates. The trustees 
thus have all the concerns under their control, so no member can 
cut rates, over-produce, or in any other way interfere with the 
plans of the trustees. Some of the poorer refineries are imme- 
diately closed down, the rest are equipped with the latest appli- 
ances, and every department 1s watched by experts with close 
attention. All the subsidiary trades are taken hold of by the 
trust, which makes its own barrels, boxes, paper, etc, thereby 
saving large amounts. All transactions in different branches of 
the business are reported minutely to the head office, where the 
main part of the book-keeping is done. The trustees arrange 
sales, the quantity to be produced each year, and all such mat- 
ters, and in this way the many competing factories become 
merely parts of one great organism. 

The number of trusts has increased so rapidly in the last few 
years that many examples could be given, but the oldest and best 
known is, of course, the Standard Oil trust, which dates back to 
1882. It controls the coal oil trade of the United States, and is 
the chief factor in the world’s trade. It has been for years de- 
nounced as having secured its monopoly through the most un- 
scrupulous bribery of railways to secure preferential rates, and 
having ever since consistently and heartlessly used its power to 
ruin all competitors. The trust has recently, owing to the pres- 
sure of anti-trust laws, ostensibly ceased to exist, but it really 
carries on business as before, though under some new form. It 
was formed by various individuals transferring to the trustees 
shares of stock and receiving trust certificates in payment there- 
for. The real capital of the trust is estimated at about 
$150,000,000, and the profits are very large. Thirty million 
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dollars worth of. the Trust property consists of pipe lines for the 
transfer of oil to the great cities and the seaboard. Some 
25,000 men are employed, and it refines 75 per cent. of the oil 
refined in the United States. One large rival pipe line company 
gave it considerable trouble for a time, but has, I believe, been 
bought up. | 3 

The story of the birth and growth of this great combination 
is too well known to require more than the barest treatment. 
About thirty years ago John D. Rockefeller was a clerk in a pro- 
duce commission house in Cleveland. When the discovery of 
petroleum fields in Pennsvlivania led to much speculation, Rocke- 
feller and a young friend invested all their savings and what 
capital thev could raise in buying some of the oil-bearing land 
and tried their hands at refining crude petroleum. Andrews, a 
former labourer, who had discovered an improved method for 
refining, joined them, and his secret, with good management, 
brought success. Soon, Rockefeller’s brother joined them, and 
they had two refineries under one management. Then Mr. 
Flagler, a great capitalist, was induced to take an interest in the 
business, and the Standard Oil company was formed with a 
capital of one million dollars. Under Rockefeller’s clever 
management it soon began to make its influence felt by forcing 
its rivals to either join it or go out of business. In this process 
it adopted various methods ; several were bought up, and then as 
it grew stronger many were coerced. A favourite method of 
crushing obstinate competitors at this early stage seems to have 
been the obtaining of heavy discriminating rates on the railways 
leading from the oil district. This the members of the trust 
have sought to deny, but it seems certain that the railways lent 
themselves in the earlier years, to aiding Rockefeller’s designs, 
with deadly effect on his competitors. This was only fora short 
time, however, at the first. Rockefeller proved to be a genius in 
organizing the various forces into a great combine, and also in 
anticipating the wants of the market, and therein lies the main 
secret of his marked success. He has provided the means for 
supplying the public at less cost with a vastly superior article, 
and his reward has been great. Presently he saw the need for 
cheaper methods of transportation and took hold of the pipe-line 
system, which proved a boon to all owners of wells, enabling 
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them to get their petroleum cheaply and without trouble, to the 
market. S.C. T. Dodd says of this system : 

‘‘ Although the business was built up and owned by those who 
built up and own the Standard O1l Company, the business is done 
for the public. Its benefit to the oil trade has been incalculable. 
Instead of, as is sometimes charged, the ‘‘ Standard”’ being the sole 
buyer, the buyers are numbered by thousands. The producer not 
only gets the highest possible price which competition to purchase 
will bring; he getsalso cash in hand. He never sees his oil from the 
moment it leaves his well. When he wants his well tank relieved, 
he telephones a pipe line guager, sees his oil pumped, receives a 
ticket showing the amount, takes it to a pipe line office and gets a 
certificate which he can hold, borrow on or sell in any exchange, as 
he sees fit. No one can estimate this advantage to the business. 
Without combination, aggregated capital and public confidence in 
the security, it could not have been accomplished. Should you dis- 
solve the combination and disperse the capital which makes these 
certificates secure, the system could no longer be maintained.” 

The Standard Company, which has been so successful that 
in 1882 its managers were able to consolidate most of the refining 
interests in the trust, set vigorously about proving that it per- 
formed a necessary function for society, by improving the quality 
and reducing the price of coal oil. As to the results of its work, 
so fair and careful a writer as David Wells, says in his Recent 
Economic Changes: ‘‘ The price of crude oil during this period, 
(1873-1887) declined from 9°42 cents to I°&9 cents per gallon, and 
of refined oil from 23°59 cents to 6% cents per gallon. The 
decline in the price of crude oil was unquestionably due to its 
enormous supply, which at one time amounted to nearly 100,000 
barrels per day, while the stock of crude oil rose from 3,500,000 
barrels in 1876 to the stupendous figures of 41,000,000 barrels 
in 1884. Had refined oil declined only at the same rate, its 
minimum price would have been 15°75 cents per gallon. But the 
fallin refined oil has been g’or cents per gallon greater than the 
fall in crude oil ; and as over 1,000,000,000 gallons were consum- 
ed in 1887, this saving of g*o1 cents per gallon to the public 
amounted to nearly $100,000,000 for that same year. Here then, 
some agency, other than increased supply and diminished cost 
of the crude oil, has unquestionably come in and operated to 
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reduce the price of a manufactured product in a given period 
disproportionably to that experienced by the raw material from 
which it was derived. What was that agency? Did any con- 
current change in the relative values of precious metals used as 
money, contribute in any degree toward effecting such a result ? 
It is claimed, and without doubt, correctly, to be largely due to 
the fact that the whole business of refining petroleum in the 
United States and the distribution of its resulting products has 
gradually passed since :873 into the ownership and control of a 
combination or ‘trust’—the Standard Oil Company—which, 
commanding millions of capital, has used it most skilfully in 
promoting consumption and in devising and adopting a_ great 
number of ingenious methcds whereby the cost of production 
has been reduced to an extent that, at the outset, would not 
have seemed possible.” 

But during this time, and particularly since the ‘trust ’’ was 
formed, its members have netted enormous prpfits and its 
opponents point to this fact as a proof that the trust must 
have been stealing from the consuming public, oppressing its 
work-people, and generally injuring society. One has only to 
consider the question, however, to be convinced that such is not 
necessarily the case. If by the increased power and economy 
resulting from concentration the trust has been able to save large 
sums, it is entitled to reap a part of the saving, so long as it sells 
at a reasonably low rate, lowers the price gradually and allows 
the public to share in the good results of its work. That the 
Standard Oil Trust has done the latter is amply shown, I think, 
by Mr. Wells’ figures. That it has saved enough, through the 
increased efficiency, arising from its combined power, to make 
handsome profits for its members without exploiting either the 
consuming public or the wages of its own work-people, is shown 
by the facts which Mr. Wells and Mr. Dodds have collected re- 
garding the economies which the trust has effected. Mr. Dodds 
says: 

‘‘ The association of refiners united the best knowledge and skill 
in the business. If one hada patent it was open to all. If one had 
a secret the others shared it. Methods were compared. New plans 
were tested. Results were and are carefully collated. If one estab- 
lishment succeeds in saving the fraction of a cent per barrel in making 
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vil, the reason is known and the method of saving adopted. If good 
results are obtained in one manufactory and bad results in another, 
the reason is at once discovered and faults corrected. Scientific 
men are constantly employed who have made useful discoveries in 
new products and new methods of manufacture. The consequence 
of all this is that since 1872 the actual cost of the manufacture of re- 
fined oil has been reduced 66 per cent. The public have the advan- 
tage of this in the reduced price at which the oil is sold, which 
benefit amounts to millions annually. The same cheapening has 
taken place in the manufacture of barrels, tin cans, boxes for enclos- 
ing cans, paint, glue and acids. The company use 3,500,000 barrels 
per annum. The saving in cost of manufacture since 1873 amounts 
to $4,000,000 per annum. Thirty-six million cans are used per year 
The cost of making has been reduced about one-half. The saving 
amounts to $5,400,000 per annum. The cost of making wooden 
cases has been reduced one-third. The saving amounts to $1,250,000 
per annum.” 


The same process has taken place in the manufacture of 
tanks, stills, pumps, and everythin g used in the business, and all 
this has been effected without reducing wages. It would seem, 
then, that the Standard Oil trust has fo llowed steadily and with 
success sound and just economic principlesin building up a busi- 
ness. Why, then, the outcry against it? Partly, as has been 
already pointed out, because we are still in the transition perio d. 
We are in process of changing from an industrial system based 
on free competition to one based on combination. During such 
a period many must suffer severely, and suffering usually stirs up 
hatred. Then again, before the best form of combination was 
discovered, there had to be many experiments, and experimental 
failures in industrial life cause much trouble. Such have been 
the many combines, pools and corners which sought ‘‘not an in- 
creased concentration of productive power, but only an increased 
unanimity among the sellers of products to keep up or put up 
prices.” These have caused damage to legitimate business, and 
a failure to distinguish between them and the regular trust has 
led to the inclusion of the latter in the general condemnation. 


Iam far however, from wishing to imply that the trusts have 
been guiltless of all evils and steadily refused to use their immense 
power to force illegitimate gains. An enormous number of trusts 
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and combines exists in the United States; and the sagacity and 
insight of the leaders of even the greatest of them cannot 
-always with-stand the temptation to use their opportunities for 
making haste to be rich, any more than it will prevent many 
clever men from living beyond their income, or speculating in 
risky enterprises although they know that the odds are against 
their winning in either case. In this way we may account for 
much of the popular antagonism towards trusts, for as Mr. 
Gunton says: 

‘‘ The economic law of permanent productive integration is that 
increased concentration of capital and power in fewer hands is eco- 
nomically justifiable and socially tolerable only on the condition of 
improved services to the community in better quality or lower prices 
of what is furnished. Profits are the legitimate rewards of capital- 
istic enterprise ; but they should always be obtained by exploiting 
nature through improved methods, and never by exploiting the com- 
munity through higher prices. The failure of capitalists to recog- 
nize this principle as the inexorable social law of their existence is 
sure to bring social antagonism, which will result in some form of ar- 
bitrary, uneconomic restrictions, detrimental alike to capital and the 
community. Capitalists who imagine that any amount of accumu- 
lated wealth can enable them to defy this social law are greatly mis- 
taken, and sooner or later will have to pay the penalty by the arrest 
of their progress, if not by the entire dispossession of their present in- 
dustrial opportunities.” 


The short sketch of the Standard Oil Trust has shown some 
of the possibilities for effectiveness and economy, opened up by 
properly directed, combined effort. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that such effort, improperly directed, as in the corner, for 
instance, usually ends in failure or, at least, in the cessation of 
activity, so there is hope that in time the better elementsin com- 
binations will survive, while the evils have been controlled and 
removed. It might be claimed.that the Standard Oil Trust is 
an exception to the general rule, but a glance at the results of 
combination in many other industries reveals results which, 
though perhaps not so striking, indicate success gained in the 
same way; by improving the service, lowering rates, and mak- 
ing profits by the economies of combined management. The 
history of the integration of the numerous telegraph lines into 
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one or two great systems reveals similar results. ‘‘ Before this 
concentration took place, in 1866, it cost to send a ten-word 
message from New York to different western points, as follows: 
Chicago, $2.20, now 4o cents; St. Louis, $2.55, now 40 cents ; 
New Orleans, $3.25, now 60 cents; St. Paul, $2.25, now 50 
cents; Galveston, $5.50, now 75 cents; Buffalo, 75, now 25 
cents ; San Francisco, $7.45, now $1.00; Oregon, $10.20, now 
$1.00; Washington Territory, $12.00, now $1.00.”’ 

The results of the concentration of railroad interests tell 
the same story. During the last twenty-two years combination 
has gone on very rapidly among railroads, yet the rates show a 
reduction of over 50 per cent. Mr. Gunton has estimated that 
since the organization of the following businesses into great con- 
centrated capitalistic concerns the purchasing power of wages in 
their respective products has increased as follows: Telegraphing, 
600 per cent.; petroleum, 300 per cent.; cottonseed oil, 100 per 
cent. ; transportation, 100 per cent., and I do not think that he 
has exaggerated the increase. 

We have seen that most important economies result from 
the saving in clerical and office work, the work of drummers and 
that tremendous expenditure which, so far as good results to the 
trade as a whole or the public go, is wasted by individual con- 
cerns in trying to capture business and kill the trade of rivals. 
Under competition millions are annually spent in advertising ; 
the trust does away with the necessity for the greater part of 
this, and incidentally also for most of the misrepresentation and 
lying which go with it. The saving resulting from the employ- 
ment of the ablest managers and the most skilful workmen, the 
best machinery and means of transportation, the utilization of 
products and the absorption of subsidiary industries has been 
already noted, and considered purely from the material stand- 
point is enormous. 

But there are social effects as well of the greatest import- 
ance. A great concern like a trust studying the question of pro- 
duction through the eyes of able experts sees that it can afford to 
employ none but the best workmen, and the best of anything can 
be obtained only by paying a good price, hence trusts should 
tend to keep up rather than depress wages, and such seems so far 
to have been the case. In the many denunciations of trusts I 
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find almost no serious complaints on the score of a lowering of 
wages ; it seems to have been the policy of the trusts to employ 
only the best men, pay them well, and get the best out of them. 
‘In all the industries where great concentration of capital has 
taken place, the wages have increased, except in particular 
instances where through the introduction of machinery a new 
class of labour has been employed, as substituting women for 
men and young people for adults, which has been something of a 
feature throughout the whole factory system.’’ Quite as import- 
ant as the rate of wages in its effect on the social condition of 
the labourers is the permanency of labour. One of the worst 
features of the modern competitive system has been the tendency 
to over-production, with its inevitable periods of depression 
when operations are suspended for a time and labourers thrown 
outof employment. The aggregation of capital in a large trust, 
however, is so great that a suspension means enormous loss, and 
having to a certain extent control of the market, the managers 
make greater and much more successful efforts to adjust their 
production steadily to the demand. The result is steady, con- 
stant employment for the workmen. The moral and social ef- 
fects of such a condition as compared with the precarious state 
under competition are worthy of the most serious consideration. 

There is an ever growing class of people who depend for 
their living upon the income accruing from investments of 
capital which they have neither the ability nor the desire to 
manage. But the amount of available capital is now so great 
that it becomes ever more difficult to place investments safely at 
a fair rate of interest. To such people the trust certificates when 
under proper control will offer a splendid field. At present the 
position of trusts is too uncertain, but when they take their 
proper place in the economic world, under legal recognition and 
proper control they will prove a boon to the small investor. 

Are there, then, no evils attaching to trusts? Decidedly; 
but most of them, it seems to me, do not attach to trusts as such, 
but to trusts as at present situated. With a change in con- — 
ditions, therefore, they might be removed, and, as a matter of 
fact, most of them are not so glaring as they were a few years 
ago, and in the case of the older trusts many have disappeared. 
The evils for which trusts are held responsible are so much 
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better known than the benefits, and have been incidentally re- 
ferred to so often in earlier parts of this paper that I do not feel 
like going into them fully here, and shall note only a few of the 
more real and grave ones. 

The temptation to trustees to manipulate trust stocks for 
the purpose of speculation is great, and there is no doubt that 
this evil has a very real existence. But if trusts were given legal 
status and forced to report on their business somewhat as our 
banks do, this could be prevented. _The Bank of Montreal is 
noted for its stability and the careful: way in which it safeguards 
the interests of its stockholders; yet it is not so very long since 
a general manager, recently deceased, by his clever but reckless 
speculation doubled the value of Montreal stock. He might as 
easily have ruined the bank. That was less than thirty years 
ago, but to-day the Bank of Montreal ranks third among the 
banks of the world in solidity, and is one of our most conserva- 
tive and respected monetary institutions. 

The corruption: of the members of legislatures for the pur- 
pose of securing favourable legislation or killing that which is 
unfavourable, has in the United States been one of the worst 
features of the concentration of capital. It has been character- 
istic not of trusts and combines alone, however, but of nearly 
all great industrial interests, whether consolidated or not. Just 
before the passing of the Dingley Act, in the United States, the 
amount of lobbying that went on at Washington was tremen- 
dous. The representative there of the Eastern lumbermen said 
the other day to a friend of mine that he spent over a month at 
Washington trying to have the lumber clause changed, but had 
not enough money. ‘‘I had only $20,000 to spend,” he said, 
‘and needed $100,000; with that amount I could have had the 
clause changed to suit myself. The concerns that had plenty 
money got all they desired, for very many of the 
Senators and Congressmen have their price, and with them it 
is merely a matter of how much they can get.” The sugar trust 
seems to have been a serious offender, and has spent large sums 
in influencing legislation; it is even claimed that bribery reached 
the cabinet itself, and it is certain that the sugar clause agreed 
upon in committee was revealed beforehand to a few Senators 
and members of the Sugar Trust, who were thereby enabled to 
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buy heavily of sugar stocks and make a large profit by the rise of 
34 points, which followed immediately on the publication of the 
clause. But evils of this kind cannot be removed by laws 
against trusts. They will exist, whether there be trusts or not, 
until a slower and more indirect cure ts tried. Public opinion 
must be educated to a point that will prevent such senators get- 
ting control of affairs; the public service must become so honour- 
able as to attract the best men the nation has got, and then 
neither trusts nor single companies can use their wealth to force 
the hand of the government. 

This is not the way of the American nation at present, with 
them quick action, even at the cost of rational action, 1s all-im- 
portant. They cannot abide the slow, indirect method, but pre- 
fer to act on the principle of the Donnybrook Irishman—‘‘When- 
ever you see a head, hit it.” They are not over-careful in look- 
ing to see whose the head is, and when the losses are counted 
may find as many broken heads on their own side as on that of 
the enemy. In view of this attitude it is not surprising that in 
answer to the loud outcry against trusts nearly every state in the 
Union has passed anti-trust legislation; and in every case it has 
signally failed. Most of the laws are ridiculous in their severity, 
and if interpreted strictly would prohibit every form of combina- 
tion in trade, from the simple partnership up. The supreme 
court has decided that Congress has no jurisdiction over trusts 
as they come under the jurisdiction of the State governments. 
Mr. Gillett, however, discovered what he thought a loophole in 
the jurisdiction of Congress over inter-state commerce, and intro- 
duced a bill providing that anything manufactured or owned by a 
trust, and in course of transportation from one state to another, 
is liable to confiscation, and anyone knowingly aiding in such 
transport “shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine not exceeding twenty 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or both.” | 

Such enactments by their extreme character foster a contempt 
for law that is dangerous and weakens the force of all law; they 
encourage deceit and evasion on the part of those affected, and 
connivance on the part of officials who, owing to its severity, are 
afraid to enforce thelaw. Professor John B. Clark, of Columbia 
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University, in an article headed A ntt-Trust Laws a Failure, points 
out that there has always been a struggle against combination in 
trade, owing to the fear of monopoly and high prices, and that 
this struggle has always had the same result, the interests which 
followed the natural course of events won every battle. History 
is but repeating itself in the case of trusts and trust legislation ; 
partnerships between two or more master workmen were once 
dreaded and forbidden ; they were combinations in restraint of 
competition and considered therefore contrary to the public 
interest. But the policy of suppressing partnerships was aban- 
doned, for it was discovered that competition in ample measure 
survived their formation. If the partnership included all the 
weavers in one town, those in the next would step in as competi- 
tors if prices rose appreciably. Next, corporations were admit- 
ted. ‘‘ Even these extended partnerships did not extinguish 
competition, and in productive efficiency had much to recommend 
them.” We now look on themas absolute necessities of modern 
industry. We are at the next step now; the trust, or some 
similar wide combination of common interests, is needed, and 
will presently be permitted to take unmolested its proper place in 
the industrial world. We find that two influences cliecked the 
power over prices of the early partnerships—there were always 
some competitors left in the town, and even if not, there were 
the neighboring towns to be considered. We find a similar state 
of affairs to-day, when things are allowed to take their natural 
course—even the Standard Oil Trust has always had competitors. 

But in many countries, and certainly in North America, the 
force of the second check on the improper use of power is al- 
ways impeded and usually nullified by the protective duties, 
which cut off foreign competition. With the question as to 
whether protective duties are ever of real advantage to a country 
we have not to deal at present, but certainly when such a duty 
has become inoperative for the purpose for which it was imposed, 
it is almost sure to foster monopoly and high prices. For instance, 
if, as is claimed, North America is the natural home of the iron 
industry of the world, then, in the present advanced state of that 
industry, the duty on iron is quite inoperative for the purpose of 
protection, but performs a new service: it has now become a 
duty for the sustaining of a monopoly. Of course, the interests 
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which have been established under a long system of protection 
are so great that the support upon which they depend must not 
be suddenly removed, but active steps should be taken looking 
to the gradual lowering of the walls. Our present Minister of 
Finance has grasped the idea of the great help given to combina- . 
tions by import duties, and has discovered a potent means of 
keeping such combines in order, by incorporating into the lawsa 
clause providing that articles, the production and sale of which is 
controlled by combination, may be declared by proclamation 
free of duty. But it would be better if the duty did not exist, 
for the present clause gives an opening for three serious dangers : 
First, that the government may at any time yield to a popular 
but irrational outcry against combines and by suddenly removing 
duties ruin legitimate interests through a failure to distinguish 
between different kinds of combination; secondly, that the 
government, when in need of election funds, may be tempted to 
play with threats of enforcing the act, to influence the contribu- 
tions of large concerns to the party purse; thirdly, it encourages 
attempts at bribery and corruption on the part of corporations. 
The preceding treatment of the subject, superficial though 
it may be, will justify us in drawing a few conclusions and making 
some suggestions. We found that there is to-day in many de- 
partments of human activity a strong tendency toward central- 
ized power and combined action. This, it seems to me, is a 
necessary and inevitable stage in the evolution of society. If 
this be true all attempts to stop it mustin the end prove futile. 
We know enough of social development to see that every advance 
is made against the most strenuous opposition, which, however, 
always fails. The struggle never ceases, and slowly but surely 
advances are made. The changes in modern life and industrial 
conditions, the rapid accumulation of capital, coincident with an 
industrial revolution, which has rendered necessary large invest- 
ments and increased immeasurably the intensity and danger of 
competition, made some form of close combination absolutely 
necessary, and the modern trust is the best outcome of the move- 
ment. At present we are in the transition period, and such times 
are always trying. Until the new order becomes firmly esta- 
blished under proper regulations and with a proper understand- 
ing of its nature and requirements there must of necessity be 
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many abuses and much suffering. But the same thing was true 
of the period of transition from the old handicraft system to the 
modern factory system and competition.. Those who were dis- 
placed suffered intensely, yet few to-day in looking back would 
maintain that the gain had not quite justified the change, even 
including the suffering. In our own day many cabmen have been 


ruined by the electric car; the steam shovel has deprived thou-: 


sands of navvies of a job, while the rapid extension of the steam- 
laundry system is relegating the Monday washwoman to the 
shades of our younger days. In other words, in passing from a 
less perfectly organized toa more perfectly organized system, 
those who have been unable to keep abreast of the times and to 
foresee in a practical way the drift of events are always forced 
out and pinched in the process. But, ultimately, the mass of the 
people reap benefits from the change which many times out- 
weigh the losses of the moment. Combination is inevitable, and 


as it involves great changes, suffering is also inevitable, but be-- 


cause all progress involves suffering we should not seek to prevent 
progress. Let us, so far as possible, by judicious regulation, al- 
leviate the suffering, but with no idea of obstruction, for ‘‘ it isa 
paradox, and yet a truth, that sacrifice is the law of life.” 

Trusts should be recognized as a legitimate outcome from 
our industrial conditions and given legal status. Should they be 
allowed perfect freedom of action? If the freedom were so 
thorough as to remove all artificial aids to monopoly it might be 
sufficient in most cases. But we cannot hope for so much, and 
even if we could, certain forms of monopoly must be reckoned 
with which require more than this. There are businesses which 
from their very nature must sooner or later become monopolies ; 
attempts at competition may go on foratime, but they are too 
ruinous to last. Of this nature are railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, gas works, electric lighting plants, etc. ; other businesses 
again are monopolies, because the supply of the raw materials is 
limited and can be acquired by a few men—anthracite coal 
is an example. With these natural monopolies, then, 
we must begin in our efforts at regulation, in fact 
we have already begun. They have so little to fear 
from competition, have so strong a hold over their patrons, and 
owe so much to the advantages bestowed upon them by society, 
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that she may well claim some share in the regulation of their 
affairs. Hence we find that most municipal monopolies are more 
or less under the control of the municipal authorities. With 
regard to the regulation of such monopolies experience seems to 
point to the following principles. If the management required is 
simple, and comparatively few hands are employed, the munici-. 
pality may with profit assume the ownership of the plant, and, 
run it for the benefit of the citizens, as in the case of the water- 
works in most cities and towns; but if the monopoly is such 
that it requires a large number of employees and a highly organ- 
ized and intricate system of management, the municipality had 
better hand over the franchise to a single strong company, sub- 
ject to a carefully drafted agreement safeguarding clearly and 
thoroughly the rights of the citizens, and working as nearly 
automatically as possible. The agreement between the city of 
Toronto and the street railway company is a case in point and 
works well. 

Perhaps, as the character of our agernen and municipal 
officers improves, we may be able to take over much more highly 
organized businesses than at present, but we cannot be too care- 
ful, for incompetence and corruption have hitherto characterized 
most of our more ambitious ventures in such a direction. Tosee 
that advancement is possible, however,- we have but to look at 
some of the industrial centres in Britain and what they have ac- 
complished in the way of municipal control and ownership. 
Glasgow is proverbial for the efficient and economic way in which 
she attends to nearly all the wants of her citizens. Lighting, 
tramways, water supply, baths, amusements and a host of other 
things have been supplied in the best form and at acheap rate. 
But Glasgow pays high wages in order to secure first-class men, 
and then all her officers are elders in good standing in the Kirk, 
while some of ours are not. : 

In dealing with mining lands, the right of way for railways, 
and similar privileges for which the corporation has to ask 
the government, grants should be made only on such clearly 
defined conditions as shall adequately safeguard the rights and 
interests of the citizens and insure for them a fair share in the 
future gains which result from the development of the country. In. 
all railway charters clauses should be inserted dealing with the 
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question of rates and the facilities to be provided, and through 
these should the public benefit if the expansion of the country 
makes the railroad a success. Much smaller grants should be 
given to railroads too, for if railways are really needed there is 
plenty of capital ready to build them, and if there be not enough 
people to support them, nor the prospect of this being the case 
in the near future, there is as a rule no justification for their ex- 
istence. In the case of a grant of mining lands I am strongly 
convinced that provision should in every instance be made for a 
royalty to’'the government should the mine prove valuable. In 
dealing with natural monop olies, no attempt should be made to 
create competition. Competition here is ruinous to all parties 
concerned ; the paralleling of railways inthe United States has 
shown us something of the evils and losses which inevitably 
result from such a course. A great amount of capital is sunk in 
a second road, and a rate war begins, which goes on with inter- 
vening periods of pooling of rates, etc., until one of the roads 
goes into bankruptcy and areceiver is appointed. Itruns on for 
a time giving a poor service and paying no dividends, and at last 
has to be sold and is bought in by its rival. This is taking place 
all over the United States, and consolidation goxs on apace ; 
while a great capital, which might have been elsewhere fruitfully 
employed, has been sunk in a needless enterprise and lost. Only 
last week it was announced that a move was on hand looking to 
the consolidation under one management of the great Vander- 
bilt railway system and its rivals, both east and west, and this is 
receiving confirmation in the consolidation of the New York 
Central and Lake Shore roads. When we pass to the more 
artificial monopolies, those depending on the great aggregation 
of capital and the consolidation of interests, the field for bene- 
ficial direct interference is exceedingly limited in extent, for, as 
Professor Ely points out, in a democratic country, corruption 
almost necessarily attends public efforts to control private busi- 
ness. ‘‘ President Eliot, of Harvard University, has in a recent 


article pointed out how the liquor business necessarily becomes | 


a corrupting element in politics on account of the efforts to con- 
trol it; those who are controlled attempt to defeat the ends of 
control, and they enter politics to do this. What has been 
described with respect to the liquor business holds with respect 
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to every business which it is endeavoured to control. When the 
number of businesses which are controlled increases largely the 
corruption becomes more widespread, and the difficulties become 
infinitely greater.” Permanent boards of control, like the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission of the United States, with few 
members and great power, are always open to the dangers of 
corruption. Furthermore, any attempt by an outside power at 
active interference is almost sure to destroy that freedom of 
initiative and rapidity of action so essential to successful business 
to-day. 

Our plan of action should be to recognize trusts and other 
great aggregations of capital as legitimate and necessary forms 
of business enterprise, so that they may occupy a normal posi- 
tion in their commercial and legal relations, and can be treated 
as other businesses are. But, recognizing also that competition 
has hitherto been the chief reguJator in business, and that trusts 
tend to remove competition, we must have other regulators in 
reserve as an unseen force, ready always to act should necessity 
demand. We must not look to remove all the evils by a single 
cure, but must seek improvement in many ways. Cure-alls are 
as dangerous in sociology as in medicine. 

The enormous accumulation in recent years of capital eager 
for investment, and the consequent low rates of interest, fur- 
nish one of the greatest safeguards against an improper use of 
their powers by trusts; and it is a safeguard of unusual value in 
as much as it requires no police force behind it. Professor Clark 
points out the results of this readiness of capital to enter new en- 
terprises, as follows :—‘“‘ It is the danger of calling new competi- 
tors into the field that actually holds in check the scores of trusts 
now existing in the United States. Only up to a certain point 
can they now curtail products and raise prices; if they go fur- 
ther, new mills spring out of the earth, as it were, in a night, and 
the combination goes to pieces, leaving prices lower than ever. 
It is this type of competition that needs to be kept alive. It is 
not the actual building of the new mills that is necessary. What 
is wanted is suck a condition that new mills are certain to be 
built if a trust is extortionate. Potential competition is the re- 
source to be depended on. The mill that does not yet exist, but 
will exist if prices rise, is the protector of the public.” That is 
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one of the numerous forces which help to keep in check the dan- 
gerous side of trusts. But to be effective it requires the removal 
of protective tariffs in order that competition from without may 
have free play. 

Again, as many irresponsible combinations, of a temporary 
nature, and seeking only a rise in price, have hitherto inflicted 
much damage on the industrial world and involved the more 
legitimate forms in the general condemnation, trusts should be 
made to throw open to public scrutiny such features of their 
business as will not be injured thereby. They ought, it seems to 
me, to be chartered, somewhat as banks and insurance companies 
are, and issue reports in the same way. Before receiving a char- 
ter they should clearly indicate their object and give reasonable 
evidence of ability to successfully attain it. Thus, the ring or 
pool seeking a merely temporary arrangement, for the raising of 
prices would be to a large extent done away with; it could not 
get a charter and would have against it the huge influence of 
those legitimate coinbinations which are at present classed as il- 
legitimate. Trusts in this way would help to regulate combina- 
tions of all kinds and steady business. Having forced recog- 
nition after a struggle during which they suffered severely 
from the stigma cast on combinations through the action 
of temporary and unscrupulous ones, their vast negative influ- 
ence would hereafter be exerted against such rings, and their 
positive influence would make for the steadying of trade by the 
careful adjustment of supply to demand and the avoidance 
therefore of those periodic times of depression which are such a 
feature of our present industrial system. 

This, it seems to me, is as far as we may safely go in the 
way of direct efforts at controlling interests, but there still re- 
mains a vast and difficult field of labour; one in which all may 
do their share, and one whose results will in the end be of infi- 
nitely greater value than those of any enactments which are im- 
mediately operative. It isa field which will never be exhausted, 
for every advance reveals new and greater distances beyond. 
Our efforts for the regulation of trade combinations and the 
amelioration of industrial evils must to a large extent follow a 
slow and indirect course. We must go behind the corruption of 
governments and the exactions of monopolies to the men who 
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manage them, and behind these again to the general public, who 
are the final arbiters. We must endeavour to instil in them a 
knowledge of what ought to be done and a desire to do it. We 
must indeed apply the knife to the cancer to give temporary re- 
lief, but can hope for no permanent cure without a long and 
patient course of constitutional treatment. A few suggestions as 
to the needs of the patient and the course of treatment to be 
pursued will not be out of place. 

First of all it is necessary that people should get some defi- 
nite knowledge as to the nature and scope of the leading economic 
and social laws. These are Jaws which touch closely and at 
many points the lives of all, and yet the ignorance on such topics 
is amazing. The question under discussion is a case in point: 
Monopolies have been denounced in many quarters of late years, 
and the word ‘trust’ has been the favourite epithet applied to 
the monsters. Yet most of those using the terms so glibly could 
give no definite and reasonably correct definition of either a 
monopoly or a trust. Many of the combines most bitterly de- 
nounced under the name of “trusts” for instance were not 
trusts at all. <A clergyman high up in church circles in the East- 
ern States and recognized by his brother clergy as one of their 
leaders, told me this summer that the very life-blood of the re- 
public was being drained by the “ trusts,’’ and that they should 
be legislated out of existence at once. On being asked for ex- 
amples of these terrible ‘‘ trusts,’? he instanced a milk dealers’ 
association, composed of a number of dealers who had agreed 
among themselves to keep up the price of milk, but each of 
whom was quite independent in his power over his own business ; 
a great departmental store, doing business under charter as an 
incorporated company, and owned by a single man, and finally 
the Louisiana lottery. Not one of them a trust, and each dif- 
ferent in nature from the other two! What can we look for 
from the ordinary voter if these be the views of our teachers? 
It behoves our preachers, and others whose position gives weight 
to their opinions, to carefully study such problems themselves 
and then strive to disseminate broader and more rational views 
among their followers. Our business men too, in their study of 
business principles, should not stop with a knowledge of the im- 
mediate requirements of their trade, but take broader ground, 
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and base their technical knowlege on proper guiding principles. 
As Mr. Gunton says In writing on this very question : 

‘‘ Instead of applying arbitrary limitation to the aggregation of 
capital, the real reforms to be sought are in the education of the 
capitalist and the public in regard to the true relation of capital to 
the community. First, the capitalists must learn, or pay the 
penalty for their ignorance, that their right to concentrate must be 
paid for in improved services. It should be made a recognized prin- 
ciple among investors that capitalistic integration is unsafe, unless 
accompanied by the assurance that it will render a_ perceptible 
benefit to the community. Not that the community should have all 
the gain, but it must have some. The public should be educated, 
and here is the work of the press, to recognize the difference between 
genuine productive integration and mere price-raising agreements. 
All the influences of society should be made to support the former 
and discourage the latter. If this distinction were clearly established 
by the press and the public, it would soon become a moral and social 
impossibility for industrial combination to occur, without giving the 
public improved service.” 

Again, the workingmen must get a clearer hold of the idea 
that indirectly they have their own welfare largely in their own 
hands, and that in the last resort no one can help them but them- 
selves. The trade unions have done a great work already in or- 
ganizing labour, and not only winning for it the respect of others, 
but induing it with self-respect. (This is much truer of Britain 
than of America.) Their action has often been bigoted and short- 
sighted, but they have accomplished much. The main object 
which they have hitherto set before themselves has been nega- 
tive in character: the resistance of attempts on the part of em- 
ployers to exploit what they considered their just wages or privi- 
leges. Recent events seem to indicate that their activity has 
been pushed to the extreme in this direction: it is many years 
since so decided a set-back has been received by any union, as 
the wealthiest and most experienced of all received the other day 
in the practical failure of the engineers’ strike in Great Britain. 
The efforts of trades unions must be hereafter more and more 
positive in character and look to the improvement of their mem- 
bers and the fitting of them for the higher positions which through 
union effort they have won. The trust and the great corporation 
demand skilled workmen and offer them greater chances than 
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ever before for advancement, but they must fit themselves for it. 
Technical education is as yet in its infancy, and its possibilities 
for the improvement of the labourer and his work are only begin- 
ning to be realized. Again, we must inculcate in the people 
higher ideals and finer taste. So that any advances which they 
make in material welfare may not immediately be squandered in 
dissipation or on tawdry finery and veneer accomplishments, but 
will be used in self-improvement and the attainment of a more 
comfortable, more intelligent, and more beautiful mode of life. 
There is another question about which the beliefs of the 
labouring classes in working out their own salvation, and, in fact, 
the opinions of most of us, including particularly our politicians, 
must undergo a radical change. I refer to the question of popu- 
lation, a question which raises many of the most difficult pro- 
blems of our existence which affects every one of us closely, and 
yet is carefully avoided by the majority, instead of receiving, as 
it ought, the most careful and painstaking investigation. Here 
we can but take a glance at it in passing. Malthus is still worth 
reading ; the truths he stated years ago are still truths, and from 
the labourer’s point of view furnish, in my opinion, the keystone 
of the arch of his difficulties. There has been long prevalent an 
idea that the parents of children are performing a duty for which 
the state and their fellow-citizens owe them much. Onder pro- 
per restrictions the idea is a true and noble one, but parenthood 
as such is no guarantee that acitizenis helping hiscountry. Ina 
meeting in Toronto for the discussion of social questions, where 
the average of intelligence was quite up to the ordinary, I heard 
not long ago a man denounce as wrong the present industrial 
system which pays to the married and unmarried man the same 
rate of wages. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘at the next bench to mine 
works a young, unmarried fellow, who gets the same wages as I 
do, and yet, while he neglects his duty to his country, I have fol- 
lowed the Bible’s injunction to ‘‘ be fruitful and replenish the 
earth.” The sentiment was applauded by the majority of those 
present and openly opposed by none. Under our present indus- 
trial conditions workmen shift soeasily from one place to another, 
that his responsibility for the finding of a place for each one of his 
children is not brought closely home to a father. ‘‘ They will get 
a place somewhere,”’ he says, and lets the morrow look out for 
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itself. it will be better for all parties concerned when the work- 
ingmen grasp the idea that they owe it to themselves, to their 
children, and to society, to so start each child in life that he has 
a good chance of winning for himself a position in society at least 
as good as that of his father, and of improving on his parent in 
taste and education. The first stepin this direction should not 
be very difficult to take—the men whose prudence and honesty 
have led them to observe the rule, and who have either refrained 
from marriage or are in a position to properly educate and start 
their children, should be impressed with the fact that they are 
suffering a personal wrong at the hands of every man whose 
youthful folly or incapacity has burdened him with a family for 
which he cannot properly provide. Let the better men learn 
that they have to contribute for the education of these children 
and to the support of the large number who become paupers or 
criminals, only to make an addition to the army of half equipped 
workmen, who will presently seek to oust them from their posi- 


‘tions by underbidding for their work. Once get this idea im- 


pressed upon the ambitious workmen, and a tremendous pres- 
sure growing in intensity will be brought to bear on the evil from 
the ranks of the class most affected. 

But it is not the working classes alone who need a lesson on 
this subject. Many of our politicians seem to have gone mad on 
the population question and talk asif this country were doomed 
to eternal destruction if a large population be not gotten soon. 
‘Just look,” they cry, “‘at our undeveloped resources and the 
immense population they would support? But if they be not of 
that religious sect which believes that the end of the world is at 
hand, can they not afford to let their grandchildren enjoy a few 
of the resources? Are people to be counted by the head, and 
nothing else considered? I have sometimes suspected our 
butchers of buying their beeves on that principle, but how can 
we blame them if population is contracted for in the same way. 
Are we required to receive a hundred thousand of the scum of the 
earth from General Booth and thank God for a glorious increase 
in numbers, though they will pollute the bodies and souls of our 
children, and furnish us with a permanent bill of expense, a source 
of constant worry, and a splendid recruiting ground for our cri- 
minal army? Surely it were better in estimating the value of 
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citizens to adopt the standard of Emerson and believe that the 
true test of civilization is not in the census, nor the size of cities, 
nor the crops, but the kind of men the country turns out.”’ 

‘* But what has all this todo with monopolies ?”’ cries some 
one eager to apply the knife and be rid of the difficulty. I said 
that the field for direct and immediate action in dealing with the 
evils attaching to monopolies was limited, but that much might 
in time be accomplished indirectly by educating and in various 
ways Changing the condition of those whom the question affects. 
There must be a great advance in knowledge and character made 
by all of us, but more particularly by the capitalist, the labourer, 
and lastly, by our public men. We want an independent and 
fearless press which shall seek to mould public opinion, not 
truckle to party prejudice or popular passion; we want an en- 
lightened pulpit to lead and educate, not to dogmatize and hurl 
anathemas; we want a public sentiment, so strong and loyal, 
that it will tolerate none but tle best men in public places, and 
none but their best efforts in the conduct of public affairs. The 
path is a long and difficult one, results can be achieved only in 
the slowest and most painful manner, but I am convinced that 
in this way alone can anything more lasting than momentary and 


partial relief be attained. 
E. R. PEACOCK. 


NIETZSCHE’S GENEALOGY OF MORALS.* 


HE Macmillan Co. are doing good service in presenting the 
works of Friedrich Nietzsche to the English public in such 
admirable translations. The order of publication, indeed, is 
somewhat unusual: to begin with volume XI, go back to volume 
VIII, forward to volume X, and then once more backward 
through volume IX to volume VI, reminds one of Dogberry’s 
famous charge: ‘‘ Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; 
moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secondarily, they are slan- 


"The Works of Friedrich Nictzsche. Edited by Alexander Tille. Vol. X. A 
Genealogy of Morals. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
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ders ; sixth, and lastly, they have belied a lady; thirdly, they 
have verified unjust things; and, to conclude, they are lying 
knaves.”’ Nietzsche is held by his admirersto be the greatest 
philosopher of the nineteenth century, if not of all time. One is 
accustomed to expect from philosophers a certain order and sys- 
tem in their thought; indeed, it has even been maintained 
that a philosophy without system is a contradiction in terms. 
Perhaps, however, this may be a prejudice. There may be no 
reason why the philosophy of the future should not be couched 
in aphorisms, and be, in the words of Kaatz, an ardent follower of 
Nietzsche, ‘‘ totally wanting in organic structure.”” The great 
philosophers of the past have all been slow, methodical and ru- 
minant, but that may be because philosophy was only in its in- 
fancy. At any rate the works of Nietzsche are not related to one 
another as parts of an organic whole; he has no system, though 
there are certain main ideas which recur with ‘‘ damnable itera- 
tion’ in all his writings ; and therefore we can take them up in 
almost any order and, one might almost say, open any work of 
his at any page we please without doing violence to its contents. 
The writer whose style Nietzsche most admired and imitated in 
his own way was Emerson; and Emerson, as we know, though 
he was not a systematic writer, yet had something to say worth 
hearing. It will, therefore, be well to come to Nietzsche without 
prepossession, ready to accept what he has to tell us, if we find 
that he really has anything to tell us. No doubt it is difficult for 
ordinary minds to feel at home with a style of writing which 
throws out suggestions that are never followed up, and adopts the 
‘* T-am-sir-oracle”’ style of speech throughout ; but we must allow 
the man of ‘‘ genius”’ to find his own mode of utterance, and seek 
to translate his ideas, as best we may, into the slow and ponderous 
terms of articulate thought. Some critics, indeed, maintain that 
Nietzsche’s so-called ‘‘ genius” is of that sort which is not only 
‘‘ nearly allied’ to ‘‘ madness,” but actually zs madness. That 
he wrote some of his books in the intervals between his residence 
in a lunatic asylum, and finally went incurably mad, is an un- 
doubted fact ; and it is maintained by at least one expert that he 
is aclearly-marked instance of paranoia*. Whether these charges 


*See note at the end of this article, 
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are true or not I shall leave it to othersto say; and even admit- 
ting their truth, such menas St. Francis of Assisi and Rousseau 
may be cited as proof that aman may be abnormal and may yet 
be the exponent of a greatidea. Let usthen look at Nietzsche’s 
Genealogy of Morals as dispassionately as possible, endeavouring 
to understand it and to appreciate its value. I purposely select 
this work as perhaps the most coherent of his later writings, and 
therefore as exhibiting his ‘‘ philosophy” at its best. 

One has not read very far in Nietzsche before one discovers 
that, whatever may be the intrinsic value of his own ideas, he is 
not in the least mealy-mouthed in expressing his contempt for the 
idols of the hour, especially if they are English ; in fact, he hasa 
supreme contempt for all English philosophers, whom he places 
at the opposite pole from his favourite Hindoo thinkers. This 
luxury of contempt is not peculiar to Nietzsche ; he has inherited 
it from his father in philosophy, the pessimistic Schopenhauer ; 
and in fact any one familiar with the great Germanthinkers, from 
Kant downwards, soon sees that Nietzsche knows nothing about 
them except what he has learned, or rather mislearned, from his 
master or from lesser men. The truth is that Nietzsche was in- 
capable ot following a connected system of ideas, and what he 
seizes upon is simply some superficial aspect of a philosophy, not 
its inner core and spirit. This will become abundantly clear as 
we goon. In the meantime, as has been said, it is clear that he 
rejects the prevalent psychology and ethics of the English school. 
It may be well to quote some of his words as a specimen of his 
style and mode of thought : 

‘‘ These English psychologists, to whom, among other 
things, we owe the only attempts hitherto made to bring about a 
history of the origin of morality [a remark, by the way, which Is 
utterly false|—they give us in their own persons no slight 
riddle to solve ; they have even, if I may confess it, for this very 
reason, as living riddles, something distinctive in advance of their 
books—they themselves are interesting ! These English psycholo- 
gists—what is it they want? We find them, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, ever engaged in the same work—the work of pushing 
into the foreground the partie honteuse of our inner world and of 
seeking for the really operative, really imperative and decisive 
factor in history just there, where the intellectual pride of man 
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would least wish to find it, for example, in the vis inertiae of 
custom or in forgetfulness or in some blind and accidental hook- 
ing together and mechanism of ideas, or in something purely 
passive, automatic, reflex-motion-like, molecular and thoroughly 
stupid. What is it that always drives these psychologists into 
just this direction ?...... I am told that they are in reality nothing 
but so many stale, cold and tiresome frogs, hopping about and 
creeping into man, as if here they felt themselves at home, in 
their proper element, namely, ina swamp. I hear this unwillingly ; 
nay, I do not believe it. And if, where knowledge is denied us, I 
may venture to express a wish, then I wish quite heartily that the 
reverse may be the case with them—that these explorers and 
microscopists of the soul are, in reality, courageous, proud and 
magnanimous animals, who can, at will, set a curb to their heart, 
and also to their smart, and who have educated themselves to 
sacrifice all desirableness to truth, to each truth, even simple, 
bitter, ugly, repulsive, unchristian, immoral truth........ For there 
are such truths.’’* 

So far we have not much difficulty in following Nietzsche. 
He knows something about English psychology and ethics; he 
has read or heard about Buckle, Mill, Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall 
and Herbert Spencer ; and has seen that their doctrine is a sort 
of mechanism of the mind. That doctrine he evidently in some 
way rejects, but he is magnanimously convinced that they were 
seeking for the truth of fact, and to that extent he seems to sym- 
pathise with them. This is the natural inference from his words ; 
but it 1s not all that Nietzsche means, as we shall immediately 
see. ‘‘ Courageous, proud and magnanimous animals,” as they 
are—and when Nietzsche says ‘‘ animals ”’ he means ‘*‘ animals ”’— 
thev imagine that ‘‘ truth” can be discovered, and Nietzsche is 
clear that this is a delusion. Meantime, he admits that they are 
well-meaning “animals,” though their point of view is utterly 
wrong. ‘‘All due deference to the good spirits who may hold 
sway in these historians of morality! But I am sorry to say 
that they are certainly lacking in the historical spirit....... The 
botchery of their genealogy of morals becomes manifest right at 
the outset in the determination of the origin of the concept and 
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judgment ‘ good.’ ‘ Unselfish actions ’—such is their decree— 
‘were originally praised and denominated ‘ good ’ by those to 
whom they were manifested, z.¢e., those to whom they were use- 
ful; afterwards, this origin of praise was forgotten, and unselfish 
actions, since they were always accustomed to be praised as good, 
were, as a matter of course, also felt as such—as if, in them- 
selves, they were something good.’ ’”’* 

This is a travesty of the Utilitarian doctrine. ‘Good’ is 
not regarded by the Utilitarian as simply those actions done by 
another which are useful to the subject who reaps the benefit of 
them; anaction which is fitted to bring good to the community 
as a whole, including oneself, is regarded as ‘ good.’ There is, 
therefore, on this view, no separation between the good of one- 
self and the good of others. Nietzsche has not a glimpse of the 
real defect of the Utilitarian doctrine, which lies in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. That defect consists in the attempt to combine 
the two discrepant ideas of ‘good’ and ‘pleasure.’ But it 
was essential to his view to make an absolute separation between 
the good of two sections of the community—those who rule and 
those who areruled. Tothe Utilitarian he attributes this sepa- 
ration, because he makes it himself. The Utilitarian, as he con- 
ceives him, opposes two classes—those who havé the upper hand 
and those who are in subjection. That this is his assumption is 
evident from a passage in another work, Beyond Good and Evil, in 
which he tells us that ‘‘ Slave-morality is essentially Utilitarian 
morality ;’’ in other words, what is called ‘Utilitarian morality ’ 
is what the subject-class found to be conducive to their own 
good, as distinguished from the good of the master. But Utili- 
tarianism entirely denies this distinction, and indeed the element 
of truth in it which first commended it to the English mind was 
its impartial or democratic character. When, therefore, Nietzsche 
represents Utilitarianism as deriving the ‘good’ from that 
which is ‘ good’ for the lower class, as distinguished from the 
higher, he ignores what is distinctive of it. No doubt Utilitarian- 
ism seeks to determine what is ‘ good’ by the consequences of 
actions in the way of producing pleasure, but the consequences 
which it contemplates are the pleasure accruing to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

“Ibid, pp. 18, 19. 
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Nietzsche, however, has his own theory of the origin of the 
idea of ‘good.’ What was originally called ‘good’ was not actions, 
but persons, and the persons who were so called were the masters, 
as distinguished from the slaves. ‘‘ The judgment ‘ good,’”’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ was not invented by those to whom goodness was 
shown! On the contrary, the ‘ good,’ t.e., the noble, the power- 
ful, the higher-situated, the high-minded, felt and regarded them- 
selves and their acting as of first rank, in contradistinction to 
everything low, low-minded, mean and vulgar...... It follows from 
this derivation that the word ‘good’ has not necessarily any 
connection with unselfish actions, as the superstition of these 
genealogists of morals would have it. On the contrary, it is only 
when a decline of aristocratic valuations sets in, that this an- 
tithesis ‘selfish’ and ‘unselfish’ forces itself with constantly 
increasing vividness upon the conscience of man,—it is, if I may 
express myself in my own way, the herding instinct which by 
means of this antithesis succeeds at last in finding expression.”’* 

There can be no doubt as to what this means. What was 
originally meant by ‘good’ were those primitive impulses by 
which the various individuals of the ruling class found them- 
selves dominated. These impulses led them to love mastery, and 
despise those whom they kept in subjection, and they called them- 
selves ‘good’ because they possessed and indulged them, not 
because of their advantage tothe community. The term ‘good,’ 
therefore, had originally no moral significance whatever; it ex- 
pressed the natural feeling of superiority of the master, as con- 
trasted with the bad, 7.e., the mean and vulgar, nature of the 
slave. Now, without at present asking how far this is a correct 
account of the original meaning of the terms ‘ good’ and ‘bad,’ 
it may be pointed out that the original meaning of a term cannot 
be taken as determining its value; on the contrary, the original 
meaning, just because it is original, is certain to be less adequate 
than the later. But Nietzsche is so loose and inconsequent 
a thinker, and has learned so little from the development of 
thought in the present century, that he practically adopts the 
view of Rousseau, that what is primitive ts therefore higher than 
what is later in origin. The term ‘ good’ may originally have 
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been devoid of moral significance, and yet the moral significance 
may be that which expresses the real ‘ value’ of the term. 

In proof of the contention that ‘good’ originally meant 
‘superior,’ ‘noble in its caste sense,’ while ‘bad’ meant 
‘common,’ ‘mean,’ ‘ moblike,’ take the German word 
‘schlecht’ itself. ‘‘ It is identical with ‘ schlicht’ (simple). Com- 
pare ‘schlechtweg’ (simply, plainly) and ‘ schlechterdings’ (ab- 
solutely). It denoted originally the simple, the ordinary man, 
in contradistinction to the gentleman....... About the time of the 
Thirty years’ war—quite late, we see—the sense shifted into that 
which obtains at present.’’* 

It need hardly be repeated that the argument from 
etymology is not only liable to abuse, but proves nothing 
as to the real ‘value’ of the idea which it expresses. 
All words expressing moral qualities were originally em- 
ployed to denote physical qualities. Schlecht, as Wundt 
points out, meant originally ‘straight.’ After Nietzsche’s pre- 
posterous method, we might argue: ‘schlecht’ meant 
‘straight,’ +.¢., ‘upright,’ ‘ well-formed,’ ‘handsome,’ so 
that the ‘straight’ man was the ‘upright,’ ‘well formed,’ 
‘handsome’ man. But, as most men are not ‘handsome’, 
envy led in course of time to what Nietzsche calls a “‘ trans- 
valuation of values,” and hence the ‘handsome’ man came to 
be regarded as the ‘wicked’ man. This is certainly quite as 
good reasoning as Nietzsche’s. It is, of course, nonsense. The 
term ‘ schlecht’ seems to have passed through the intermed iate 
stages of ‘simple,’ ‘plain,’ ‘poor,’ ‘mean.’ ‘In’ the 
phrase schlecht und recht,” says Wundt, ‘‘ which has come down 
to us from Luther’s German, schlecht is still used in the old 
sense. The adjectives are synonymous and reinforce each other. 
That two words of practically the same original significance 
should develop in diametrically opposite directions can have 
happened only through that transference of meaning from with- 
out inwards, in course of which one and the same sensible image 
may come to have entirely different emotional and intellectual 
value, according to the light in which it is regarded. In one 
case straightness becomes symbolic of the good character which 
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contemns deceit and subterfuge. Inthe other, it stands for the 
narrow disposition that pursues only lowand selfish aims.” 

‘ Malus’ Nietzsche puts along with ‘ uédas’ as=‘ dark-com- 
plexioned’ and ‘ dark-haired,’ applied by the “nobles” to the 
pre-Aryan habitant of Italian soil. Now Fick tells us that the 
root is ‘mar,’ ‘to soil’: whence Sanskrit ‘ mala’ =‘ dirt,’ ‘mud,’ 
then ‘evil.’ As cognate we have ‘ “éA-a¢,’ ‘black’; ‘“oduvw,’ ‘to 
soil’; Latin ‘ mal-u-s,’ ‘bad.’ Evidently the original meaning, 
as usual, was physical, and then came to be applied to moral 
qualities, as in Sanskrit and Latin. Since ‘ gésa¢’ =‘ black,’ 
there is no reason why it should not be applied to black-com- 
plexioned men; but Nietzsche’s notion that it was so applied by 
the ‘‘ noble”’ to the pre-Aryan does not help in any way to prove 
that the noble regarded the black-complexioned man as “ mean 
and lying.”” To calla man black-complexioned, if he zs black- 
complexioned, does not imply contempt. Of course what is 
‘black’ or ‘dirty’ naturally comes to mean ‘bad’ in a moral 
sense, but not ‘bad’ in Nietzsche’s sense of ‘slavish.’ Latin 
seems to have lost the original sense of ‘dirty,’ and to have re- 
tained only the moral sense of ‘ bad,’ Greek rather retains the 
original sense. 

The Latin ‘ bonus,’ Nietzsche thinks, meant the ‘ warrior,’ 
for ‘bonus’ is from the older ‘duonus’ (cf. bellum = duellum= 
duenlum), in which latter form he supposes ‘ duonus’ to be con- 
tained. ‘ Bonus’ would, therefore, be the man of quarrel, of dis- 
sension (duo), the warrior. But, according to Fick, the root of 
‘bonus’ is ‘da’ =‘ give’: Greek ‘ dt-dw-yz’: Latin ‘ do,’ ‘da-re.’ 
Then we have ‘ duas,’ a ‘gift’; cognate, Latin ‘ duonus’ =old 
form of ‘ bonus.’ ‘ Bonus,’ then, was applied to things viewed as 
‘gifts,’ therefore naturally to persons of superior birth. Thus 
vanishes Nietzsche’s ‘warrior.’ Evidently ‘ bonus’ was originally 
applied to things which were ‘ goods’ or ‘ gifts,’ and a ‘good’ 
man would be one with ‘goods’ or ‘ gifts,’ whether they were 
external or internal. Out of this the later meaning of morally 
good would naturally arise. But ‘ bonus’ has no connexion what- 
ever with ‘duo’ or ‘duellum.’ ‘ Duo,’ it seems, is from ‘du,’ to 
‘go.’ Then we have ‘dua,’ ‘dva’=‘ two’: cognate, Greek 
‘dvo,’ Latin ‘duo,’ English ‘two.’ ‘ Bonus’ and ‘ bellum’ have 
therefore no relation to each other. 
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Nietzsche’s most brilliant etymological feat, however, is in 
connecting ‘ good,’ ‘ gut’ and ‘Goth,’ which, according to all 
recent philologists, have no connection whatever. ‘‘ The English 
‘good’ and German ‘ gut’ are etymologically connected with 
the German ‘Gatie,’ from root ‘ gad’=‘fit,’ and so mean 
‘fitting.’ ’’ We have this meaning in the English ‘ gather.’ This 
usage has survived to the present day. A ‘good’ workman, or 
a ‘good’ man of business, is one who is fit for his special task. 
But, as usual, alongside of this primitive meaning, the term is 
used with the significance of ‘conformable to what is morally 
right’; another instance of the spiritualisation of a word originally 
employed in a direct and literal sense. If we adopted Nietzsche’s 
preposterous method, we should have to conclude that the moral 
significance of the term was a mere perversion. 

Nietzsche’s philological argument thus vanishes in smoke. 
‘If the former professor of classical philology was, as he tells us, 
put on the track of that interpretation of history which is to 
supersede the ‘“‘botchery” of the English ‘‘ genealogists of 
morals,” he was put on the track to a mare’s nest. The truth, of 
course, is that he came to the question with a ready-made theory, 
and naturally found what he was determined to find. He has, 
however, another argument for his great discovery, based upon 
anthropological grounds. 

We find at the dawn of history two distinct types of man, 
the ‘‘ fair-haired ” and the ‘“ dark-haired.” The foundation of 
the former was the ‘‘ beast of prey, the splendid, blond beast, 
lustfully roving in search of spoils and victory.” The primitive 
nature of these ‘‘splendid blond beasts” appears whenever 
they are freed from social restraints; then they ‘‘ step back into 
the innocence of the conscience of the beast of prey, as exultant 
monsters, which, perhaps, walk away from an abominable 
sequence of murder, burning down, violation, torture, with such 
wantonness and equanimity, as if merely some student-trick had 
been accomplished...... An outlet is necessary from time to time 
for this hidden nature; the animal must come out again, must 
go back into wilderness: Roman, Arabian, Germanic, Japanese 
nobility, Homeric heroes, Scandinavian vikings—in this need 
they all are one...... Even in their highest civilisation the con- 
sciousness of this fact is visible, and even a certain pride in it 
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(for instance, when Perikles addresses his Athenians in that 
celebrated funeral oration. ‘In every land and sea, our boldness 
has cut a way for itself, setting up for itself, everywhere, im- 
perishable monuments for good or for bad.’)’’ These ‘ noble” 
races fell upon the less noble, conquered them and made slaves 
of them. ‘A herd of blond beasts of prey, a race of conquerors 
and masters, with military organisation, with the power to or- 
ganise, unscrupulously placing their fearful paws upon a popula- 
tion perhaps vastly superior in numbers, but still amorphous and 
wandering—this herd founded the State.’’ 

Thus the State was founded upon the fundamental distinc- 
tion of masters and slaves. The masters first created the dis- 
tinction of ‘ good’ and ‘bad,’ 2.e., they called their own qualities 
‘good,’ those of the subject race ‘bad.’ ‘Good’ meant se- 
verity, cruelty, pride, courage, contempt of danger, joy in risk, 
utter unscrupulousness. ‘ Bad’ meant ‘‘ the coward, the ner- 
vous, the mean, the narrow utilitarian, and also the distrustful 
with his disingenuous glance, the self-abasing, the human hound 
who allows himself to be abused, the begging flatterer—above all, 
the liar.” 

The slaves naturally gave a different meaning to the terms 
‘good’ and ‘bad.’ The ‘bad,’ or rather ‘evil,’ is for them, 
actuated as they are by resentment, “‘ just the ‘good’ one of the 
opposite morality, even the noble man, the powerful and the 
ruling one,—but reversely coloured, reversely interpreted, re- 
versely looked at through the venom-eye of resentment.” And 
for them the ‘ good’ are “‘all those who wrong no one, who never 
violate, who never attack, who never retaliate, who live aloof 
from the world......and who, altogether, demand little of life, the 
patient, the humble, the just.” ‘‘ This means, viewed coolly and 
unprejudicially, no more than: ‘ We, the weak, are—it is a fact 
—weak ; it 1s well for us not to do anything, for which we are not 
strong enough.”* Humane morality, in short, is the morality of 
cowards. 

There are thus two opposite ideals ; what by the masters is 
called ‘ good’ is by the slaves called ‘evil,’ and what the masters 
call ‘ bad,’ the slaves call ‘ good.’ Naturally these two morali- 
ties came into conflict; and, strange to say, the slave-morality 
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conquered. ‘It was the Jews who, with most frightfully con- 
sistent logic, dared to subvert the aristocratic equation of values 
(good = powerful = beautiful = happy = beloved of God), and who, 
with the teeth of the profoundest hatred (the hatred of impo- 
tency) clung to their own valuation: ‘ The wretched alone are 
the good; the poor, the impotent, the lowly alone are the 
good ; only the sufferers, the needy, the sick, the ugly, are pious; 
only they are godly; them alone blessedness awaits ;—but ye, 
ye, the proud and potent, ye are for aye and evermore the 
wicked, the cruel, the lustful, the insatiable, the godless.’......... 
With the Jews the slave revolt in morality begins: that revolt, 
which has ahistory of two thousand years behind it, and which 
to-day is only removed from our vision because it—has been vic- 
torious.’’* 

Nietzsche also seeks to give his doctrine a metaphysical 
basis. It is commonly assumed that there is a ‘doer,’ a ‘ sub- 
ject,’ who acts, and that this subject is ‘free’ to act otherwise. 
The supposition is absurd: strength must manifest itself as 
strength, weakness as weakness. ‘' That the lambs should beara 
grudge to the big birds of prey, 1s nowise strange; but this is no 
reason for blaming the big birds of prey for picking up small 
lambs...... To demand of strength, that it should not manifest it- 
self as strength, that it should not be a will to overpower, to 
subdue, to become master of, that it should not bea thirst for 
enemies, resistance and triumphs, is as absurd as to demand of 
weakness that it should manifest itself as strength. A quantum 
of power is an equal quantum of impulse, will, action. More 
correctly speaking, it is even this impelling, willing, acting 
itself, and nothing else,—and it 1s caused to appear otherwise 
only through the seduction of language (and the cardinal errors 
of reason, fossilised in language), which takes and mistakes all 
action as conditioned by a ‘subject.’......But there is no such 
[subject, no such] substratum ; there is no ‘being’ behind doing, 
acting, becoming. ‘ The doer’ is merely a fictitious addition to 
the doing; the ‘doing’ is all...... But the slavish avail them- 
selves of the belief in free will; and, in fact, support no belief 
with so much zeal as this, that the strong are free to be weak, and 
that a rapacious bird can, if it will, be a lamb. For in this way 
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they appropriate in their minds the right of zmputing to the bird 
of prey the fact that it is rapacious.’’* 

After this wild whirl of words let us pause to take breath. 
According to Nietzsche, there were originally two opposite types 
of man, endowed by nature with contrary impulses. Both were 


as yet devoid of moral ideas. But somehow the strong organised 


themselves—not from impulse, but from necessity—and then 
they fell upon and enslaved the weak and cowardly with their 
loose organisation. It was at this puint that the idea of good 
and bad, good and evil, arose. A new movement began with 
the revolt of the slaves—the most perfect type of whom are the 
Jews—who originated what we krtow as Christian morality. So 
far this slave-morality has triumphed, though there have been at 
intervals partial revolts against it; which, however, have been 
only temporarily successful. But the future lies with the 
‘master-morality,’ of which Nietzsche is the prophet. Then 
man will return to the non-moral stage, which is ‘‘ beyond goud 
and evil,’’ z.¢., is beyond the miserable, fawning, lying morality 
of Christianity. 

Since the slave-revolt in morality, life, till then a delight, at 
least for the bold and powerful, has become a torment. For the 
fundamental instinct of man is not unselfishness and pity, but 
selfishness and cruelty. ‘‘ Right”’ and ‘‘ wrong”’ are the crea- 
tion of law. ‘‘ Only after the law has once become established, 
do ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ exist...... To speak of right or wrong in 
itself is altogether meaningless ; 1 ttself the act of injuring, vio- 
lating, exploiting, destroying, can, of course, not be anything 
‘wrong,’ inasmuch as life essentially, t.e., in its fundamenta] 
functions, works injury, violation, exploitation and destruction, 
and cannot be conceived otherwise. Indeed, we are even forced to 
submit to still more delicate truths : such as the fact that, viewed 
from the highest biological point of view, legal conditions can 
never be anything else but exceptional conditions, that is to say, 
partial restrictions of the proper will of life which seeks power. 
aia A legal order conceived as sovereign and universal; not as a 
means of which different complexes of power avail themselves in 
their struggle with one another, but as a means against all war 
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whatsoever...... such an order would be a principle hostile to life, 
tending to destroy and disintegrate life, an outrage upon the 
future of man, a sign of languor, a by-way to the Nothing.’’* 
The fundamental instinct for ‘ exploiting’ others is contrary 
to ‘slave morality.’ Buta fundamental instinct cannot be de- 
stroyed, though its direction may be changed. The origin of 
‘bad conscience’ is now evident. ‘‘ Bad conscience I take as 
the deep sickness which man had to fall into. when under the 
pressure of that most radical of all changes to which he was ever 
subjected,—that change which he experienced when he found 
himself for ever locked within the ban of society and peace. 
Precisely as the water-animals must have felt, when forced to the 
alternative of either becoming land-animals or of perishing, even 
so in the case of men, those semi-animals happily adapted to 
wildness, warring, roving and adventure. All at once their un- 
consciously regulating and safely-leading instincts were rendered 
worthless and ‘ unharnessed.’...... They were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of thinking, reasoning, calculating, of combining causes 
and effects (what misery !), to their consciousness,—their meanest 
and least reliable organ ! .....And, worse still, those old instincts 
had by no means ceased all at once to make their demands!” 
Now, ‘“‘all instincts which do not discharge themselves out- 
wards will receive an inward directton—this is what I call the 
internaltsation of man ..... Those terrible bulwarks, by means of 
which a political organisation guarded itself against the ancient 
instincts of freedom (punishments are first of all among these 
bulwarks) effected the result that all these instincts of wild, free 
and roving man turned inward against man himself. Enmity, 
cruelty, the pleasures of persecution, of surprise, of change, of 
destruction—imagine all these turning against the owners of 
such instincts: fhts is the origin -of ‘bad conscience.’ Man 
who, from a lack of outer enemies and obstacles, and because he 
found himself wedged into the unbearable straits and regularities 
of custom, impatiently tore, persecuted, gnawed at, maltreated 
himself, stirred up man, this captive animal grating against the 
bars of his cage, intended to be ‘tamed,’ this creature deprived 
of and pining for its home, the desert ; he, who was compelled to 
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make out of himself an adventure, a torture chamber, an unsafe 
and dangerous wilderness—this fool, this homesick and despair- 
ing captive, became the inventor of ‘bad conscience.’”* This 
transition was sudden. ‘‘ Our hypothesis...presupposes...that 
that change did not take place gradually, or spontaneously, and 
did not represent an organic-ingrowing into new conditions, but 
rather a rupture, a leap, a compulsion, an unavoidable fate 
against which there was no opposition, and not even any re- 
sentment.” The ‘state,’ therefore, ‘‘ made its appearance in the 
form of a terrible tyranny,” the instruments of which were “ any 
herd of flaxen-haired robber-beasts, a conqueror and master 
race, which, organised for war and possessing the power of or- 
ganisation, will unhesitatingly lay its terrible clutches upon some 
population perhaps vastly superior in numbers, but as yet shape- 
less and roving....... They are innocent as regards the meaning 
of guilt, of responsibility, of regard,—these born organisers........ 
‘ Bad conscience’ has not grown among them, thus much is self- 
evident—but it would never have grown at all but for them, that 
ill-shaped growth...... This tnstinct of freedom, suppressed, drawn 
back and imprisoned in consciousness and finally discharging 
and venting itself only inwards against self: only this is the be- 
ginning of bad conscience.” And now we can understand how 
man came to frame the conception of ‘guilt’ and ‘sin.’ It is 
due to ‘‘ that will to self-torture, that stemmed-back cruelty of 
animal man who has become internalised, who is, as it were, 
chased back into himself, who is encaged in the ‘state,’ to the 
end of being tamed, who invented ‘ bad conscience’ for the pur- 
pose of causing pain to himself after the more natural outlet of 
this will to cause pain has become obstructed.” We are the in- 
heritors of the vivisections of conscience and of animal self-torture 
of thousands of years. But all administration of justice, the 
punishment of ‘so-called’ criminals, the greater part of art, 
especially tragedy, are also disguises in which primitive cruelty 
can still manifest itself. 
Slave-morality, with its ‘ascetic ideal’ of self-suppression 
and contempt of life, and its tormenting invention of conscience, 
allowed the slaves, it is true, to take vengeance on their masters ; 
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it also. subjugated the mighty man-beasts of prey and created 
better conditions of existence for the small and weak, for the 
rabble, the gregarious animals ; but it has been pernicious to hu- 
manity as a whole, because it has prevented the free evolution 
of precisely the highest human type. ‘‘ The collective degenera- 
tion of man to that which, in the eyes of socialistic ninnies and 
blockheads of the present day, seems their ‘man of the future,’ 
—their ‘ idol,’—this degeneration and dwarfing of man to the 
perfect herd-animal (or, as they say) to the man of ‘free so- 
ciety’), this brutalising of man to the animal pigmy of equal 
rights and pretensions”’ is the destructive work of slave- 
morality. In order to discipline humanity to supreme splendour 
we must revert to nature, to the morality of the masters. ‘‘A 
factor which... possesses evident value with reference to the great- 
est durability of arace...would by no means possess the same 
value, if the problem were the formation of astrongertype. The 
welfare of the greatest number and the welfare of the smallest 
number are antitlietical points-of-view of valuation. To regard 
the former as being by ttself of higher value,—this we shall leave 
to the simplicity of English biologists.”” Rome succumbed to 
Judea with its ascetic ideal. ‘‘ True enough that the Renaissance 
witnessed a dazzlingly-haunted reawakening of the classic ideal, 
of the noble manner of valuation in all things: Rome itself 
moved, like some asphyctic coming back to life, beneath the 
pressure of the new Judaised Rome built upon it, which pre- 
sented the aspect of an ecumenical synagogue and was called 
‘Church.’ But forthwith Judea triumphed again, thanks to 
that thoroughly moblike (German and English) movement of re- 
sentment, called the Reformation...... Once again, in an even 
still more decisive and deeper sense, Judea triumphed over the 
classic ideal through the French revolution: the last political 
noblesse in Europe, that of the seventeenth and eighteenth French 
centuries, broke down under the popular resentment-instincts. 
True it is that in the very midst of this event the most extraor- 
dinary, the most unexpected thing happened ; the antique ideal 
appeared bodily and with unheard-of splendour before eyes and 
conscience of humanity,—and once again, more sharply, more 
plainly, more forcibly than ever, against the old, false battle-cry 
of resentment about the right of the most, against. the will to the 
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grading, degradation and levelling, to the downward and dusk- 
ward of man,—resounded the terrible and rapturous counter-cry 
of the privilege of the fewest! Like some last hint pointing to the 
other road appeared Napoleon, that most isolated and latest- 
born of men that ever was; and in him appeared the incarnate 
problem of the noble ideal as such. Let it be well considered 
what kind of problem this is: Napoleon, this synthesis of non- 
human and over-human.” All this travail of the centuries is a 
means to the production of the ‘ over-man.’ ‘‘ We shall find as 
the ripest fruit pendent from the tree, the sovereign individual, 
like to himself alone, delivered from the morality of custom, 
autonomous, supermoral (for ‘ autonomous’ and ‘moral’ are mu- 
tually preclusive terms), in short, the man of private, independ- 
ent and long will, who may promtse—and in him a proud con- 
sciousness vibrating in all his fibres, of that which finally has been 
attained and realised in his person, a true consciousness of power 
and freedom, a feeling of human perfection in general.”’ 

The Genealogy of Morals, of which a partial summary has 
now been given, was intended as a defence of Beyond Good and 
Evil. Nietzsche made a mistake in writing it; if he had con- 
fined himself to oracular utterances, it might have been sup- 
_posed that he had some solid basis for them, and at least he 
would not have revealed so plainly the utter nakedness of his 
thought. But, in a weak moment, he condescended to proof of 
his ‘‘ deep” sayings, and was lost. The editor who naturally 
despises Hegel, the greatest philosopher of the century, tries in 
vain to present Nietzsche’s doctrine in a reasonable light. He 
tells usthat his author ‘‘ knew that the historical side was his 
weakest point.” The editor is wiser than his author. Nietzsche 
expressly plumes himself upon his ‘‘ deep” insight into history, 
and charges all other moralists with blindness. In words already 
quoted he says that the English ‘“‘ historians of morality ’’ are 
‘“‘certainly lacking in the historical spirtt...... They think, each and 
every one, according to an old usage of philosophers, essenttally 
unhistorically ; no doubt whatever! The botchery of their gene- 
alogy of morals becomes manifest right at the outset.’’ Are 
these the words of one who ‘“‘ knew that the historical side was 
his weakest point?” But, in truth, the historical side was not his 
weakest point; all his sides are equally weak, whether he is 
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philological, anthropological, biological or metaphysical; there 
is no solidity in him from beginning to end, but either a resurrec- 
tion of exploded ideas or a wild travesty of life and history. I 
have already dealt with his philological argument. Let us now 
look for a moment at the anthropological. 

At the beginning of civilisation there were two distinct races, 
the ‘noble’ and the ‘slavish,’ the former ‘ organised,’ the 
latter unorganised, or but ‘loosely organised.’ Before the union 
of these two races, men were actuated purely by the natural 
impulses of selfishness and cruelty. They had no ‘‘ conscience,” 
no sense of guilt, and no sympathy for their fellow-men. With- 
out enlarging upon the manifest inadequacy of the division of 
man into two races, it is enough to point out that there is no- 
thing new in thts conception of man as originally a creature of 
purely selfish instincts ; it was the basis of the doctrine of Hobbes, 
who maintained that in a state of ‘nature’ man was purely 
selfish, being actuated only by love of power and love of gain. 
It was pardonable in Hobbes to take this view, at a time when 
nothing was definitely known of the primitive condition of man. 
But the theory is at once contrary to fact, and utterly untenable 
in itself. Anthropology has shown beyond doubt that early man 
was social, and indeed without combination he could not have 
maintained his existence at all. He was therefore not purely ego- 
istic ; he was no solitary ‘‘ beast of prey,” actuated only by the 
lust of cruelty, but a being with the feeling of solidarity, and a 
certain degree of unselfishness. The same conclusion is confirmed 
by biology, which shows us that the higher animals exhibit social 
as well as selfish instincts; and that man, granting him to have 
been descended from some lower form of animal, must neces- 
sarily have inherited both tendencies. Further, Nietzsche contra- 
dicts himself. He assumes that the ‘blond beast of prey’’ was 
a being of pure impulse, while yet it was just his faculty of ‘‘ or- 
ganisation”’ which enabled him to subdue the less organised 
races. It never seems to have occurred to him that a long pro- 
cess of development must have taken place before this organised 
form of existence could arise, and that the ‘ master-morality ’ 
which he describes could only result from the transcendence of 
purely animal impulse. If primitive man had no social instincts, 
by what miraculous process did he develope into a social being ? 
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This ‘‘ blond beast’ is supposed to have fallen upon the 
inferior races from a pure love of cruelty. Of course this is en- 
tirely unhistorical; the dominant races were urged to conquest 
by the same desire, in a less developed form, as that which ac- 
counts for the expansion of England now: they were seeking to 
keep open the avenues for higher development. 

When we turn to the inferior races we find that, like the 
superior, they were already partly organised, and had ina less 
degree developed the same moral qualities as the others. Com- 
ing under the dominion of a more powerful and more developed 
people, they were forced to submit and become slaves or serfs. 
The process was inevitable and salutary, the result being a higher 
development of both. The slave learned to see in the master 
the embodiment of higher moral qualities, and the master de- 
veloped the moral qualities distinctive of those who have to 
think for others and who learn to despise their own life. No 
doubt this form of society was very inadequate, but it was the 
means of transition to a higher. 

Nietzsche takes the Jews as the representatives of ‘slave- 
morality,’ and with this ‘slave-morality’ he identifies the ‘ as- 
cetic ideal.’ In other words, he is absolutely blind to the double 
aspect of Christian morality. Christianity, as originally an- 
nounced, did not affirm that the true life of man consists simply 
in dying to the natural self, but in transforming the natural into 
the higher self. Its motto was not, like Buddhism, ‘ Die,” but 
‘“Die to live.’ Nor did it oppose itself to the ‘ master’ or 
‘ruler’ as such, but only to that self-assertion which denied the 
claims of all men to rank as men. It certainly, and justly, ex- 
hibited the unreasonableness of an absolute distinction of class 
or race, such as Nietzsche unwarrantably assumes, but only to 
re-affirm the higher nature of all men, the universal possibility of 
recreating every man on the basis of his essential nature as a 
son of God. The only ‘resentment’ of Christian morality was 
the just and reasonable ‘ resentment’ against the one-sided self. 
assertion of a class or race, the basis of which was blindness to 
the deeper identity which makes all men brothers. What gives 
countenance to Nietzsche’s charge that Christian morality is 
‘ascetic’ is the fact that, struggling as it did with barbarous 
tribes, who were very imperfectly fitted to receive its lesson, it 
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was forced to accentuate the “‘ die,’”’ which forms the half of its 
message; but with the Reformation and the beginning of the 
modern world, the other half began-to receive its due ; and what- 
ever progress has been made in the last four hundred years has 
owed its moving power to this so-called ‘slave-morality.’ Chris- 
tianity, in fact, is a synthesis of ‘ master-morality’ and ‘slave- 
morality,’ because it seizes the principles involved in both. 

The historical argument of Nietzsche is thus just as baseless 
as the philological. Nor is his metaphysical doctrine one whit 
less crude and one-sided. He argues that the idea of individual 
freedom is due to the fiction of a ‘self’ which is separated from 
its active expression, and that freedom is a dream; a man acts 
as his nature fits him to act, and cannot act otherwise. There 
is nothing new in this: it is the old doctrine of ‘ determinism ’ 
in a new dress. Of course there is no ‘self’ apart from ac- 
tivity; but neither is there any activity without a self; human 
action is self-activity, not a mechanical sequence. Nietzsche's 
wild talk of the ‘‘ blond beasts of prey,’’ which cannot do other- 
wise, is mere materialistic clap-trap ; man is not a pure animal, 
but an animal who is capable of creating and following ideals. 

Nietzsche’s derivation of ‘ bad conscience’ is as preposter- 
ous as the rest of his doctrine. He assumes that the ‘ masters,’ 
when they subdued the slaves, were nothing but beasts of prev, 
with a lust for cruelty ; entirely forgetting that they were already 
moralised, and formed an organised community. If so, how can 
it possibly be true that as yet ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ did not exist ? 
The qualities which enabled the conquering races to overcome 
others were moral qualities, not animal instincts; and if they 
were prepared to sacrifice the lives of others, they were not less 
ready to sacrifice their own. But Nietzsche, starting from the 
false assumption that society did not yet exist—although he 
has himself told us that the masters were ‘ organised '—attempts 
to derive conscience from the fretting against the bars of society 
of those who were as yet ‘roving beasts of prey.’ ‘ Bad con- 
science,’ he therefore explains as self-torture, due to the frustra- 
tion of animal impulse, but only because man’s reason reveals to 
him a higher law. Thus society is not a restraint, as Nietzsche 
assumes, but a means of freedom—the means by which the indi- 
vidual receives back a hundred-fold what he foregoes. Without 
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society man would be what Nietzsche calls him, a ‘ beast,’ or 
rather something much lower, for ‘ beasts’ are not ‘solitary.’ 
Nor is Nietzsche’s account of the origin of ‘ bad conscience’ 
consistent with itself. On the one hand, he attributes the dis- 
tinction of good and evil to the ‘slaves,’ while, on the other 
hand, he finds its origin in the ‘ masters.’ If ‘ bad conscience’ 
is the result of the vain struggle against the impulse to ‘ exploita- 
tion,’ it ought to be felt only by those who feel that impulse, 2.c., 
the ‘masters.’ The ‘slaves,’ destitute, as he supposes them to 
be, of the ‘ noble’ instinct of cruelty, should be absolutely inno- 
cent of ‘bad conscience.’ But it is just the ‘slaves’ who, in 
some unexplained way, have effected the ‘transvaluation of 
values,’ and originated ‘ bad conscience.’ This is only another 
instance of the reckless and self-contradictory doctrine, which is 
admired by men like Nietzsche’s editor. The contradiction 
arises from a glimmer of the truth, which it is the main object of 
the book to disprove, that all men have the same essential 
nature, and that morality is the product of that universal reason 
which is operative in all men. 

‘Right’ and ‘ wrong,’ we are told, are the creation of law. 
This, of course, is the ‘‘same old cabbage "’ cooked up anew. The 
Greek sophists said the same thing long ago, and the fallacy was 
repeated by Hobbes. And Nietzsche’s reason is simply Hobbes’ 
reason, viz., that man 1s by ‘nature’ entirely selfish and ra- 
pacious. Justice is the creation of law merely in the sense that 
Jaw establishes what the reason of man declares to be reason- 
able. Without the tacit consent of society to what is ‘ right’ and 
‘wrong,’ there is no solid basis whatever for justice; and if 
Nietzsche could succeed in bringing us into a state of pure 
‘nature,’ the only result would be an internecine war in which 
his ‘overman’ would inevitably go to the wall from want of 
combination with his fellows. He forgets that if man could be 
brought into his visionary ‘state of nature,’ there would be no- 
body to ‘exploit.’ With the crack-brained enthusiasm of his 
kind, he imagines that he can both have his cake and eat it: 
that when he has destroyed the whole basis of society, and with 
it the very conditions which give room for eminence in any di- 
rection, the advantages of society will still remain. There is 
just one glimmer of sense in the whole of Nietzsche's rhodomon- 
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tade; vzz., that the ideal of society cannot be realized by levelling 
all down to the monotonous equality of the socialist ; but this 
truth is distorted into the preposterous doctrine that the ‘ over- 
man’ is above all law, human and divine, and is entitled to 
make the world his ‘‘ oyster.’’ The only claim any man can have 
for special privileges above his fellows is the reasonable claim not 
to be fettered in that free development of himself which is essen- 
tial to the good of all. So far from being contrary to the spirit 
of Christian ethics, this claim is simply an application of its fun- 
damental principle: ‘‘ Die tolive.” The best that one can say 
for Nietzsche is, that his opposition to mere self-mortification as 
an end in itself may help to drive home the truth, that morality is 
not negative, but positive, or rather is the atlirmation of the 
higher self by the transcendence of the lower. 
JoHN Watson. 


Supplementary Note. 


{In what is said above Nietzsche's doctrine has been examined purely in itself. 
Readers of the QUARTERLY will read with great interest the following diagnosis of 
Nietzsche, communicated by so distinguished a specialist as Dr. C. K. Clarke, 
Superintendent of the Rockwood Hospital, Kingston.—J. W.] 


Rockwoop HospitaL, Kincston, March 4, 1898. 


The case of Friedrich Nietzsche, when dealt with in the hard, 
matter-of-fact way in which medicine must regard such cases, is 
clearly one of paranoia, ending, no doubt, in chronic insanity, and 
the history, as outlined in the QuaRTERLY Review for January, 1896, 
furnishes all the data necessary to make an accurate diagnosis. In 
the first place, although but little information about family history is 
given, hereditary defect is clearly shown in the father’s case. Soft- 
ening of the brain—the popular term for General Paresis—is given 
as the cause of his death. He died at 39 or 40, the age at which 
paresis almost invariably occurs. A physician would require more 
than a mere statement that the paresis was caused by a person’s fall- 
ing down stairs, as it 1s a most insidious disease, Covering years in 
its development, and the difficulties in co-ordination in the early 
stages are often the cause of such accidents as that detailed. How- 
ever, be that as it may, we havea nervous child (Friedrich Nietzsche) 
whose father died of softening of the brain (General Paresis) a dis- 
ease which finds its best soil for development in the neurotic. It is 
said that Nietzsche did not show any congenital derangement of in- 
tellect, but this statement is devoid of importance, for while children 
often give evidence of defect and want of balance, actual derange- 
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ment is rare. What is shown, though, is that the child was of neu- 
rotic type—abnormal type, if it might be so expressed. ‘* He made 
no friends, and was too earnest for his years.” The boys called him 
‘‘ little clergyman;’’ they took home stories of his extraordinary ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, and how he recited hymns that made 
them cry, &c. In many respects his accomplishments smacked of 
precocity. At the age of puberty he was morbid, shy and reserved, 
cultivating the soil most suitable for the development of paranoia, 
and he ‘“ breathed out in verse thgt deep depression no anodyne for 
which was anywhere accessible to him.” His melancholy was quite 
characteristic of paranoia in its early stages, and although he took 
short excursions out of it, eventually he relapsed into his former con- 
dition, until the disease which was already establishing itself became 
apparent. It is probable that hallucinations were present early in the 
day, and no doubt the demon who whispered to him when at Leipzig 
to take Schopenhauer’s books home was a very real person to him. 
It is rarely indeed that paranoiacs in the early stages of disease are 
recognized as insane persons, although freely classed as ‘‘ cranks ” 
by those not familiar with disease of the brain. It is also true that 
many of them have what is little short of genius in some directions. 
None of them are well balanced though, and in numerous instances 
the problems of life are those which they endeavour to solve in their 
own manner, which is ordinarily at variance with that adopted by 
any one else. In the early stages the idea of persecution is generally 
present, and this may take the form of a fixed delusion, although not 
necessarily so; but there is a desire to shun the world full of enemies, 
and little confidence is reposed in any one for fear that he may prove 
to be one of the wicked in disguise. As the disease progresses the 
‘‘ego’’ generally becomes prominent and finally overshadows everything 
else. Instead of shunning the world, as he formerly did, the para- 
noiac asserts himself, although he may have as little faith in the 
world as ever, and in his :mportance despises everybody and every- 
thing. If his delusions and hallucinations demand it, he will sacri- 
fice much to obtain his end, life if necessary. Riel and Guiteau were 
cases in point. In the final stage, after excitement has wasted the 
energy of the brain cells, we have mental extinction or dementia-— 
truly a living death. How closely Nietzsche fullowed the classical 
course of the disease the narrative discloses. He was clearly doomed 
from the earliest day of his existence, and it is doubtful if much 
could have been done so obviate the tragedy of his life. His story is 
that of nearly all paranoiacs. C. K. CiarkeE. 


THE COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 27, 1808. 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


Undergraduates in Arts (attending)...................65 287 
“ “ (extra-mural)..............00.. 106 
Post-graduates in Arts (attending) ............c.seeeeee 13 
General students ‘“ (attending) ..................00 Ig 
Students in Practical Science Faculty ............... 30 
a Theological Faculty ............ceeeeeeeeeee 42 
Medical Faculty secs i caaseisentis veveeadsave 11! 

608 


Or, allowing for double registrations, 589, as compared with 567, 
564, 533, 450 and 432 in the five preceding years. Our increase 
of late has been chiefly in extra-mural students, (who have risen 
from 38, five years ago, to 106 this year) ; and this is fortunate, 
as we have not class-room accommodation in Arts for many 
more than the 319 now attending. To improve the course for 
the extra-mural students, we are providing tutors in almost every 
class, who, in return for small fees, correct their essays and exer- 
cises and keep them in touch with the work of the classes. The 
calendar gives information in detail on this point. Whether in- 
creased accommodation should be provided; and if so, whether 
it should be by erecting a special building for the Theo- 
logical Faculty, or for a Library and Museum, and then using 
those large rooms for classes, or whether, in accordance with 
some better plan, is a large subject and one calling for the fullest 
consideration by the Trustees and the friends of the University 
everywhere. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


In Medicine, .M.DijC. Micitesdasevsasndsvianichencinseeeties 35 
In Theology (Testamuls)................cccceeeeeseeeneeeees 8 
In Practical Science (3 B.Sc.; 2 M.E.; 1 D.V.S.)... 6 





Pea WB) chests sat nenes oatneirgaen wseaveeesaes lucene I 
InvArts (66: BiAss 14 Mi.) xccsccesnuencataesessiandeeres 80 
130 


The largest number of degrees ever conferred before was 
106, in 1897. 
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This year three honorary degrees were conferred: in Di- 
vinity, on Professor James Ross, B.D., Montreal, and on the Rev. 
Canon Low, Almonte; and in Laws, on the Right Honourable 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister of Canada. 

LOSSES DURING THE SESSION. 

Professor David Cunningham, B.A., M.D., was taken away 
from the staff of the Medical Faculty by an untimely death, early 
in the session, just as he was giving promise of a distinguished 
career. This Faculty has lost five men by death in the course of 
the last five years. 

Two years ago I reported that Mr. John Cormack had re- 
signed the janitorship owing to failing health. He, too, was 
taken from us in the course of the session, and his death leaves a 
void not easily filled in the hearts of all who knew his sterling 
worth. 

Last year I reported the retirement of the Registrar, the 
Rev. Dr. George Bell. This perfect gentleman, the first student 
and first graduate of Queen’s, has since been called away to serve 
in the sanctuary above, to the great grief of every member of the 
University. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

In giving the number of our students, we do not include 
those in the affiliated ‘‘ School of Mining and Agriculture,” or in 
the Dairy School, originated by friends of Queen’s, but now 
managed by the Provincial Government, or those in classes con- 


nected with various forms of University extension. The most 


interesting of these forms is the Summer School, which begins 
generally about the 1st of July, and is attended chiefly by High 
School teachers. The subjects to be taken up next July (1898), 
are Animal Biology, by Professor Knight; Chemistry, by Dr. 
Lehmann; and Latin and Greek, by Rev. A. B. Nicholson. I 
subjoin a report by Dr. Goodwin of last summer’s course : 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The summer school for 1897 was held as before in July, and was 
attended by fifteen students. Of these four were intra-mural students 
of the University, residing in Kingston. They took advantage of the 
summer session to make progress towards an Arts degree. Of the 
remaining eleven, three studied Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology 
as part of an engineering course, while eight were extramural Uni- 
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versity students studying for Arts degrees. Five of the students 
were graduates, three of Toronto, one of McGill, and one of Queen's 
University. The subjects studied were Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology. Six students took Chemistry alone, seven studied Miner- 
alogy and Geology, and two undertook the three subjects. The work 
done in each subject was mostly of an advanced character, but an 
elementary course of lectures on Chemistry was given, chiefly for the 
purpose of helping teachers to correct methods of presenting the 
subject. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following report from the Treasurer shows what progress 
is being made with the Fund in honour of the revered Dr. 
Williamson :— 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY THE TREASUER, J. B. MACIVER, TO THE 


WILLIAMSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND SINCE LIST PUBLISHED 
IN ‘* QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, JULY, 1897. 


R. S. O'Loughlin, M.A., New York (Further) .. ... $875 00 
Lavell & Farrell, Smith’s Falls, $100; interest paid 

{EWO: Yas) soi, escinsessurmnineder vosisseadeeusesientouasanes 12 00 
D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., Cornwall .............ceeseeeeeee 25 00 
John: Dull, Kingston <2.ccssoscsccssswstenveeesiauasssaccebets 10 00 
J.B. Melver, Kingston: asics ccsveescctavasceouss icatetaan IO 00 
George Y. Chown, Kingston ...........cccceecesseeeeeeees 10 00 
Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., Montreal, second in- 

StAIMeNt ON 950s vaidccrieecesesneis aoemeeseeeteumsuneees IO ao 
A. G. McBean, Montreal.................ccceccccceccesveees 10 OO 
Andrew Allan tO iecenarenisecta maneusuaie eee 10 00 
G. M. Kinghorn SO) Sadiauduircted Maaidoadesaccahcauins IO 00 
Ha Mie NOWat:- 1 OFONtO:coticesecs nausea iavalececinumaciees 10 00 
Rev. D. Strachan, Brockville .............cccccccsececceees 10 00 
John McEwen, Smith’s Falls .............cceceeseceseeeees 10 00 
Dr. E. McEwen, Carleton Place.....................ceeees IO 00 
Andrew Bell, C.E., Almonte, second instalment on 

920. cess teats sessin ecthones aciaere is asta cticroeeens 7 50 
Prof. D. H. Marshall, Kingston se peeseea ese tws tensa etaies 5 00 
Dea -Melntyre ~~ ~~ 88 dasciadicseceicoatages eed 5 00 
H, J. Wilkinson RO Rabie scattast tdetetateamaeaats 5 90 
R. N. McCreary, Carleton Place ..................c0000: 5 00 
Dr. }. Vo Anglin, Montreal ccssc.ccees ec cecusecsacnsseehesee 5 00 
Rev. Dr. R. Chambers, Bardezag, Turkey, balance 

ON G10 52 acuaca cooek tatu icin iteanedeewetepiwaceetten 5 00 
Hon. Mr. Justice Bain, Winnipeg .............0..seeeeees 5 00 
W. D. McIntosh, Carleton Place o..ccccccccssccccccsece, 5 00 
Thomas A. Brough, Owen Sound sigccccrcstewcasasecyees 5 00 
Rev. J. M. McLean, Blakeney ................. eee. 5 00 


W. J. Patterson, Carleton Place, balance on $10 ... 5 00 
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Rev. Thomas Hart, B.D., Winnipeg..................... 5 00 
Rev. J. A. Leitch, Watson’s Corners, balanceon $10 3 00 
James Réddeén,: Kingston scicssisinsccceveessesssvvectscses 3 00 
Prof. W. L. Goodwin, Kingston sSheeiecaeiusenecianees 2 00 
DeEe Ryan = rather rumnerndeeedes 2 00 — 
William Mundell eee een 2 00 
Dr. A. P. Chown a Ser eee 2 00 
C. W. Wright 6 ap iek teatenececeses 2 00 
R. J. Carson aS , ~ hae Uie Leech 2 00 
John Laidlaw ee orn rer rar rrr ere 2 00 
Rev. J. D. Boyd me ahh eel cunea ee 2 00 
Rev. eer Carmichael, D.D., King cag uarstonesaancnts 2 00 
N. R. Carmichael, M.A. = 8a... sidehan teaciiges 2 00 
Rev. J. A. Sinclair, Spencerville .................. eee 2 00 
Rev. G. Macarthur, Cardinal ...............cccccceeeeeeees 2 00 
J M.. Sherlock, TOrOnt©:. cxccnisccinwcwssuensessearwshirsanens I oo 
Rev. G. Shore, Portsmouth.................ccccccceceeeeees I 00 
Prot..J> Fowler Kingston: ciasnasseomsic.cucesoasayens: I 00 
BW. Spancenbure. "8° sisaeawierinseniciaeieearka 1 00 
Res Garnichael King: ccevsctin ap hwcexveasliecmiteeeceers: I 00 
T. McK. Robertson, Kingston  .......... ccc ce cceeeeeceees I oo 
Rev. David Watson, D.D., Beaverton .................. 10 OO 


The Treasurer, or the Principal, or Rev. James Cumberland, 
M.A., Stella, Convener of the Committee, will gladly receive ad- 
ditional subscriptions or suggestions regarding this fund. We 
have now reached the minimum sum aimed at, viz., $2,500, 
thanks to the liberality of R. S. O’Loughlin, M.A., New York, 
who has not forgotten his Alma Mater or his old Professor, and 
we venture to entertain a hope that the Committee’s maximum 
of $5,000 may yet be attained. Such a point is not beyond our 
ability or the greatness of the man whose memory is being 
honoured, or the special need of the University in the matter of 
encouragements to study. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

The subjoined report by the Treasurer gives a statement of 
the amounts received during the year ending 2nd April, 1898, on 
Capital account : 


WUDICCRUN, savacciueasec cit ceas artareatomanieseet oiecinicnteleavetas $5,380 00 
Account Sir John A. Macdonald Chair, from the Honour- 
able-Senator Gowan, LU. Dei vvccsndestinnGersiiieiciwasses 500 00 


(Making total, with interest, to credit of said 
Chair, $3,661.80.) 
Williamson Memorial Scholarship Fund .................000008 1,163 00 
(Making total of this Fund paid in addition to interest 
bein paid on two subscriptions of $100 each, $2,319.70.) 
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Gymnasium Building Bund ............ccceceeee eee eeeeeenceeseneeees $1,766 30 
(Making total of this Fund, $1,966.30.) 

Fund for new Professor in Theology Subscriptions paid to 


GALE dadieiarenen Olea stiren cada Mia neeree aetna secetteaan oa ane 3,067 89g 
(Out of which $450 was taken to pay Lecturers for past 
session.) 
Endowment Sarah McLelland Waddell Scholarship ; from 
Hugh: Waddell: wihevetissusamest stead wacotanuwulenaseaenneears 3,000 00 
Endowment from Robert Waddell Tutorship ; from Hugh 
WW ACEI Sct tanes cecornchen seu omaasanceammaenes aseueseenccneoeeis 2.500 OO 
Endowment Robert Anderson Scholarship; from executors 
late Robert Anderson, Montreal..............cccccccesecceees 1,800 oo 


Other benefactions to the revenue for the year are acknow- 
ledged in the Treasurer's general ‘‘ Statement of Revenue and 
Expenditure,’’ appended to this report. 


THE FACULTY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE AND THE 
OBSERVATORY. 


I commend to the attention of the Board the reports of 
Prof. Dupuis, Dean of the Faculty and the Observer ; and I trust 
that when the members of the University who take the Quar- 
TERLY read the extracts from them which are published in the 
July number, they will be stimulated to give a helping hand to 
make this new Faculty worthy of the man to whose energy and 
thought it owes its life and steady growth. 


THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


One of the great advantages possessed by this Faculty is 
that the four buildings which concern the students are all con- 
tiguous to each other,—the Medical College proper, the John 
Carruthers Hall, with its admirably equipped chemical labo- 
ratories, the Arts building, and the Hospital with its operating 
theatre. A wing of the hospital was burned down last Decem- 
ber, but subscriptions have been given to replace it and to add 
several improvements, such as special accommodation for con- 
sumptive patients, better private wards, and an elevator. By the 
death of Dr. Cunningham, the Dean has lost a valued assistant, 
whom it will be difficult to replace. Dr. W. T. Connell’s work as 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology proves of increasing 
interest to the students, and the Faculty is fortunate in having 
secured such a man to give his whole time to such important 
subjects. 
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THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 


The Committee appointed by you last year on an additional 
Professor for this Faculty came to the conclusion that it would 
be unwise to make any appointment until the endowment for the 
Chair had been fully secured; and the success of Dr. Smith in 
obtaining subscriptions did not warrant them in entertaining any 
hope that the goal would be reached this year. As an interim 
arrangement, they appointed the Rev. Mr. Scott, of Hespeler, 
and the Rev. Mr. Laird, of Campbellford, to give special courses 
of lectures ; and they now submit the names of Rev. Mr. Laird, 
and of Rev. Mr. Falconer, of Truro, N.S., as lecturers for next 
session, and also the name of Rev. Mr. Jordan, of Strathroy, to 
give a course on O.T. Exegesis. The payment for these courses 
is taken from the fund for which Dr. Smith is collecting. 

The Conference of the Theological alumni, held last Febru- 
ary, was the largest and most successful yet held. The pro- 
gramme for next February is in the April number of the QUEEN’s 
QUARTERLY. It is expected that all who attend will prepare on 
at least one of the topics set down for consideration. 

CONCLUSION. 

I submit the reports of the Treasurer, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Practical Science, the Observer, the Librarian, the 
Curator of the Museum, and of the Professors of Botany, Physics, 
and Animal Biology. 

G. M. GRANT, Principal. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 2ND APRIL, 1898, 


Revenue, 

Temporalities Board ...... PRD hie “tea Mo Gliese & Giscniddiie war a ainanaene oad $ 2,000 00 
The Professors, Beneticiaries of the Temporalities Board .............. 625 oo 
Rent of Carruthers’ Hall 2.1.2... cc cece cece cece eces eee eer eee 1,250 OO 
RentOl Landi... esidaeneee Sawa: aeons es eaten webins ereatd Cees as 140 00 
School of Mining &c., for Lecturer on Mechanism.. ........ sia led aad 500 oo 
School of Mining &c., for Lecturer on Civil Ene Ines ns aft eae Sea wiera ee 250 00 
Chancellor's Lectureship ices 6 6 aNcbes e WYe Ct gic Aan Pa we ere ae ereee Ae EM Ns 250 00 
Hugh Waddell, Lectureship on Church History..........-cc0 sees cece 250 00 
The Robert Waddell Tutorship in Physics ............. ea teamee acta 150 00 
John Roberts Allan, Chair of Botany ........c0.ccc cece ec ececeeccees 150 oo 
COS 5s ig ices hcg Suede eA Gs CaS ee ee BES TU Be Re Bits betel ae aana ae 10,224 96 
Interest on Mortgages and other Securities ........20. ceccceceeee cs 17,761 32 
General Assembly's College Fund— 

Church Agent 24 vc i os ese core eae enw ene ea ee $2,196 68 

Congregations contributing directly ........ ccc ccue cece 959 25 


a, 35593 
Receipts for Scholarships ..........0. er ee err een re eee 2,253 04 
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Interest on Jubilee Subscriptions ............ cee ee cee eee sos aia asia $ 3,581 57 
Special Subscriptions for Revenue .... .....00-eeesees ee eae 42 00 
Subscriptions for Practical Science Department............. jee aay 300 00 
Subscriptions on account of Theological Department.............- 000. 450 00 
Balance Deficiency ...6:..s.006.dscesceeve cs Pu wae e Gh Wale eratredetass 8,954 54 
$52,667 36 
Expenditure. 

DENCIENCY) 1S00-Fies sc wash os ence thea ee Oem eew Ce lea hens oaees ~-e-$ 8,955 17 
Salaries— Professors and Lecturers in Theology ............ Ce aciere Oa a 7,975 00 
f Professors and Tutors in Arts ..... ... cc cece ee cece ec cee cee . 24,825 00 
ns Other '‘OMCers ai. 6c sess eo vainieaw ny Shue eueewas neee oowe uae 2,341 00 
Chancellor's Lectureship. jsssa cose os ela ene wa eek eee tha cee er aeons 250 00 

Church Agents Commission on Collections for General Assembly’ s Col- 
lege Pind—2 yearsiscs <aseweceron.ds Suen wcak Ses cere eee Re sere 120 00 
TOSGrANCe: 274. cate t a Case ease wdc oeeweew ee. Ooted Sowe ee Vie teoatan 185 00 
Library, Laboratories, Museum, &c. .......... woucea tas Fatadwesnwses 2,248 83 
Practical Science Department ...........eceeeees deg ee rartacs be selva antes he 609 49 
Taxes, Repairs and Grounds ag.iic wecswsiee: cue kawngess.6- aee grew ese o> 555 68 
scholarship -ACcOUnt foo. vas acwaswecewn toate ehasae Segue weese . 2,253 04 
Travelling Expenses...........6. eae sa tae lelaes aveis cn earner areas 87 50 
Advertising, Printing and Stationery . rr er eer Pe er oe Lewes 1,504 62 
Fuel, Water, Gasand Electricity ........... e.eese Ci ae tate ware ; 590 I5 
Contingencies ete Peedisewesd Gaon Choma bitunayeds ats the eee caus 166 88 
$52,667 36 


Queen's College, Kingston, 23rd April, 1898. 
Examined and found correct. 


E. CrLark, . 
. CALLAGHAN, Auditors. 


J. B. McIVER, Treasurer. 





EXTRACTS FROM REPORT ON PRACTICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 


In presenting the following report on the Faculty of Practical Science, I do so 
with a considerable degree of satisfaction arising from our past success, and not 
without some apprehension as to the future. 

Remembering that we started in an almost destitute condition as regards ac- 
commodation, appliances, teaching power, financial resources, and students, but 
not destitute of hope and determination, we have every reason to feel grateful for 
the progress made. 

There were twenty-one students working in the shops during the past session, 
all but six being students in mining, and all but four being freshmen. 

The work in carpentry was particularly well done, dueto the kindness of Mr. 
Williamson, one of the best master carpenters of the city, who volunteered his ser- 
vices, and gave a very large portion of his time in overseeing and directing and as- 
sisting the students in their work, 

Without his services, for which we cannot hope to pay him, I fear that con- 
fusion would have reigned supreme in the process of wood-working, for my own 
time has been so thoroughly occupied that it would have been impossible to have 
given much of it to this work. 

For the machine shop I cannot say so much; for the only instructor, Mr. 
Jackson, being a student in mechanical engineering, has had so much to do in re- 
ceiving and digesting instruction, that comparatively little of his time could be 
given to instructing others. This, however, was not of so much importance, as 
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only a small number of students were engaged in machine work, and I endeavoured 
to give my spare time to this sub-department rather than to others. I expect the 
case to be otherwise next year. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the work done or of the 
things made. Suffice it to say that several valuable pieces have been finished or 
almost finished, and others are far under way. Of these I might mention a screen 
shaker and several other things for the school of mining, apparatus for the phyis- 
cal, and for the biological departments, a beautiful machine for use in the mechani- 
cal department, with various other machines and models. 

With an educated mechanical instructor, who could spend his whole time in 
the workshops, the University might be saved money each year, by having con- 
structed in the shops valuable pieces of physical and other apparatus which are 
now bought in foreign markets at a high price, 

It is satisfactory to know that so far, with the exception of the purchase price 
of new machines (and these are there for years to come), the workshops have been 
self-supporting, i.e., the fees have paid the running expenses. 

This is due to the circumstance that very little has been paid for salaries, the 
work of the shops being done almost gratuitously, or by those who are ostensibly 
paid for doing other work, and who voluntarily extend their services by giving 
time and attention to the wants of the shops. 

Besides, the cost of heating is remarkably little. The consumption of coal for 
the whole session is only about nine tons, and upwards of half of this was required 
to heat water for the baths in connection with the gymnasium. 

The janitor's salary is the principal item of expense, amounting to about $130 
for the session ; and he attends to the gymnasium as well as the shops. 


Having had now two years in the new building, I can pronounce it a most con- 
venient and suitable building, and one that gives a remarkable amount of accommo- 
dation for its size. There is just one inconvenience about it, and that is the gym- 
nasium overhead. 

Although the building is constructed in the strongest possible manner for the 
material entering it, yet during gymnasium hours the strain on the building is 
very great, so much so as to shake articles off the shelves in the shops beneath ; 
and how long the building will endure, without permanent injury, the violent ath- 
letics, for one can scarcely call it gymnastics, on its second floor is a question. 
This matter will probably, however, cure itself in time, for if things progress at 
their present rate, it will not be long before the whole building will be required for 
laboratory purposes. 

As to the work of Mr. Carmichael and myself, we carry on, not only the large 
and heavy department of mathematics, but nearly all the mathematical side of the 
engineering courses as well. During the past session I have had to lecture from 
twelve to thirteen hours a week upon mathematical subjects Besides, I devise 
and design and sketch every piece of work, simple or complex, that is carried out 
in the workshops, and examine and correct every drawing for the same. 

In addition, I have managed to give, on an average, almost two or three hours 
daily to superintending the work going on; but this time I look upon as my recre- 
ation. 

Nor is my assistant much better off. For, besides giving mea due amount of 
aid in the purely mathematical classes, he has had to lecture on electric theory, on 
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electric machines, and on thermodynamics in theory and practice, besides attend- 
ing to a great many other smalley, but not less important things. 

The present state of affairs is due to the poverty of the College, and I certainly 
sympathise with the Trustees in their efforts to carry on a large and expanding in- 
stitution. growing in every part except its revenue, and that, like the proverbial 
cow's tail, seems to be growing downwards. 

I think, then, that there is no difficulty in seeing in what direction we need 
pecuniary aid. 

One of the great needs which will become pressing in the near future is a 
thoroughly competent professor of Modern Engineering. Not merely a man who 
can build a railway or a canal, for such things are not classed with high-class engi- 
neering in the present day, but aman like the late J. MacQuorn Rankine, who is 
sufticiently versed in the underlying principles of mathematics and physics to work 
out and see clearly the modus operandi of all the great machines and constructions 
and processes which have been brought to such a degree of perfection during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. 

Another desideratum is a thoroughly good and commodious physical labo- 
ratory, in which experimentation may be conveniently and profitably carried out 
on problems connected, among other things, with the great subjects of electricity 
and heat and light. 

A sufficiently good building, of the character of the gymnasium, to be brick- 
veneered when practicable, could be built for $2,500 or $3,000. And my feelings 
are that I certainly would not hesitate to build in wood when funds were not forth- 
coming to build in stone, and accommodation was a necessity. 


N. F. Duputs, Dean of Practical Science Faculty, 


THE OBSERVATORY, 


Previous to the death of Dr, Williamson the Department of Astronomy, to- 
gether with the Observatory, was under his charge. Since his death matters 
have been changed by the opening of the Practical Science department and the 
more thorough study of astronomy as an essential part of the honour courses in 
Mathematics and Physics, as well as well as in some of the Practical Science 
courses, 

It is for these reasons that the Observatory must be of much more importance 
to us in the future than it has been in the past, and it becomes essential therefore 
that we should render it as efficient as our means will allow. 

The Legislature at Ottawa for insufficient reasons—in fact for no reasons 
— withdrew the annual grant of $500, which the Observatory had enjoyed for more 
than 30 years. A promise has been given that it will be re-established next year. 

The building of the Carruthers Hall in its present position has interfered with 
the usefulness of the Observatory, as it has cut off our view of the eastern sky, the 
view which is usually of the most importance; and I would suggest that in case 
of the grant being re-established, some portion of it may be applied to moving the 
Observatory building westward along the grounds to the rocky ledge bordering on 
University Avenue. 

This would give a much clearer view of the heavens, and furnish the firmest 
possible foundation for instruments, and in that position it would not be likely to 
be disturbed by new buildings for generations to come, 
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I have, since the death of Dr. Williamson, been placed:in the calendar of the 
University as Director of the Observatory. I have to use the Observatory con- 
tinually in connection with my students, and I have no serious objection to remain 
as Director if I can have an assistant to act as observer. 

Our revered and lamented friend lost his life through a mistaken over-devotion 
to the Observatory, forgetting that night-work with exposures to the frigid atmos- 
phere of a Canadian winter, with impunity, is a privilege granted only to the 
young. And although I am his successor in many respects, I do not propose to go 
and do likewise. 

I was in hopes that we might secure the services of Mr. S. A. Mitchell, M.A., 
one of our graduates, who is distinguishing himself in astronomy at Johns Hopkins 
University, and whose help would be acceptable in many ways inthe expanding 
mathematical and scientific work at Queen's; but in our straightened circumstances 
that is scarcely to be looked for. 

I would therefore suggest that Mr. Norman R. Carmichael, my present assist- 
ant in mathematics, be appointed astronomical observer, or rather astronomical as- 
assistant, and between the two of us we may be able to do the necessary work. 


N. F. Dupuis. 


THE LIBRARY. 


During the past year 916 volumes have been added to the Library, made up as 
follows :—Purchased, 630; donated, 164; bound periodicals and pamphlets, 122. 


Abstract of financial statement from Auditors’ Report to 23rd October, 1897 :— 


Total Expenditures iis saa conn catia yaaiee $1,541 16 
Total Receipts ...... ....eoee: eeeereeeeae 2507-00 
Wencteo.t betas ais eens cape aies $34 16 


Last year's deficit of $215.85 has thus basi nearly paid off. 


Upon recommendation by the Curators of the Library, the Senate thought it 
advisable to obtain, if possible, a permanent assistant for the librarian. Part of 
the duties of that position have been performed for the past few years by a post- 
graduate student holding the Nicholls Foundation Scholarship. The University is 
to be congratulated upon having secured the services of Miss Lois Saunders as as- 
sistant librarian. Miss Saunders possesses in a marked degree the rather unusual 
combination of attainments and qualities required in one holding such a position. 

ADAM SuHor TT, Librarian. 


THE MUSEUM, 


During recent years all new mineralogical and palzontological specimens 
have been deposited in the School of Mining. 

The zoological department has received a mounted specimen of a young New- 
foundland seal from Mr. James Lee, and a fine American eagle and loon from Mr. 
McKelvey. Last year’s report stated that a large number of botanical specimens 
had been received during the previous winter. The greater part of the summer 
vacation was employed in mounting and arranging these, and they are now avail- 
able for study when required. Within the last few weeks between 600 and 700 
specimens have been received from unexpected quarters. Over 400, mostly 
Fungi, are from Prof. Paul Magnus, Berlin, and 200 from the Biltmore Herbarium, 
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Biltmore, North Carolina. J. Medley Wood, Government Botanist, Durban, 
Natal, South Africa, has also informed me that he intends sending a package im- 
mediately. All these collections have been sent witha request to exchange. The 
mounting and arranging of the specimens on hand, the selecting of duplicates for 
exchange and the preparation of the bundles will involve a large amount of labour 
and consume all my available time in summer. A number of specimens of Crypto- 
gams have also been received from Dr. A. T. Drummond. 


JaMEs Fower, Curator. 


BOTANY CLASSES, 


Students enrolled in Junior Botany class........... “ 22 
“ “ First Year Honour class....., 1 65 
“ os Second Year Honour class,..... 9 


35 
Last summer I accompanied the students in botany residing in Kingston on a 


series of botanical excursions to different localities in the neighborhood. We suc- 
ceeded in securing a large number of specimens, all of which have been handed 
over to the College. Much useful material was thus obtained for class work during 
the session and fer the practical examinations at the close, Consequently, a larger 
amount of practical work was accomplished by the Junior class than in any pre- 
vious year, Junior students have no idea of what they require, and cannot collect 
or prepare useful specimens. 

All the members of the First Year Honour class brought collections of plants, 
which proved useful for themselves and for the Junior class. 

The work in the Second Year Honour class, before the vacation, was divided 
between the Cyperacez, Graminez and Vascular Cryptogams, a month being de- 
voted to each division, During the latter half of the session the Algw, Fungi in- 
‘cluding Lichens, and the Musci were taken up for equal periods. All the students 
furnished bundles of plants, which were useful for the other classes, but of no ser- 
vice to themselves. Like the Juniors, they do not know what they require, and 
only discover their ‘‘ wants’ as the work of the session advances. 

In last year's report reference was made to the fact that the supply of speci- 
mens for the use of the class was utterly inadequate, and that additional materials 
were required. A few specimens were collected during summer in the neighbor- 
hood of the city ; some were purchased, and others donated by friends, but the 
number was not sufficient. At present our supply for the first three months of the 
session is exhausted and must be renewed. The Cyperacez, Graminez and 
Pteridophyta I must collect myself, and to do so must visit Iccalities where forests 
occur, A grant of $30 would probably cover the necessary expenses. 

I desire earnestly to call attention to the fact that the Laboratory is too small. 
When the table is surrounded by seven or eight students, with their microscopes 
and books, no room remains for necessary materials. Each student requires a 
space allotted to himself, where he can arrange his specimens without interfering 
with others. This is at present impossible. The light is also defective, and on 
dark days microscopic work cannot be satisfactorily performed. 


JAMES Fow Ler. 
The Fohn Roberts Allen Professor of Botany, 
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PHYSICS. 


Herewith is an account of expenditure in connection with the Physics Depart- 
ment and the balance still in hand. You will observe in the account that $142 was 
lent to Prof. Ferguson to purchase special books for the library ; $16 paid to the 
same to procure maps for his lectures; $20 to W. C. Baker, M.A., to attend the 
meeting of the British Association last August ; $100 towards Mr. Baker's salary ; 
and $193.58 to purchase apparatus for Mr. Carmichael in connection with his lec- 
tures on electrical engineering. There were eighteen students who paid fees to at- 
tend the laboratory. I think it would be proper on the part of the trustees to allow 
these laboratory fees to be paid over in future by the Registrar to Mr. Baker, who 
attends to the laboratory students, and who has shown great enthusiasm in his 
work, He has now been with me three years, and his greater experience should 
command more remuneration. I enclose his detailed report of work done during 
the past session. Besides his work in the Arts Faculty, he had aclass during the 
first term of the session for medical students. 


Physical Laboratory Account for year ending 1st April, 1898. 





Expenditure. 

Salary of Demonstrator -023.- ohsos. Gace ve seAsaeeOhawlds ae sase $100 00 
His Expenses attending British Association ..........eeceeceeee 20 00 
For Maps in History Class-room ...............-ccecesceeees - 1600 
Loan to Prof. Ferguson for special collection of books .... ..... 342 00 
Two cases storage batteries 2... .... cc cece cece cence et ee eeee 25 55 
Three Voltmeters (Electrical Engineering) ............-. 02.6. 157 50 
Repairs, cleaning and instrumentS ........... cee eee tence, 38 1 
Balance in hand ........ Sie Mad ee R een ttee See ato ates 164 70 

$663 86 

Receipts. 

Balance; 1st April; 1807 s.2.4.<s0stdenaeiterkeeeeid eoece anes $366 45 
Apparatus Fees from Treasurer ..... co... .ceeeecoeces eer 293 00 
Interes(? 322. Geteeekeees tek Ceceiias eats wae eeia che een ere: 4 4! 

$663 86 


D. H. MARSHALL, Professor of Physics. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The total registered attendance in this department during the past session was 
104, not including six or eight third year medical students who voluntarily at- 
tended the second year physiology for a second time. 

The attendance in the pass class in Arts numbered 16; extra-murals, 4; in 
first year honours, 6; extra-murals, 2; in second year honours, to. 

In medicine the attendance in first year classes numbered 31; in second year 
classes, 24; veterinary students, rr. 

The following is an abstract statement of the receipts and expenditure in con- 
nection with the Laboratory :— 


Receipts, 
Laboratory Fees from Arts Students .......... 0.006. cece cues $202 00 
Laboratory Fees, Medicals  ......... 0c. cece cece cee ete wees 112 00 
Advanced by M6 4245. 3608.ww wt ee dee eee wieeecdede en dee al sede 42 14 


$356 14 
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Disbursements. 
Balance? O Verdraw A | 45c so oceue essen nh wwe tee e See wnw ewes $ 58 45 
WVERCS ie Pees els is Gee e Reha sd OKees ees Se ks eter Wan aver Ste noee ete 67 50 
ADPAtatus» OC. sti vce cress, Sadadiaes Sea een sane e. Same kaees 185 10 
Dissecting material and sundries ............ 200 eceseceveceess 45 09 


$356 14 

As usual, vouchers for the various payments will be sent to the College 
Treasurer, 

It was pointed out in last year’s report that one of the pressing wants of this 
department was of books of reference. Until we have the books, and the complete 
sets of magazines, containing the records of past researches in various branches of 
biology, we cannot begin research work with our advanced students. Although I 
have been on the look-out during the past two years for copies of such books in the 
lists of the second-hand dealers, I have noticed none that we could afford to buy. 
This spring 51 bound volumes of the publications of the Microscopical Society of 
London were offered for sale at {27 10s., and after consultation with the curators 
and the librarian, it was decided to order them, but we do not know whether 
we shall get them or not. Asan alternative, we have filed an order for a complete 
set of the Fournal of Physiolugy. Complete sets of Zeitschrift fur wissen schaft- 
liche Zoologie, and of Zoologischer Anzciger, are at present available in Leipsig for 
3,685 marks ($920). It would be very desirable to obtain these. 

The volumes of Lancet should be brought up to date; and complete sets of the 
Fournal of Anatomy and Physiology, Fournal of Morphology and other standard bio- 
logical publications added as opportunity offers. 

On account of the large expenditure on apparatus and dissecting material last 
year, it was found impossible to increase our museum specimens, but I hope to do 
something in this direction during the approaching summer. There is very little 
room left for specimens in the medical museum, but before this limited space is 
filled the medical faculty or graduates may erect a building which will enable us to 
unify all our biological teaching, including museum and anatomy work in one 
building. Good organisation suggests that this should be done as snon as possible, 
and done in such a way as to admit of natural expansion in the future, and without 
waste of space and money. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the following donations to the 
Laboratory :— 

1. Charts of the anatomy of the human body, from Mr, J. W. Barton, Secre- 
tary Young Men's Christian Association, Kingston. 

2. Two trays for lantern slides, from Prof. Dupuis. These were made in the 
University work-shop. 

3. Chemicals, from Prof. Goodwin, Director School of Mining. 

4. Nose-piece for microscope, from Principal Frith, Pickering College. 

5. An acetylene gas machine for furnishing gas for the lantern. Given by the 
Acetylene Gas Machine Co., of Niagara Falls, Ont. 

A. P. KNIGHT. 


The Fohn Roberts Professor of Animal Bivlogy, 


SKETCH OF THE GROWTH OF THE EPISCOPATE. 





T would be hard to find in the history of institutions a more 
pronounced contrast between any two stages in the growth 
of any one society than that which comes to light if we compare 
the Christian Church as we find it in the New Testament with the 
same Church asit is imaged for us after little more than a century 
and a half in the writings of Irenaeus. Development seems here 
at first sight to be tantamount, not merely to a radical change of 
type, but to absolute reversal. The fruit looks like a negation of 
the seed, and yet we shall find that it is not so. The change 
may be traced with approximate clearness from point to point 
through allits links without any break in the continuity. The 
influences which determined its direction can be indicated, and 
the generating elements may be seen in the embryo which under 
the given conditions have produced what one is at first tempted 
to regard as the contradiction of itself. 

We will try in the first place to show the extreme points of 
the movement—its starting place and goal. Take first the 
Church of the New Testament. 

Surely it will be admitted by everyone, who fairly opens his 
mind to the natural impressions of the language, that in the let- 
ters of Paul to the Corinthians we have a picture of a society 
which is chiefly remarkable for its total lack of hard and fast 
official organisation. There is no official machinery for securing 
even the elementary requirements of decorum. The love-feasts 
are celebrated in the most disorderly manner. Some begin to 
eat before the others arrive; one class eat and drink only too 
abundantly, while others have not enough to satisfy their hunger. 
Again, there is no special authority to decide who isto receive a 
hearing. There is an embaras de richesses of hortatory ability. 
Every one brings what he considers an edifying contribution to 
the spiritual nourishment of the assembly, a psalm, an exposition, 
an ecstatic utterance, a revelation, an interpretation. Paul 
recommends with simple good sense that not more than three 
speakers in tongues be heard at one sitting, each in turn and 
each followed by an interpreter ; two or at most three prophets 
—the first to sit down when a second arises. It is for the meet- 
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ing itself to decide immediately which of their zealous orators 
deserves a hearing. The whole body of the people exercises 
direct control in such matters; they do not delegate their powers 
to any official class. Similarly there is no regularly constituted 
court for trying cases of discipline. No proceedings are taken 
against the incestuous person until the Apostle himself demands 
energetic action. Then it isthe whole assembly, not any specially 
accredited persons, who constitute themselves judges. So, too, 
there are no recognised authorities to whom in virtue of their 
place disputes between brethren might be referred. They, the 
society of the future, the saints who are to judge the earth, St. 
Paul complains, hale each other before the tribunals of Pagan 
judges! If they must have litigation at all, can they not choose 
one of their own members as arbiter? The same anarchic con- 
dition meets us in the matter of doctrinal disputes. There is no 
fixed rule of faith forming a constitutive part of the conditions of 
membership. Some are of Paul, some of Apollos, some of 
Cephas, some will own no master save Christ Himself. In other 
words, each is essentially his own authority and tries to gain as 
many adherents as possible to his own views. Paul as founder, 
as an Apostle, and in virtue of his own personal ascendancy is 
recognised at least by the great majority as having a right to a 
certain amount of consideration. But his power is altogether 
moral, not official; he is dependent entirely on the response his 
words find in the intellect and conscience of his spiritual children. 
He carefully avoids posing as master. He does not claim obedi- 
ence, except where he is directly conscious of being the mouth- 
piece of divine revelation. With them rests the responsibility of 
recognising the stamp of divine authoritativeness in such com- 
mands and of discriminating what really is of God and what is 
not. They have the spirit themselves as well as any man. The 
activity of their own religious sense can never be dispensed 
with. They have the right and duty of determining whom and 
what they are to believe and obey. There isno visible authority 
to relieve them of that trouble, whose mere word they 
should be at liberty to accept without more ado. No doubt 
there are Apostles and Prophets. But there are also false 
Apostles and false Prophets. Many men call Paul himself a 
false Apostle, and he is not the man to hesitate about retorting 
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the charge on some of the most high-flying and pretentious of 
his adversaries. The ultimate standard, therefore, can be no- 
thing else than the spiritual sense of each individual. Let each 
see that he love the truth enough to be capable of judging. It is 
his own fault if he 1s not. 

Now no doubt the Church at Corinth was an extreme case. 
The extreme lack of orderliness there must not be regarded as 
the normal state of things in the first Christian communities. All 
the more emphatically on that account does the inference leap 
into our eyes that Paul did not look for the cure of the disorders 
of which he gives so lively a picture—disorders so painful and 
embarrassing to himself, such a hindrance to his work, and so 
galling to his just sense of personal authority—to any ecclesiastical 
organisation. The appointment of officers, the introduction of a 
definite church constitution with regular functionaries deputed 
to attend to a fixed sphere of duty and control so obviously sug- 
gested as the natural remedyin the case seems never to have 
occurred to him. Now this is most remarkable. What is the 
explanation of his forbearance ? 

The answer takes us directly to the question of the Pauline 
and New Testament theory of the Church. That theory is that 
the Ecclesia is entirely independent of any external, statutory or- 
ganisation, and indeed entirely incompatible with it. The Ec- 
clesia is a purely ideal conception. It is the entire body of those 
in earth or heaven who believe in Jesus Christ. Wherever He is 
present there is the Ecclesia with all its and His powers, and He 
is present wherever two or three are met together in His name. ° 
It is essentially a society, only in active relation with his fellows 
can a man live the Christian life, but a purely ideal society ; 
that is, one which on the one hand expands into infinite com- 
prehensiveness, knowing no limits of space or time, which on the 
other hand can contract to the very minimum of numbers 
capable of affording scope for brotherhood, without losing one 
atom of the entire totality of its functions. The smallest House- 
Church represents all Christendom, can proclaim the forgive- 
ness of sins, solemnise the reception of a new member, excom- 
municate an impenitent offender, celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
accept and ratify revelation of new truth, with no less finality 
and authoritativeness than the mightiest assembled multitude on 
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whom the Holy Spirit descends in cloven tongues and fire. 
Numbers have nothing to do with it, nor external forms, nor the 
legitimation of any human authority. The spirit of truth has 
everything; and that may make two men its organs as well asa 
thousand men. The deciding circumstance is not count of 
heads, nor anything else measurable by the senses; it is confor- 
mity with the will of God and the mind of Jesus Christ. 

In this society, however, though in all its members there is 
but one spirit, there exist, nevertheless, great differences of gifts. 
One man may have had so controlling a vision of the risen Lord 
that he is driven forth from land to land to proclaim His glory. 
Such an one is an Apostle. Another may have revelations of new 
truth which break forth from him in fervid words compelling faith 
and quickening love. He isa Prophet. Another has the gift of 
tongues, an ecstatic utterance wonderfully moving, but requiring 
interpretation into ordinary speech if it is to enlighten the intelli- 
gence. Another has a gift for practical management and for 
wisely directing the steps of younger and weaker brethren in the 
arduous path of the Christian profession. He is a pastor or 
governor, and so on. Now each of these gifts implies two things. 
First, a corresponding duty of service (dcaxovea) on the part of its 
possessors ; second, a duty of recognition on the part of all Chris- 
tian people. It is most important to lay stress on this second 
duty, because it is here above all that we find the point of attach- 
ment between the original theory of the Church and the subse- 
quent ecclesiastical and sacerdotal development. One is apt to 
call the Apostolic Church the most thorough-going democracy 
ever realised in human society. We have seen that at Corinth 
the entire assembly acts immediately, even in cases where a dele- 
gation of its powers to some smaller body would most naturally 
have suggested itself. There is, however, one qualifying circum- 
stance of immense significance which goes far to explain how it 
came to pass that out of this apparently anarchic democracy 
there eventually developed the most compact and highly central- 
ised organisation the world has ever seen. It is this. Neither 
the sovereign assembly as a whole, nor any of its members, have 
any power or any rights in themselves. There is but one authority 
recognised. That is the spirit and the word of God. When 
this has spoken the Church has only the right to obey. And 
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there are in the Church organs through which the Spirit speaks, 
namely, those who are endowed with the gift of teaching ; that is, 
above all, apostles and prophets. It is not a matter of choice 
whether one is to receive the truth uttered by these or not. All 
are bound to recognise and conform themselves to that. At the 
same time it is not in virtue of any official position that these 
gifted individuals can claim obedience, but simply as the mouth- 
pieces through which the voice of God makes itself heard. God 
may choose any instrument to make his will known, and it is not 
confined to any man nor to any special set of men. The spirit 
bloweth where it listeth. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together a word may be given to the humblest and most unlikely 
member of Christ’s body, which is no less authoritative for all 
Christians than the utterances of a Peter or a Paul. Therefore 
the assembly are not mere passive recipients of the word. They 
are entitled and bound “to try all things and hold fast that 
which is good.” Whoever the speaker might be, and we have 
every reason to believe that he might be anyone who felt that he 
had some message to deliver, they were to try his teaching by 
the touchstone of that spirit which was universally diffused among 
them. The free activity demanded of them in assimilating the 
truth with all the force of heart and mind implies a corresponding 
energy of rejection in the case of all that was not of God. 
Hence throughout the New Testament the whole community is 
held responsible for the doctrine which prevails among them, and 
not merely the disseminators of that doctrine. 

It is, however, as easy to see as it is important to remark, 
that in this recognition on the part of the freest and most ideal of 
all societies of an unconditional authority which declares itself 
most usually and manifestly through certain gifted individuals, 
there lies the germ of a tremendous official domination. The 
usual frost which follows the fire of a great creative period has 
only to fall, the gifts (chartsmata) of the early Church have only 
to stiffen into ecclesiastical offices, the free operations of the 
spirit have only to be confined to hierarchical channels and all 
the unlimited authority rightly claimed for the living revelations 
of God through Prophets and Apostles will be confiscated for the 
benefit of ordinary Church magistrates, whose platitudes will 
claim the faith and reverence due to heavenly inspirations. 
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We can now answer the question why Paul in seeking a 
remedy for the disorders at Corinth did not adopt the obvious de- 
vice of resorting to some kind of administrative mechanism. A 
formal ecclesiastical organisation of the Church of Christ would 
have been for him a contradiction in terms. That Church, ac- 
cording to him, was governed by the spirit of God, which must 
be left free to choose its own organs. Every separate community 
was entitled and bound to find out for themselves the fit persons 
to discharge the various functions of their common Christian life, 
to profit by their services and to submit to their authority just in 
so far as they recognised in them the mind of Christ. At their 
own peril it was if they rebelliously fell short or slavishly went 
too far in their obedience. 

Such, then, was the Church of Paul, and indeed of the New 
Testament generally. Some parts of it, written after Paul’s time, 
like the Acts of the Apostles, the Apocalypse, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and probably the Pastoral Letters, show an advance in 
the direction of later times and traces of a much more definite 
organisation than are to be found in his undoubted writings. 
But it is still true that the essential distinguishing marks of Paul’s 
conception remain fixed throughout the New Testament. This 
is natural enough. The common sense and religious experience 
of Christendom gradually selected these writings out of a mass of 
competitors because it instinctively found in them a certain ele- 
vation of spiritual insight which placed them ina class apart, and 
that level of religious thinking would certainly have proved fatal 
to the type of ecclesiological speculation which soon meets us—on 
the very threshold of the Apostolic age. 

To recapitulate, the marks of the New Testament Church 
Theory are these. The entire absence of any fixed authoritative 
outward organisation, the prevalence of ‘‘ charismata” or gifts 
instead of ecclesiastical offices, the free control and untram- 
melled operation of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is not 
here confined to any fixed channels. He is not tied down 
to reveal Himself through certain constitutionally-appointed 
magistrates accredited for all Christians beyond the reach of 
doubt by the fact that their ordination is without a flaw. Before 
the close of the Apostolic period it is clear that formal offices 
existed in the Church, and that men were set apart to discharge 
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them in a regular manner and with a fixed ritual, the laying on 
of hands. But in the first place it was not this ordination which 
conferred the gift, it was the gift which gave its possessor a claim 
to ordination. Secondly, the persons so ordained, though the 
usual, were not the only media of revelation. And lastly, it was 
recognised that any man’s words, whatever might be his office, 
were to be accepted, not because he held that office, but solely 
because the hearts of his hearers bore him witness that they were 
the words of God. The final binding force was the correspond- 
ence between the outward revelation in the doctrine of Prophet 
or Apostle, and the inward light in the minds of all members of 
Christ’s body. 

If we turn now to Irenaeus and Cyprian, we find a theory of 
the Church not merely different from this, but practically the 
very opposite of it. Here the Church is a perfectly palpable 
quantity, an external institution visible to all eyes. There are 
certain outward marks which are indispensable to the true Church. 
It is not conceivable without a certain fixed legal organisation. 
It is not now, as once, every assembly of Christian men, though 
their numbers be a minimum, which can claim the presence of 
Christ, and with it the power to exercise the entire functions of 
the Church. In order that any assemblage of Christians can do 
so, it must act under the direction of properly constituted oflices, 
bishops, presbyters and deacons. No true and valid ministry of 


the Word and Sacraments is possible without them. And not 


only so. It is not an ecclesiastical oligarchy we have before us. 
It is an absolute monarchy. The powers of all officials but one 
are merely derivative and subordinate. There is in each separate 
and local community a single head, the sole organ in the last 
resort of all authority, doctrinal, administrative and judicial. 
This is the Bishop. Without him there is no Church. Cyprian 
writes*: ‘‘ Ecclesia est in Episcopo,” and he goes on to say that 
whoever is separated from the bishop is not in the Church, and 
is therefore outside the pale of salvation. The bishop is the 
successor and representative of the Apostles, and hast the grace 
of truth (Charisma veritatis) in virtue of his office. Therefore he 
is the only authoritative teacher. He cannot be deposed, even in 


the case of mortal sin, by his community without recourse to a 
*Epistle 66. 8. tIreén. iv. 26, 2. 
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synod of his peers. Cyprian, representing the old tradition of 
the people’s right to depose unworthy officers, opposed this, but 
the Roman Bishop Stephanus about the middle of the third cen- 
tury succeeded in obtaining a recognition of the principle. 

Thus the bishop is raised toa position of absolute sovereignty 
over his flock. He is absolute in all matters of church govern- 
ment and discipline. Not only is he the authoritative revealer of 
God’s truth; he has the sole right to apply it to all practical ex- 
igencies that may arise. He has in spite of Montanists and No- 
vatians the right of absolution from mortal sin. He is the 
priest of the community, and properly the only priest. The 
presbyters are but his shadows and his delegates. He has the 
entire control of the Eucharist. It cannot be celebrated without 
his permission—by his own hands or through some one specially 
commissioned by him. This is the more significant, because the 
doctrine of a bloody sacrifice in the Mass, the indispensable 
means of removing sins, is already maturing. The bishop, and 
no other, offers up to God the atoning blood of Christ, without 
which there is no salvation. His priesthood is all inclusive and 
complete. He isthe sole representative of the people before God 
and of God to the people. There is but one check on this 
tremendous power. So far as the single community is_con- 
cerned the process of centralisation can go no further ; but as yet 
the various communities, each with its sovereign ruler, are at 
least in theory independent and equal. There is as yet no one 
bishop who claims to be Episcopus Episcoporum. Already, how- 
ever, there are abundant signs that the time for this is also com- 
ing. Rome holds a preponderating weight of dignity and influ- 
ence: the process which has already gone so far has only to ad- 
vance a little farther in the direct line of its course, the unity of 
organisation realised in each community has only to be applied 
to the whole Church and the papacy will be there full-blown. 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 
(To be continued.) 


THE UNNAMED LAKE, BY FREDERICK GEORGE 
SCOTT.* 





‘© With child-faith dead, and youth-dreams gone like mist, 
We stand, at noun, beneath the blazing sun 
Upon life’s dusty road, our course half done. 
No more we stray through woods where birds hold tryst, 
Nor over mountains which the dawn hath kissed ; 
In glare and heat the race must now be run 
On this blank plain, while round us, one by one, 
Our friends drop out and urge us to desist. 


Then from the brazen sky rings out a voice, 
‘Faint not, strong souls, quit you like men, rejoice, 

That now like men ye bear the stress and strain, 
With eyes unbound seeing life's naked truth. 

Gird up your loins, press on with might and main, 
And taste a richer wine than that of youth.’ ” 


The spectacle of the man who, though he has found the 
dreams of his youth to be vain, still bears his part in life cheer- 
fully, believing that if he resists what is sordid, selfish and grind- 
ing, he will in the end have his reward, and “ taste a richer wine 
than that of youth,” always inspires, even though the toiler, in 
keeping his eye fixed upon the goal, misses the joy and the 
beauty of the things at his feet. In the foregoing sonnet Mr. 
Scott is probably sketching his own inner life, and other poems 
in this little volume fill in the picture. 

Such expressions as ‘the silences of God,’ ‘the battles of 
God’, ‘the breath of God’, ‘the bosom of God’, ‘ God’s er- 
rands’, scattered through the book, reveal the way in which the 
poet regards his vocation. He at least seeks to believe that 
nature is, as Gcethe has called it, der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid, a 
living dress woven in the loom of time and showing forth the 
divine mind. The pattern of this garment, to continue the figure, 
it is the work of the poet to disclose, even when he sings of some 
special object, since the little flower, as seen by the poet’s eye, 
contains something of God and man. In sympathy with this 
view Mr. Scott has spoken of the primal elements of creation as 
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‘“‘ the dark voids where God went on His ways,”’ and of the stars 
as “like grains of golden sand which God had scattered loosely 
from His hand.” More than that, in A Song of Triumph the poet, 
using the fact of evolution, has sought to proclaim that nature 
has been slowly working out the divine scheme, by which 
‘‘ Man shall behold, in the gold of the firmament passing in heat, 
The face of the Proved and Beloved who descends with the stars at 
His feet.” 
We have to do, therefore, with a poet who has a serious purpose, 
not one who finds in a solitary flower a symbol of his own aloof- 
ness from the world, not one who calls upon others to take an 
interest in the ebb and flow of his private moods, not the idle 
singer of an empty day. 

A fastidious reader, when weighing the phrase, ‘ the silences 
of God’, and the other similar phrases mentioned above, would, 
I believe, find them somewhat too insistent, and somewhat, also, 
too inflexible. An idea, held with perfect freedom, will be varied 
in expression, and will take the form of suggestion rather than of 
direct announcement. It is not a surprise, therefore, that the 
general cast of Mr. Scott’s idea of God should be, as we may say, 
theological. The process of evolution, leading onward to the 
day when man is to find a ‘‘ throne in the bosom of God,”’ is said 
to involve the passing of the firmament in heat and the crumbling 
of the planets in space, and the real harmony of nature and God, 
without which the divine love is deprived of its substance, seems 
to be for the time being forgotten. Such a view of God almost 
justifies the devotee of passion, who refuses to gain heaven by 
the sacrifice of the joys of earth. 

In A Dream of the Prehistoric, where nature is regarded as 
the region of law, the same contrast between nature and God 
appears ; 

* But the law, that was victor of old, with its heel on the neck of the 
brute, 

Still tramples our hearts in the darkness, still grinds down our face in 
the dust.”’ ? 

From this tyranny of law the human spirit escapes into freedom. 


‘‘ Let us mount in the glory of manhood, and meet the God-Man face 
to face.” 
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The poet rightly dwells upon the union of man with the di- 
vine as the completion of human life, but this union cannot be 
obtained by setting aside nature. It is better to think with 
Browning that ‘“‘all’s love”? and ‘‘all’s law.” 

This break between the nature of God on the one side and 
the physical universe and human want on the other, introduces 
into Mr. Scott’s finest verse a pathetic note of disquietude and 
estrangement. The sonnetentitled The Heaven of Love is an in- 
teresting example: 

‘ T rose at midnight and beheld the sky 

Sown thick with stars, like grains of golden sand 
Which God had scattered loosely from His hand 
Upon the floorways of His house on high ; 
And straight I pictured to my spirit’s eye 
The giant worlds, their course by wisdom planned, 
The weary wastes, the gulfs no sight hath spanned, 
And endless time for ever passing by. 
Then filled with wonder and a secret dread, 
I crept to where my child lay fast asleep, 
With chubby arm beneath his golden head. 
What cared I then for al] the stars above ? 
One little face shut out the boundless deep, 
One little heart revealed the heaven of love.” 

A short poem, such as Wordsworth’s Daffodils, though it 
does not undertake to justify the ways of God to nature, may yet 
be so pervaded by the feeling of the beauty, truth and goodness 
of nature as to create in the reader a confident joy. In this poem 
daffodils dance in sprightly glee, praising the Eternal, just as of 
old the little hills had been said to clap their hands. Again, in 
Browning’s An Incident of the French Camp, the courage of the 
lad in planting the flag in the market-place of Ratisbon, and the 
fine modest pride which sends him, when he has only a few 
minutes to live, galloping with the news to Napoleon, not only 
suggests the valour of all the troops on the occasion, but gives us 
a heightened faith in human heroism. The confidence and joy 
which exhale from these poems are not different from the hushed 
sense of unassailable security which takes possession of those who 
enter into the spirit of a great tragedy. Mr. Scott is, no doubt, 
well aware of this. Indeed, in order to steep his verse in the 
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_ealm faith, which is a characteristic of all great poets, he has 
only to take more fully to heart his own wise words : 


“ But the music poets make 
Is a deathless strain, 
For they do from sorrow take, 
And from pain, 
Such a sweetness as imparts . 
Joy that never dies.” 


He has to wring joy out of the human heart itself, and also, we 
may add, out of nature, however hard this task may be, if he is to 
sing all the notes of ‘‘ A Song of Triumph.” 

| S. W. DybDeE. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


UCH speculation is current these days regarding a possible 
Anglo-Saxon alliance as the result of the present outburst 
of cordiality between England and the United States. Some 
Anglo-Saxon Who have closely watched in the present and traced in 
the past the relations between England and the United 
States have long held that it only required some such 
occasion as this to bring out the strong latent sympathy and 
common interest between them. The very volume and variety 
of the mutual gibing and teasing in which they were wont to in- 
dulge in fair weather, indicated quite plainly the depth and 
strength of the current which bore them on together. But, al- 
though for the moment something has occurred to reveal to the 
common man the strength and depth of this bond, there is no 
occasion for either expecting or desiring that it should issue ina 
definite alliance. Formal alliances are not at all adapted to the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament, whether English or American. Tem- 
porary agreements for specific purposes are all very good when 
occasion requires. But blanket alliances, intended to be durable 
and to front the unseen, are, for democratic peoples like the 
Anglo-Saxons, neither workable nor desirable. Free and inde- 
pendent development of the parts, accompanied by constant in- 
tercourse and mutual interchange of ideas, is the only feasible 
ideal, whether for the Anglo-Saxon world as a whole, or for that 
scattered collection ‘of variously governed communities which 
make up the British Empire. 
To develop to the greatest possible degree a free and spon- 
taneous intercourse, material and spiritual, between all parts of 


Alliance. 
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the English-speaking world, is an object of the highest import- 
ance and worthy of all effort. But when the attempt is made to 
unite together distant portions by formal bonds, however perfect 
they may seem at the time, much injury is sure to result and the 
aim certain to be defeated. This is due chiefly to the tempera- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race, the natural character of their 
methods of progress, and the rapidity with which the details of 
modern life, especially in English-speaking countries, tend to 
change and recast themselves. The most skilfully constructed 
bonds for mutual support would cease to fit easily almost as soon 
as adjusted, and in a short time would be found irksome and 
cramping. On the other hand the free cultivation of a good un- 
derstanding between the various branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
world would undoubtedly result, in the hour of need, in a spon- 
taneous outburst of hearty sympathy and active co-operation, 
such as the stipulated requisitions of the most carefully framed 
treaty or federation could never equal. 


Much the most important outcome of the present war for 
the people of the United States, is likely to be the raising of the 
he United States GUeStion as to whether the United States is to main~ 
tain its former integrity, or to set out on a career of 
colonial expansion. In choosing the latter course 

Power. —_ the possibilities, alike for the nation itself and for the 
world in general, are so varied and so momentous that the thonght 
of them may well give pause to its wisest citizens. And indeed 
the wisest are those who hesitate most, while the. ignorant and 
novelty-struck, being doubtless in the majority, seem quite pre- 
pared to Jaunch forth blithe of heart on any sort of expansive 
course, quite oblivious of the very great change of policy in- 
volved. It is impossible to discuss the subject here, we can 
only mention a few of the important problems to be faced. 

To take over any of the Spanish colonies, outside of the West 
Indies, would involve the giving up of the Munroe Doctrine, the 
essence of which is to meddle with nothing outside of America and 
to permit no outsiders to interfere with America. Is the United 
States prepared to throw over at one heave the parting injunction 
of ‘the father of his country,’ and what has hitherto been her 
one principle of international politics ? 

Can a republic, with a constitution like that of the United 
States, undertake to carry on a colonial system? Have the 
people of the United States realized that to manage, or rather to 
refrain from managing a colonial empire is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks which a nation can undertake, that only one nation 
has been at all successful in this line, and that their own separate 
national existence resulted from a blunder of that nation ? 


ze 


as a Colonial 
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Have they considered what it would mean to assume the 
control and the responsibility of the old Spanish colonies, mis- 
managed for centuries and stereotyped in a perverted system of 
customs, habits, social life and general administration? Are 
they prepared, as arepublic adapted for national not for inter- 
national purposes, their international machinery being very dif- 
fuse, clumsv and slow-working, to undertake that active part in 
international politics which the possession of a scattered colonial 
empire must involve? 

Should the United States decide on the expansive policy, 
beginning with the Spanish colonies, the world will no doubt 
benefit, and in the end possibly the country itself, but in the 
meantime it will have a bad half century before it, and the indul- 
gence will come high. 


So much has been written of Mr. Gladstone since his death 
that scarce anything worth saying remains unsaid. But of the 
Mr. Gladstone, things that have been said it is worth noting that all 

the best pens agree in emphasizing, amid his many 
remarkable qualities, the intensity of ‘his moral nature. From 
this resulted at once his absolutely dauntless courage and his 
overwhelming influence with men on all great occasions. What 
has not been noted so often is that this intensely personal moral 
quality, while contributing so greatly to his pre-eminence as a 
domestic statesman, yet led to most of his failures as a foreign’ 
statesman. He found it difficult, if not impossible, to judge of 
states in their relations to each other by any other standards 
than those which apply to individuals. Hence it is that some of 
the most troublesome of Britain’s foreign difficulties to-day are the 
results of Mr. Gladstone’s one-sidedness in this respect. 

His attitude on the Irish question was also determined much 
more on moral than on political grounds. Even at the very last, 
after so long an experience as first minister, we find him taking 
an extreme position on the Armenian question. He sought to 
force the government to go directly and single-handed to the as- 
sistance of the Armenians, regardless of international conse- 
5 ea of the most alarming nature. As is obvious from his 

any utterances on the subject, he regarded the whole matter 
from an elementary moral point of view. 

How rare, however, to find a politician with such intensity of 
motal earnestness as the mainspring of all his purposes. 

In every way Mr. Gladstone was a thoroughly British pro- 
duct. Nowhere but amid the higher grades of British spiritual 
life could his great natural qualities have been brought to such 
rich and full maturity, and it is with the strictest justice that his 
country may claim a very Jarge share in the honour of his achieve- 
ment. 
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It is to be hoped that we shall have an adequate biography 
of him for a study of the lives of great men is more refreshing 
and instructive than volumes of theory on life. 

A nation is known by its great men, and through them by its 
great deeds. The lives and deeds of its great men come in time 
to be the living past of the nation. They are its standards, its 
self-respect, its conscience. If Canada would truly prove its 
British connection it must first produce the intellectual, social 
and political climate capable of bringing to similar maturity the 
latent powers of those who are potentially her great men. 


The coincidence of several whole or partial harvest failures 
last season has caused an advance in the price of grain. This cir- 
The British Food CUMStance has given rise to the usual crop of mush- 
room alarms about the precarious nature of the food 
supply of Great Britain. The uncertainty of all 
earthly things is frequent subject of pious remark or cheap phi- 
losophy, not being difficult of proof. If the other strong nations 
in the world were to unite of a sudden and pounce upon Britain 
with the object of destroying her it would doubtless fare ill with 
ber; but in such a case there would be much more serious ques- 
tions to consider than where she might get food. She certainly 
could not get it from her colonies. So, if some fine morning the 
earth were to grow dizzy with her whirling and fall into the sun, 
there would be more serious problems arise than how the change 
would affect the tariff. It were well before worrying overmuch 
about the variety of Britain’s food sources and the dangers which 
are possible in transit, to ponder a little the question as to what 
conceivable combination of circumstances would make it to the 
interest of the nations to deprive themselves of the benefits of 
the British markets, especially in this age when national policies 
are determined no longer on dynastic but on commercial lines. 
Dependence upon others for the means of life by buying and sell- 
ing is the rule of modern lif2 for both individuals and nations. 
Whether is the lot of the citizen more precarious now when he 
depends upon others all over the earth for the supply of his daily 
wants, or when as one of a small feudal group he lived under the 
shelter of a moated castle and with his family produced all h® 
supplies ? S. 
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EVOLUTION IN RELATION TO CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 


READ BEFORE THE MEETING OF TRINITY COLLEGE ALUMNI, 12TH 
JANUARY, 1898. 
HE history of Philosophy is the history of humanity’s per- 
sistent efforts to solve the great Riddle of Existence. 
‘““To the mind as it develops in speculative power the problem 
of the Universe suggests itself. What is it? and whence came 
it? are questions that press for solution... .. To fillthe vacuum of 
thought any theory that is proposed seems better than none.’’) 
In obedience to this impulse the earliest investigators bravely set 
out upon the quest with their five senses for their sole equipment. 
With these appliances discoveries were made, and the region of 
the things known began to be mapped out. But the region that 
lay beyond was limitless. In constructing the map of the sum of 
things those sections which had not been explored were filled up 
by conjecture. The origin of all things was air, was fire, was 
water, according to the scheme of each several adventurer in the 
realms of mystery. 

The efforts of the investigators were rewarded from time to 
time by additions to the territory of the known; and so the map 
required continual reconstruction. Yet, withal, the mysterious, 
undiscovered country loomed as limitless as ever. But at length 
the explored area becomes so vast that a division of work takes 
place: the special departments of Physics and Metaphysics—or of 


1. H. Spencer. First Principles. Part I. ch. 2, sec. 10. 
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Natural Philosophy and Speculative Philosophy—fall into differ- 
ent hands; and so begins the kingdom of Science, which rules 
over Physics. The vast stretches of the unknown are claimed by 
Metaphysic as her sphere of influence: the deeper mysteries— 
those of Life, Mind, Consciousness, and of what was called the 
‘* Immaterial ’’—being left to her control. 

But Science ever adds to her domain. She constructs ap- 
pliances to aid her five senses. The lens is used to magnify the 
things small, to bring closer the things far off: and lo! two new 
worlds are now within her scope; the world of the infinitely 
great, and the world of the infinitely minute. As her empire 
extends she divides and subdivides her possessions into special 
sciences which increase and multiply until, to-day, the number 
of the various ’ologies seems beyond count. 

It is not to be wondered at if Metaphysic grows uneasy the 
meanwhile: for the religious sentiment is a largely controlling 
factor in her constitution. We can allow for the spirit in which 
at one time she might say to Science: ‘‘You may measure the 
distance of the stars; you may calculate their motions; but you 
can never tell what they are made of!’ And then came the 
spectroscope to the aid of the astronomer collaborating with the 
chemist, till at length Science could boast, ‘‘I do know what 
the stars are made of!” And so, in the border-land of the 
known and unknown, pass after pass, and fort after fort, and 
province after province, were captured by Science; while Meta- 
physic retreated within the region of the ‘‘ Immaterial’’ and to 
her fortress of Psychology, where she deemed herself in secure 
possession. 

But Science presses on. The old philosopher said: ‘‘ Give 
me ov ot and I will move the world.” Modern Physiology says, 
‘* Give me one speck of protoplasm and J will construct all ani- 
mated nature.’’ And when Metaphysic retorts: ‘‘ Aye, but that 
speck of protoplasm is living, and life, with all its mysteries, is 
beyond your reach,”’ then Science advances to the attack again. 
Formerly, with her scalpel exercised on the dead body, she dis- 
covered much; now she uses it on the living organism, and in 
her audacity exclaims, “‘Only give me the due proportions of 
C, H, N and O, and the proper conditions of atmosphere and 
heat, and I doubt not I will yet make that speck of protoplasm!” 
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The conflict, waged so long and often so bitterly, seems of 
late to be drawing to a close. A truce is proclaimed. Meta- 
physic seems to be less influenced by her old-time counsellor, 
Religion, and making terms with Science: and even the fortress 
of Psychology is now under the joint occupancy of the two 
powers. Asa result of the compact Synthetic Philosophy, in the 
magnum opus of Herbert Spencer, has presented a grand and 
unique system—a nobly executed map of the Sum of Things, 
with every part of land and ocean outlined—save around the 
poles.@) We are invited to behold ‘the Universe under one and 
the same law of Evolution in all its infinite permutations and 
combinations: one stupendous mechanism with all its parts, 
organic or inorganic, suns and stars or specks of dust, subject to 
the joint law of the conservation of matter and the conservation 
of energy; one vast and ever-spreading network of life from 
monad to man; and even man himself, possibly, but a link be- 
tween the past and some coming race,%) which, even if this little 
planet*never lives to see it, may be existing now in some of the 
multitude of globesaround us. For Philosophy says to man: 


« This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Can find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ?’’() 


So we see that Philosophy itself, like all things else, has 
been subject to the law of Evolution, developing froma vague, 
incoherent, homogeneous beginning toa highly complicated and 
yet coherent state of thought: and it looks forward to further 
developments, and doubtless imagines it may yet forecast the 


one far-off diviae event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


2. ‘* Positive knowledge does not, and never can, fill the whole region of possi- 
ble thought." First Principles, sec. 4. See also chap. 3, sec. 21, Ultimate Scien- 
tific Ideas. 


3. See Helmholtz’ Lecture on The Origin of the Planetary System. 


4. Tennyson. The Two Voices. 
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II. 


But, after all, what is that far-off divine event? And to 
what extent has philosophy solved the great riddle? Science 
has discovered to us the grandeur, the vastness, the infinity in 
unity of the machinery of the Universe. But whence came it? 
Who designed it? Who controls it? What is the purport of it 
all? Philosophy is unable to reply, and stands overawed in the 
presence of the ‘‘ inscrutable Power that is manifest in the Uni- 
verse.’ But Jet us acknowledge that even in this direction we 
have to thank her for her achievements. She has cleared the 
mind forever of the idea which haunted the ancients, that there 
were many powers, rival powers, powers in eternal antagonism, 
of whose hostilities and caprices we were the victims. Polytheism 
has been for ever overthrown by philosophy. She has cleared 
the mind, too, of the idea which possessed later thinkers, that 
there must be two antagonistic powers—of Good and of Evil— 
and that all that is left to us is to 


‘Trust that somehow good 
Shall be the future goal of ill.” 


Such dualism has been overthrown for ever by the phi- 
losophy which exhibits the Unity of Nature amid all this infinite 
diversity. But the ‘‘ inscrutable Power ’’—the one Power, in all 
its diverse manifestations—What is it? or Who is it ? or Whose 
is it 745) 

Mr. Herbert Spencer declares at the close of his researches, 
with much beauty and dignity of language, that ‘‘ amid all the 
mysteries that become the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about,’’ man is conscious of this, that he is “‘ ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed.” 

Thus, then, Philosophy—after all her centuries of effort, her 
brilliant achievements, her invaluable accumulations of know- 
ledge—when brought face to face with the Ultimate Reality, 
confesses her agnosticism, that is to say, her incompetence to 
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5. Mr. Matthew Arnold in Literature and Dogma tells us that all that we can 
positively know is that it is ‘‘a Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,’’ and bids us rest content with that. ‘' Vacant chaff well meant for grain," 
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solve the Great Riddle; and in her more anxious moments is 
ready to cry :— 
‘‘]T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the World's w:de Altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
On what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.”’ 


Ill. 


But all this time, through the past nineteen centuries, while 
human wisdom has been thus developing, there has existed a dis- 
tinct and independent agency for informing men concerning that 
which is the essential part of the great problem, viz.: our rela- 
tions with what philosophy calls the Unknowable, Ultimate 
Reality, and religion calls God. 

This particular agency—the Church of Christ—has been all 
that while delivering her message, preaching her gospel. That 
gospel or message is—not that she has elaborated a new and 
complete system of philosophy, but—that certain events have oc- 
curred. She does not profess to ‘‘ understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge ;” but she does profess to have some special infor- 
mation to impart. She declares, not that she has found God, 
but that God has found her, has brought her into being and en- 
trusted her with a special message to men. 

Now this declaration of hers is either false or true. If false, 
then let her perish, message and all; and let us all realize that 
there is no outlook for us save what we can guess out of the 
riddle of existence. Let philosophy go on busying herself with 
her abstractions and her antinomies, ever extending her parallel 
lines in the hope that they may some day meet: let her ‘‘ reason 
high”’ of the Unknowable, the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 


‘ And find no end in wandering mazes lost.”’ 


But, on the other hand, if the Church’s message is true, we 
may be sure that it will fit with all that is true in philosophy and 
science. Anyway, as long as she exists she must go on delivering 
that message. To water it down, to vaporize it and sublimate 
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it, till it may mean anything at all or nothing at all, is simply a 
confession of failure. 

Now what is the special message which the Church is com- 
missioned to deliver? It is, as we have said, a statement of 
facts, of certain historical events. One of her earliest messengers 
thus formulated it : 

‘‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God...... And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” 

And he adds elsewhere, and reiterates : 

‘This is the testimony, that God gave unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son.’’ ‘These things have I written unto you...... 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life.’’ (© 

The special message, then, which the Church existsto de- 
clare is what we know as The Incarnation. Of course this in- 
volves all such events connected therewith as the birth, death 
and resurrection of the Incarnate Word: events which happened 
in a way not in the ordinary course of nature, and which from 
the very nature of things we cannot expect to be repeated, but 
the results of which are permanent and eternal. 

The Church has ever fulfilled her commission. From the 
days of St. John to those of the Nicene Council, her divines 
always set forth the fact of the Incarnation: and from the days 
of that Council unto cur own, the Church in her Nicene Creed— 
her articulus eccleste—has proclaimed at every celebration of the 
Divine Service that Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Deus de deo...... homo factus 
est.”’ 

IV. 

But there was always a danger of the Church exceeding her 
commission. It was natural, it was indeed right and proper, 
that her theologians should not rest content with merely stating 
the facts, but should exercise their minds in elaborating a _phi- 
losophy of those facts, in propounding the rationale of the Incar- 
nation. But we must clearly distinguish between their schemes 
and the Church’s message proper. Their office was to ‘‘ justify 
the ways of God to man”: the Church’s business was, and is, to 
declare the ways of God to man. The Church had proclaimed 
for a thousand years, ‘‘ Deus homo factus est,’’ before S. Anselm 








6. S. John I 1, 14; and [ John V. 11, 13. 
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wrote his treatise, ‘‘Cur Deus homo?” Previously to Anselm 
S. Augustine and others, and subsequently to Anselm the various 
schoolmen, propounded each his own theory of the rationale of 
the Incarnation (or as we usually phrase it, the ‘‘ Plan of Salva- 
tion,” each theory differing in some points from its predecessors 
or contemporaries, until there appeared the conflicting theories 
of the two famous rival doctors, S. Thomas Aquinasand Duns 
Scotus, to whom we shall refer later on. 

All these schemes were naturally coloured by the philosophy 
of the day. Each theologian strove to extract what he deemed 
*‘ the soul of truth in things erroneous ” of the systems in vogue 
among the thinkers of his time. So did St. Paul, when he pointed 
out to the men of Athens that they were worshipping a God con- 
fessedly unknown, and added, ‘‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship him declare I unto you.”” So did St. John; living in his 
old age in Ephesus, among people well acquainted with Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, he extracted that ‘‘ soul of truth” from 
among the ‘‘ things erroneous” of the famous Alexandrian, and 
embuvdied it in his message when he told us of 

‘* The Heavenly Word proceeding forth 
Yet leaving not His Father's side.” 


And so did the succeeding apologists of the Church, each taking 
what he conceived to be the ‘soul of truth” in Greek and 
Alexandrian philosophy and adapting it to the message which the 
Church had to deliver. 

As science developed, it became necessary that theology 
should rectify her schemes tn accordance with the new learning. 
She was slow to do so, we admit. That she long resisted, and 
often with bitterness, the new pronouncements of Science, is not 
to be wondered at. It is human nature, and especially meta- 
physical human nature, to hate to have one’s notions and ideas 
upset. Yet many scientific writers of to-day make great capital 
out of this. Mr. A. D. White’s learned and most interesting 
work, The Warfare of Science with Theology, and Dr. Draper’s 


7. See the opening sentence of First Principles. 

8. The Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom by A. D. White, 
LL.D., etc., in two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. In this work the 
author heaps up every bitter word or hostile act of which Theology was guilty 
through the centuries. And very sad reading it makes. It should humble us to 
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well-known book, The Conflict Between Religion and Science, are 
instances. The late Professor Huxley once said that “ extin- 
tinguished theologians he about the cradle of every science, as 
the strangled snakes around that of the infant Hercules.” They 
do, no doubt; but so do extinguished scientists and extinguished 
philosophers lie around the cradles of later born wise men. 


If the Copernican system of astronomy had been in vogue in 
the 4th century, no doubt the fathers of the Church would not 
have written many things they did write, but that would not 
have affected their faith inthe Incarnation. For the Church was 
not founded to anticipate science, nor to doaway with the neces- 
sity of men using their faculties in their search for knowledge. 


Theology, then, like every other science, is capable of de- 
velopment, and theologians, like other mortals, may rise on step- 
ping-stones of their dead selves to higher things in accord with 
the learning of the day; although the original deposit of the 
‘*Faith which was once for all delivered to the saints’’ must re- 
main ever the same. While insisting upon this the Church does 
well to allow ample room to her theologians to ventilate the ques - 
tion, ‘‘Cur deus homo?” If she ever dogmatically asserts the 
scheme ofsuch or such a doctor to be the only absolutely correct 
one, she exceeds her commission, she ts acting ultra vires, and is 
sure to come sooner or later into collision with science, as alas ! 
she has too often done. 

Vv. 

And now for the question, How is Theology affected by the 
new learning of to-day? What direction should Evolution 
give to Christian thought? At the outset let me lay down two 
propositions : 

1. Evolution is now too thoroughly established to be resisted 
or ignored by Theology; and 








see how constantly theology strove to divert or stem the advancing tide of science. 
But it is well to ‘' see ourselves as others see us;"’ it may prompt us to avoid, in 
these days of enormous increase of knowledge, the Church's obscurantist policy in 
the past. Asa corrective to the unpalatable diet, I would recommend the noble 
words of Mr. H. Spencer in the 5th chapter of Part I of First Principles, especially 
the 32nd section, which closes with the words, ‘ And so we learn that theological 
conservatism, like political conservatism, has an all-important function." 
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2. Evolution has entirely reversed our whole view of things. 
It has revolutionized all philosophy. 

1. Let us fully understand that Evolution is a philosophy of 
the whole, and not a doctrine of one particular branch of science. 
It affects Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Philology, Ethnology, 
Sociology, Psychology, as well as Biology. It does not mean 
simply and solely that man ts the product of some tailless monkey. 
Darwinism is an important factor, but it is only one factor eluci- 
dating one phase of the general law. In the words of a great 
thinker of the day: ‘‘ We regard the law of evolution as 
thoroughly established. In its most general sense, t.e., as a law 
of continuity, it is a necessary condition of rational thought. In 
this sense it is naught else than the universal law of necessary 
causation applied to forms instead of phenomena. It is not only 
as certain as—it is far more certain than—the law of gravitation. 
The day is past when evolution might be regarded asa school of 
thought. We might as well talk of gravitationist as of evolution-. 
ist.’’(9) , 

2. Evolution has entirely reversed our whole view of things. 
To be sure every great discovery revolutionized in measure the 
previous philosophy, and startled and exasperated the devout 
upholders thereof. The Copernican astronomy, in shifting the 
whole world of thought from a geocentric to a heliocentric view 
of things, must needs have given it an awful wrench. The 
Church stoutly resisted, we know, but she got bravely over the 
shock. Newton’s discovery of gravitation, too, created a similar 
revulsion. The seniors among ourselves can remember what 
searchings of heart were caused by the conclusions of Geology as 
to the antiquity of the earth and of man. But to-day the students 
of our Universities and High Schools are taught these things as 
matters of course. 

But far beyond these great departures has Evolution modi- 
fied, I might say overthrown, the old philosophy. We see its 
very foundation changed, its dominant idea reversed. That re- 
versal I would express in this way : 





g. Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, by Professor Jos. Le Conte. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Part III, chap. 1. It is well known that leaders of 
thought in the Anglican Church, e¢.g., the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
authors of Lux Mundi accept Evolution. 
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1. From the dawn of Greek philosophy to our own day the 
dominant idea was, There is something lost which we are seek- 
ing to recover. 

2. From now henceforth it will be, There is something never 
yet attained towards which we tend.(°) 

The idea of ‘‘ something lost ’’ pervaded all Greek thought. 
We trace it in the legends of the Golden Age, of the departure 
of Astrea, of Demeter and Proserpine, of Prometheus and Pan- 
dora, and manv others. In fact all mythology, both Aryan and 
Semitic, was full of it. Even Plato’s doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul was based on the idea of its pre-existence, and that 
idea was based on those ‘‘ reminiscences ’”’ which flash across 
the minds at times as if they were faint memories of some de- 
parted, and generally happier, state of existence. Now-a-days 
the scalpel of the vivisector has enabled him to account for those 
‘‘reminiscences’’ in a much more prosaic way.“ And the 
whole: structure built on the fancy—whether mythological or 
philosophical—of ‘‘something lost”’ has toppled over, under 
the pressure of Evolution as displayed in Geology ; for there is 
no place in its records for any Golden Age. 

VI. 

“But,” says the critic, ‘‘ if the doctrine of ‘something lost,’ 
the doctrine of the Golden Age, must go, the Biblical story of the 
Fall must go with it; and if the doctrine of the Fall goes, the 
Christian doctrine ofthe Atonement must go with it.”” And we 
are recommended to throw over the Old Testament, as being 
only a ‘‘ mill-stone around the neck of Christianity.”¢2 Our 
answer is, the Old Testament is not a mill-stone round the neck 
of Christianity, if properly used. If we read the Old Testament 
as we ought to read it, as a record of the gradually increasing 
light vouchsafed to Israel, beginning as a talk to those who were 
mere “children in understanding,’ and becoming more and 
more advanced in its teaching through the fifteen hundred years 
of its compilation; if we erase from our minds everything we 


10. I beg to refer to an article of my own, The Old Theology and the New 
Philosophy in The Open Court, Chicago. December, 1895. No. 433. 

tr. In Dr. Draper’s Conflict between Religion aud Science, p. 132, they are 
called ‘' vestiges of ganglionic impressions,” 

12. Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, by Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
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have read into it from the classics, we shall find the Old Testa- 
ment not a mill-stone round the neck of Christianity; rather it 
will prove the ballast for the Ark of Christ’s Church. But we 
must throw overboard a good deal in the matter of mediaeval 
accretions to the ancient deposit of the Faith. In extracting 
the ‘‘soul of truth from thing erroneous,” the fathers often 
pulled up with it a good deal of the mould of crude pagan 
thought ; and it would be interesting to study its accumulation in 
theology. 

We have said that the Ante-Nicene divines dwelt upon the 
fact of the Incarnation. ‘*‘ Deus homo factus est” was their 
theme ; and they were mainly occupied in defining the terms, so 
to speak, of that proposition. From the Nicene Council onward 
the fathers undertook to answer the question, ‘‘Cur deus 
homo ?”’(3) And I think we shall find that from S. Augustine to 
Anselm, and from him to S. Thomas Aquinas, the “‘ Plan of Sal- 
vation ’’ was made to depend more and more on the doctrine 
of a primeval state of perfect bliss, which was lost by ‘‘ man’s 
first disobedience.” The outline sketch, in the first three chap- 
ters of Genesis, drawn with a few bold strokes by an Oriental 
hand, and therefore steeped in Oriental idealism and symbolism, 
was filled in and touched up and coloured by successive artists 
of the Post Nicene and Mediaeval schools, with material drawn 
from classic sources, until at last a completed picture is given us 
in that wonderful poem of Milton’s—that sublime blend of He- 
brew Scriptures, Homer, Hesiod, and Ovid’s metamorphoses— 
which he named Paradise Lost. 

Now this idea of a Paradise Lost Is irreconcilable with the 
new learning. Paradise must be looked upon, not as some- 
thing to be ‘‘ Regained,” but as something not yet attained to- 
wards which we tend. 

And be it observed that the Holy Scriptures lay no such 
stress as does the conventional theology, on the idea of a prime- 
val Golden Age. St. Paul does indeed speak of our sinful and 
mortal state as inherited from the first Adam; but that is a fact 
—a scientific as well as theological fact—which there is no dis- 

13. Draper's Conflict, etc., chap. II; Archbishop Thompson on The Death of 


Christ (Essay VIII in Aids to Faith). The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, by 
H. N. Oxenham; introduction and chaps. 2 and 4. 
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puting , and that statement is quite compatible with an evolu- 
tionary, instead of a catastrophic, interpretation of Genesis. St. 
Paul never alludes to a primeval state of perfect bliss, which was 
lost. Indeed the idea of something lost is foreign to the whole 
New Testament theology, whether ‘‘ Pauline”’ or ‘‘ Petrine’”’ or 
‘Johannine ;” but the New Testament is fairly saturated with 
the idea of something never yet attained towards which we tend. 

The last among the scholastic theologians to develope this 
‘*Plan of Salvation’ was S. Thomas Aquinas; but there was a 
rival system propounded by that sturdy Briton and Oxford Pro- 
fessor, Duns Scotus. Among the hair-splitting metaphysicians 
of those times, the question naturally arose: What if Adam had 
not disobeyed? Would the Incarnation then have taken place? 
‘“No,”’ said Aquinas, ‘‘it would have been needless.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Scotus, ‘“‘the Word would have been made flesh all the 


same, in order to raise man to astill higher level; to impart the 


vital principle of a still higher life.” The Scotists were on the 
right track, in this matter at all events. And if we read our Bibles 
in the light of modern thought, we shall see that this is its teach- 
ing throughout. The Christ comes to give to man something 
never yet attained. And what is that? 


VII. 


Science tells us that there has been an evolution of life, a 
gradation from the simplest organic form toman. The Old Tes- 
tament recognizes every such life—human life included, be it 
noted()—as i’ w53 in LXX duy7y Cawoa. This ‘ Life” is 
therein attributed to the Spirit of God, whom we acknow- 
ledge in the Creed as the Lord, the Life-giver—-the Giver of 
all grades of life—organic life, animal life, human life, intellectual 
life, ethical life, spiritual life—and there the Old Testament stops. 
But in the New Testament the Incarnate Word says, ‘‘ I am 
come that they may have life, and that they may have it abund- 


tq. In the English versions—both authorized and revised, of Gen. II. 7, we 
read, ‘‘Man became a living soul.'’ The term ‘‘ nephesh chayah "' is rendered 
‘living soul’’ in this verse alone, although precisely the same term had been pre- 
dicated of every beast and fowl and fish, and ‘‘ everything that creepeth upon the 
earth,"’ in the first chapter. Evidently this was done by our translators in order 
to differentiate man from other creatures. But the original does not so differen- 
tiate. 


as — 
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antly.”” This ‘‘ abundant life” is called throughout the New 
Testament by a new name“5)— Eternal Life.’”’ In  Preb. 
Sadler’s The Second Adam and the New Birth and his other 
works, this thought of the gradation of life is worked out. The 
passage, I. Cor. xv. 45-50, read in the original shews more 
strikingly than any translation can do, the antithesis between 
the “‘ psychic life,” which is inherited from the first Adam, and 
the higher life which is tmparted by the second Adam. 

As to the nature and potentialities of this Eternal Life, 
‘‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.”” The Lord before His sacrificial death 
said, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions: I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” What is the Father’s house? Surely 
the whole boundless Universe! And where are its many man- 
sions? Why, all around us, wherever the eye, aided by the 
telescope, can reach—those ‘‘hundred million spheres,” the 
‘‘ multitude of the heavenly host which no man can number,”’ 
compared with any one of which our little earth is but a speck. 

What an infinite field has Science opened out for the roam- 
ing of Christian imagination! which, nevertheless, cannot lose 
itself so long as it is tethered to that pillar of the truth, the In- 
carnation of the Word, and finds its resting-place on His assur- 
ance and His promise—‘‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” ‘And this is 
the promise that He hath promised us, even Eternal Life.” 

G. J. Low. 





15. It only occurs (in the Old Testament) in Daniel XII. 2, and in 2 Macca- 
bees VII, 9 and 36, 


SKETCH OF THE GROWTH OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
Il. 
E saw in last number how great a gulf separates Paul’s 
theory of the Church from that of Irenaeus and Cyprian. 
Paul’s ideal and invisible Ecclesia has become a perfectly pal- 
pable external organisation. The free gifts of the incalculably 
operating Holy Spirit have changed into legal offices. They are 
now the official perquisites necessarily attached to a flawless 
installation called ordination. An ecclesiastical hierarchy has 
intervened between man and God as the indispensable channel 
of communication. The Church essentially consists of its magis- 
trates ; the laity are an inert mass, passive recipients of truth 
and salvation. They are expected and required merely to shut 
their eyes and open their mouths as it were. The original uni- 
versal priesthood of all Christians has been confiscated in favour 
of a governing class. 

This whole externalising process has consummated itself in 
connection with the growth of the episcopal power. The history 
of the Episcopate is the history of the crassification of Christian 
ideas. We will now glance at the chief stages of the evolution. 

The imposing Sovereign-Bishop and High Priest of Cyprian 
was, like many other great men, the descendant of very humble 
progenitors—the son of poor, but honest parents. About the 
year 60 A.D., in the letter to the Philippians, we hear for the 
first time of certain officers called éztoxozoe. They are evidently 
a sort of board, or committee. The fact that they first appear 
on Pagan-Christian soil and the kind of qualifications consistently 
laid down as proper to belong to them lead to the suspicion 
that they were originally borrowed from those private associa- 
tions or clubs which play so large a part in the social life of the 
Graeco-Roman world at this time. At any rate it is plain that 
their primary duty was the control of Church finance, and that 
they were not at first specially identified with the most impor- 
tant and highly-esteemed function of the early Church, the minis- 
try of the Word. That was the province of Apostles, Prophets 
and Speakers in Tongues ; the men endowed with the charismata 
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of inspiration. Compared with these, in a society so predomi- 
nantly set upon purely ideal aims as the early Christians, the 
Bishops, with their sober, practical gift of looking after matters 
of business, naturally occupied an extremely humble place. In 
such a society, however, it must be remembered on the other 
hand, even the most commonplace duties were lifted into a 
higher region by an all-pervading spirituality. The property 
managed by the Episcopoi was “the household of God ;” they 
were ‘*‘ God’s stewards ;’’ and, moreover—a fact of immeasurable 
significance for their future—they were thus brought into direct 
connection with the most sacred and mysterious act in the whole 
Christian cultus, the celebration of the Eucharist. For the 
Church goods administered by them were the free-will offerings 
of the faithful, a sacred oblation solemnly offered up to God and 
consecrated with prayer—prayer and gifts being the only sacri- 
fices recognised at this time—and thus transformed from their 
coarse material substance into the aliment of the spiritual life. 
The Christian love-feast was in the highest sense of the word a 
‘ convivium,” a fellowship in living to God. But this beautiful 
and characteristic conception that even the physical life of man 
has been redeemed in Christ and is in Christian society raised 
to a higher plane as the vehicle of the spiritual life, its very nutri- 
ment, ‘‘ wretched food and drink,” transmuted into the texture 
of the immortal nature ; the mystic idealism of this thought was 
peculiarly liable to degenerate, as it did not fail to do, into a 
crass external dogma of bloody sacrifice, and of course the more 
such superstition gained ground the higher rose the importance 
of those associated as ministrants with the mysterious rite. It 
was acircumstance of all-inclusive moment for the growth of the 
Bishops’ power that they were from the very first closely con- 
nected with the single ceremony of the Church which contained 
the germs of unlimited development in the direction of sacer- 
dotalism and superstition. At first, however, the decisive act of 
consecrating the elements did not fall to the Bishops. They 
merely collected, and with the help of the deacons, an ancillary 
class of officers who are in a very significant way regularly asso- 
ciated with them, distributed the offerings of the Love-Feast 
and Eucharist to the guests at the Lord’s Table, and the surplus 
to the recipients of Church bounty. But in the presence of an 
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Apostle, Prophet, Teacher, or even Confessor, the Bishops were 
originally dumb. It was those who spoke the prayer which gave 
a new character to the fruits of the others’ collecting industry. 
Only in their absence did one of the Bishops venture to take their 
place. And, as we learn from the Teaching of the Twelve A postles 
(about the end of the first century) while Prophets and 
Teachers spoke as the Spirit prompted them, so small was 
the endowment in this kind expected from Bishops, that they 
were bound down to a regular form of prayer which this treatise 
prescribes. From this it is plain that the presidency of the 
Eucharist, the most distinctly priestly function of the early 
Church, was conceived as necessarily going along with the 
charismata of teaching, and that the Bishops were at first not 
at all or in a very faint degree credited with that charisma. 
However, the same treatise plainly shows that at the time 
when it was written (about the end of the first century) the gifts 
of inspired teaching were already on the wane. It may easily 
happen, we find, that no Apostles or Prophets are to be had. In 
that case a makeshift substitute 1s to be found in the board of 
Bishops. The writer intreats his correspondents not to despise 
their Bishops, because, after all, they do discharge the services 
of Prophets and Teachers. We see, then, that the cooling down 
of the first enthusiasm in the Church has a two-fold effect in 
favour of the humble local officials of each community ; first, 
they become the only commonly available persons for the dis- 
charge of the highest functions, the ministration of the Eucharist 
and Teaching; second, in its present less exalted and less exact- 
ing mood the community are more apt to be content with them. 
Another circumstance contributes to their rapidly growing 
importance. A Tradition of Apostolic Doctrine has already 
been formed. This is threatened by the inroads of that fantastic 
speculative tendency which afterwards attained its full expres- 
sion in the systems of Valentine and Marcion. Agnosticism in 
embryo is already threatening to break up the Church into frag- 
ments and to dissipate the historical content of Christianity. It 
is in Asia Minor, the home of Paul’s Churches, that this fermen- 
tation is most active. Paul’s successors, however, have not that 
unlimited faith in the unassisted power of truth and the omnipo- 
tence of the Spirit which he had. They are not so sensitive 
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about ‘‘ quenching the Spirit.’”” The Pastoral Epistles and the 
letters of Ignatius show very clearly that the main breakwater 
against the rising tide of heretical speculation, which reached its 
flood in the days of Irenaeus, was found from the beginning in 
that same consolidation of the Bishops’ power, and that same 
extension of their functions as teachers and guardians of the 
Apostolic ‘‘ Deposit,” which we see in this Father carried to its 
extreme point under pressure of the same exigencies in a more 
advanced and acute form. The alarming spread of heresy 
tended to limit the original right of free teaching. In the Pas- 
torals the Bishop as chairman of the assembly so to speak, ap- 
pears invested withthe power of shutting the mouths (ézeoropePecv) 
of unedifying speakers. And the whole scope of these letters is 
to fix asa definite rule the irresistible trend of things towards 
investing the regularly ordained Church officers with the sole 
prerogative of teaching. They are, of course, the natural guar- 
, dians of Tradition. They are saved by their very mediocrity 
from the dangerous neologising impulses of original thinking. 
Your prophet is always perilously individual and cannot merely 
repeat without variation the ‘‘sound form of words.’”’ Your 
Church officer is liable to no such temptations. It were well, 
then, in a time of unbridled speculation, when every day brings 
forth some new fantastic birth of heresy, that tlie latter should, 
as much as possible, retain the ministry of the Word in his own 
safe hands. A curious method is resorted to in order to en- 
courage him to do so. It is recommended that Presbyters who 
teach should receive a double honorarium, a double share of the 
Church goods. The silence as to prophecy in these letters is 
very significant. We might fancy that at the time when they 
were written Prophets had ceased in these regions. This, 
however, was certainly not the case. In the Apocalypse, about 
the end of the first century, we still meet with a prophetess at 
Thyatira. The natural inference is that Prophecy, once ranked 
so high,-is now severely ignored, because in the changed circum- 
stances it is considered to be ‘‘ of dangerous and unsettling ten- 
dency.” | 

The Pastoral Epistles, however, though showing abundant 
traces of the new direction towards a fixed official organisation 
of the Church, still remain onthe level of New Testament religious 
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thought. The first document where we feel that we are in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere is the Epistle of the Roman Clement to the 
Corinthians, which belongs to the close of the first century. 
Here already we have before us a full-blown ecclesiasticism. It 
is the first unmistakable proclamation of the sacerdotal pro- 
gramme and emanates from the proper quarter—Rome. Most 
interesting it is to notice how the whole spirit of the Old and the 
New Rome, the strong instinct for law and order, uniformity, 
discipline, the organising and governing impulse are joined in 
this letter to a no less characteristically Roman feebleness of 
speculative grasp. Clement is a mere second-rate pulpit orator, 
who thumps the desk a good deal. His theology is barren and 
foisonless to a quite extraordinary degree ; his whole philosophy 
is comprehended in the maxim of the respectable Mr. Bagnet, 
that ‘“‘ discipline must be maintained.” All the more on that 
account, and with all the more practical effect in this rough 
world, does he throw himself with the undivided energy of a 
strong though narrow nature on the single point of external 
order. The Corinthians have fallen into disorders. They have 
deposed their Bishops! In favour of some non-oflicial out- 
siders, probably Confessors, they have exercised the ancient 
right of the assembly to entrust the conduct of the Eucharist to 
any one they might happen tochoose. Clement thinks this is a 
very serious sin on their part. He practically claims for the 
board of Bishops when once appointed a tenure ad vitam aut 
culpam. None but they should be allowed to preside at the 
Lord’s Table or have the management of Church property. 
There isin his eyes an inviolable divinity which doth hedge a 
regularly appointed Church official. ‘‘The Apostles,” he says, 
‘‘ foresaw that there would be strife about the Episcopate,” that 
is, about the presidency of the Eucharist, and therefore they 
took special pains to “‘ establish their first-fruits (their earliest 
converts) as Bishops and Deacons, and provided that after their 
death other well-approved persons should succeed them.” This 
arrangement of the Apostles is of course to be regarded as a 
Divine ordinance, because ‘‘the Apostles were sent by Christ, 
and Christ by God, and therefore it cannot be right to depose 
from their office those who have been appointed by the Apostles, 
or later by other men of repute with the consent of the whole 
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Church.”” ‘It is a grievous sin to remove from the Episcopate 
such as have presented the offerings (the prayers and gifts of the 
community) in a blameless and holy manner.” Nay, Clement 
believes that not only the indefeasible tenure of the Bishops, but 
also the whole external order of the Church, as it is usually ob- 
served, is divinely obligatory and unchangeable, and rests on the 
authority of Christ himself. ‘‘ Everything must be done at 
proper times and places, and by the proper persons.” The 
ritual of the new dispensation is no less definitely fixed than 
that of the old. It 1s the first expression in Christian literature 
of the sacerdotal thesis in all its naivete and crudity. 

Now this Epistle had an extraordinary success. Not only 
did it accomplish its immediate object in reducing the refractory 
members of the Corinthian Church to subjection, it continued to 
be read on Sundays in that church as if it had almost the 
authority of Scripture and indeed had a very narrow escape of 
being included in the Canon! The views it advocates are not 
merely the personal opinions of the author or even the prevalent 
opinion in his church. They represent the general tendency of 
the time and did not take long to crystallise into universally valid 
regulations. 

Already, then, by the beginning of the second century we 
see the Episcopal power has taken these great strides. First the 
board of Bishops are to have a de jure life office to the exclusion 
of all others from their characteristic functions. Henceforth, 
none but one of their number can preside at the Eucharist. 
Originally, we saw, if a Prophet or inspired Teacher was present 
this duty naturally fell to him, and, as may be inferred even from 
this epistle itself, the assembly had the unlimited right of ap- 
pointing the officiating person on each occasion. The most 
important innovation contended for by Clement is that hence- 
forth the choice is to be limited to the board of Bishops. For 
them is claimed de jure and de jure divino the exclusive right to 
discharge the most important functions in the ritual of the 
Church. This manifestly makes the greatest difference in their 
position. They are raised to the rank of a priestly caste. The 
priestly quality, which according to Paul belonged to all mem- 
bers of Christ’s body—so that any one of their number was 
capable of offering the gifts of the brethren and so that the 
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person actually officiating was merely the representative of the 
priestly power of all chosen freely by the assembly on each 
occasion, this priestly power is now confined to a special class 
of officers. Hence, very significantly they are compared to the 
priests of the Old Testament, and the non-official multitude are 
sharply set against them as laymen whose sole duty it is to obey. 
Again we have very plainly indicated here the theory which 
afterwards played so important a part—Apostolic succession. 
God sent Christ, Christ sent the Apostles, the Apostles appointed 
in various places the boards of Bishops; by which catena, the 
board of Bishops is invested with the authority of God. Once 
more, it is not in any place or at any time where two or three 
are gathered together that the functions of the Ecclesia are to be 
found in full operation. -It is only at properly fixed places, at set 
times and with regularly empowered officers. That is to say— 
no church, save where and when the Bishops have called a meet- 
ing; no church without their authority and presidency. It is 
clear that only one thing is needed to complete this concentration 
of power. When once the step is taken which is suggested by 
many things—convenience in managing church property, for 
instance, and in sustaining the intercourse with other churches, 
and, above all, effective strength in dealing with false doctrine— 
when once the priestly, apostolic and generally all-inclusive prero- 
gatives of the board of Bishops as laid down by Clement, are 
united in the hands of one Bishop, we shall have the Catholic 
Church mature. 

It was not long before this important step was generally con- 
summated. By the end of the second century it may be said to 
have become the universal theory that the presidency of a single 
Bishop was necessary to constitute a true Church. We find 
namely, that while the heretical (gnostic) communities which 
broke off towards the middle of the second century still clung to 
the ancient freedom and recognised no single Bishop as having 
a permanent right to the administration of the Eucharist, in the 
year one hundred and ninety-nine on the other hand Natalius is 
set up by the Monarchians as a rival Bishop of Rome over 
against Zephyrinus. This event may be interpreted as marking 
the final victory of Uninominal Episcopacy. 

By the end of the second century, then, we find the monar- 
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chical Bishop established even among heretics. Not long after 
its beginning, in the letters of Ignatius we find him already a 
fixed institution at least in the churches of Asia Minor. This 
region, the seat of Paul’s churches, seems to be his home. There 
appears to be good reason to think that he is already present in 
the Pastoral Epistles. Strange that on Paul’s own ground should 
have sprung the institution which was to metamorphose Paul’s 
conception of the Church and rejudaise Christianity! Strange 
vet not unaccountable! Paul had laid stress on the Christ ac- 
cording to the Spirit as opposed to the Christ according to the 
Flesh—the historical Jesus. It was natural enough that he 
should have been followed by some disciples ‘‘ who bettered his 
instructions.”” The abstract tendency of Paul’s doctrine, pro- 
duced to exaggeration and caricature, was the characteristic note 
of Gnesticism. And the beginnings of Gnosticism in Asia Minor 
seem by reaction to have brought forth Uninominal Episcopacy, 
the rock on which full-grown Gnosticism subsequently split. 

The Churches of Asia Minor, then, as they are reflected in 
the letters of Ignatius, are exposed to an incipient form of Do- 
cetism. The great bulwark against this danger, the only safe- 
guard of the Church's unity, 1s, in the martyr’s eyes, the power of 
the one Bishop, who is evidently already established in all the 
communities he knows. He earnestly labours, therefore, to in- 
crease this power. His one theme in all his addresses to the 
Churches in Asia Minor is ‘‘ Hold fast to your Bishop, be one 
with your Bishop.” The real contribution which these extraor- 
dinary and much disputed Epistles make to the growth of the 
Episcopate seems to be one already anticipated to some extent 
in Clement, but still needing enforcement, and insisted upon here 
with almost monomaniacal iteration and intensity, that only the 
assembly, presided over by regular officers, Bishops, Presbyters 
and Deacons, is in any given place to be considered as capable of 
exercising the functions of the Ecclesia. The ancient right of 
Christians to assemble anywhere, whether in conjunction with 
specially ordained persons or not, and there to represent the to- 
tality of Christendom with all its powers, must cease. It has be- 
come dangerous. The’ whole region is honeycombed with 
heresy. Everywhere there are smaller or larger coteries of 
heretics who cannot be recognized as belonging to the true 
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Church. Henceforth there is to be in every place one assembly, 
with its Bishop presiding, and all Christians must adhere to that 
on pain of ceasing to be members of Christ’s body. Only where 
the Bishop is, there is the Church. The significance of Ignatius 
is not that he is the advocate of Uninominal Episcopacy ; that he 
takes for granted; but that he is the herald and fervent sup- 
porter of the principle, soon as we saw universally recognised, 
that the words of Jesus, ‘‘ wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I in the midst of them,” are no 
longer to be accepted in their full sense as the law for Christian 
assemblies. They are, on the contrary, to be interpreted, or 
rather contorted, into meaning ‘‘ wherever the Bishop is, 


there is Christ.” Ignatius’ doctrine did not pass without a 
struggle, but, as we saw, by the end of the second century, its 
victory was complete. ’ 


By the time of Irenaeus (about 170 A.D.) Gnosticism, 
nascent in Ignatius’ day, is now mature. The great systems of 
Valentine, Basilides and Marcion have arisen. Irenaeus’ life- 
work is to combat them. And for this he has an invincible 
weapon ready to his hand in the authority of the already fully con- 
solidated great Churches, each organized into iron unity under 
the headship of its sovereign Bishop. The substance of Gnosti- 
cism, as already indicated, 1s that it 1s an exaggerated Paulinism, 
an evaporation of the historical content of Christianity. The 
man Christ Jesus is reduced toa mere phantom, and thus the 
old abstract dualism—God on the one side removed to an infi- 
nite distance, man and the world on the other—the transcendence 
of which was the very essence of Christianity threatened to be 
restored. The inevitable method in refuting this was to appeal 
to the historical facts of the life of Jesus. But the Canon was 
then only in process of formation, not fixed beyond controversy 
for all. What, then, was the standard to appeal to? Naturally 
tradition. But who were the depositaries of the true tradition ? 
In the first instance, of course, the Apostles, and then the great 
Apostolic Churches, such as Rome, Jerusalem, Corinth, Ephesus. 
Here, then, we have the whole procedure of Irenaeus. The 
Apostles, who, of course (as Clement had already discovered) 
knew everything, took special pains in view of the disorders 
destined to arise in the Church, to appoint proper persons as 
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Bishops in each community they founded. To these they handed 
over the entire ‘‘deposit’’ of Christian truth (as if it were a sack 
of wheat) which they in turn passed on to their successors ! 
Apart from this great advantage the Bishops have another 
which one might suppose could have abundantly dispensed with 
all others. They possess the Charisma veritatis. They have an 
ex officio prerogative of Infallibility. One other point in the doc- 
trine of Irenaeus is worthy of notice—the prominence he gives to 
Rome. Peter and Paul conspired to found this great Church. 
It is the pre-eminent authority in matters of doctrine and tra- 
dition, which, of course, mean the same thing to Irenaeus. ‘‘All 
Churches must necessarily agree with it (cannot be conceived as 
differing from it) on account of its quite special claims to go back 
to the very fountain head.’’ (This seemed to be the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘‘ propter potiorem principalitatem.”’) Theretore, if 
one can discover the Roman tradition, which is naturally in the 
hands of the Roman Bishop, why that is a short cut to the abso- 
lute truth. All the other Apostolic Churches, if one had time to 
question them in detail, would be found most beautifully har- 
monious with it in all respects. Not that Irenaeus has any 
notion of the infallibility of the Pope as such. All Bishops are 
equally with him descended from Paul and Peter, and equally in- 
vested with their authority. In every Church he thinks one 
would find, as it is notorious there is in Rome, an exact list of 
monarchical Bishops going straight back to the Apostles. 
Irenaeus, good, simple soul, was not distinguished for critical 
acumen. He might have found in the work of Clement, his pre- 
decessor in his peculiar way of thinking, if one can without gross 
hyperbole apply the word to their mental processes, something 
very like proof positive that in those days there was no vestige, 
either in Rome or in Corinth, of that monarchical Episcopate 
which he regards as a necessary law of the universe. 

Irenaeus, however, has at least this note of nobleness, that 
he bases the Bishop’s power on the fact that he is for him the 
organ of God's truth. Cyprian, on the other hand, achieves one 
further grade of descent. With him it depends on the simple 
fact that the Bishop has been duly appointed with all regard to 
legal forms. The fact is that the Novatian schism has intervened. 
Cornelius the regularly appointed Bishop of Rome grants absolu- 
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tion to the Japs:, those who under stress of persecution have 
offered sacrifice to idols. Novatian objects, founds a sect, and 
sets up as Counter-Bishop in Rome. He is perfectly orthodox, 
in every other respect believes just as Cornelius does. Therefore, 
mere correctness of belief is no longer sufficient for salvation. 
One must besides adhere to the duly appointed Bishop. The 
followers of Novatian, most respectable Puritans, erring only from 
excess of zeal if at all, are as bad as the crew of Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram, and may confidently look forward to a fate no less 
terrific. Ep. 69.8. 

Let us now sum up the stages through which, we have seen, 
the Episcopate passes. At first the Bishops are a board of finan- 
cial control, connected however with the outer fringe of the most 
sacred act in the cultus of the Church. In the absence of their 
superiors, the Teachers of the Church, they gradually become the 
regular ministrants in this rite. Soon they become the only min- 
istrants, and that with life tenure. It is recognised as their 
exclusive prerogative to officiate in this way. The theory of the 
Eucharist gradually becomes crass and material. Their power 
increases in proportion. In the struggle with heresy and 
through the consequent discrediting of free individual inspiration 
they come forward more and more as Teachers, a work which at 
first stood sharply contrasted with their proper functions. In 
the same struggle their powers come to be vested in the heads of 
one man—Uninominal Episcopacy is universally established, and 
it is now recognized in express contradiction with the words of 
Jesus, that the presence and sanction of Monarchical Bishops is a 
constitutive element in any act which implies the functions of the 
Christian Church. Moreover, a further extension is given to the 
Bishop’s doctrinal authority. He its now the representative of 
Peter and Paul, the depository of their alone valid tradition, and 
to crown all he is endowed with the Charisma Veritatic, he is 
ex officio infallible in matters of faith. Heis the one Priest and 
the one Teacher in his community. Hts mere ordination makes 
it a crime meriting eternal damnation to separate from him. 
Finally he cannot be deposed from his office by the community 
without recourse to a Synod of other Bishops, even in case of 
mortal sin. 

The main occasions which led to this extraordinary concen- 
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tration of power and rapid metamorphosis of original Christian 
conceptions were the association of the Bishops with the Euchar- 
ist and the life-and-death struggle with Gnosticism. The great 
cause was the lowering of spiritual insight in the generations 
which followed the Apostolic life. The first exponents and ad- 
herents of a great movement are necessarily men of unusual 
force, fit to be free, capable of grasping pure ideas. It is only at 
certain rare moments of history that mankind in anything like 
masses rise to spiritual white heat. Faith in its highest sense, 
the immediate grasp of the Unseen and Eternal, that high energy 
which can abide on the levels of universal truth in direct com- 
munion with its source, seems possible only toa few. Most men 
in Protestant Churches and elsewhere crave and need to have 
the Truth embodied in the vehicle of some outward and visible. 
limited symbol, some institution, or creed, which they take as 
exhaustive of the Infinite. It seems to be the law that periods 
of high creative vigour are followed by times of relapse and ex- 
haustion. After the heights come the hollows. Luther is suc- 
ceeded by the most hide-bound dogmatists, Paul by Clement of 
Rome. The words which demolished formulae become them- 
selves in turn a formula. The divine audacity of faith in the 
naked power of truth is followed by cold practical common sense 


and orderly mechanism. The free living voices pass, then the 
faint distorted echoes are heard. The giants who could tear 
down age-long inveterate traditions beget a race of weak Epi- 
goni, who patch up a new tradition by a strange mixture of mis- 
cellaneous fragments drawn froin the ruins of the dead past with 
old iron extracted from the siege-implements which battered it 
to the ground. 

Still it has to be remembered that the Monarchical Episco- 
pate has served great purposes. It prevented Christianity from 
evaporating in fantastic speculations which would have dissipated 
its most central and saving truth. The hard husk of the Episco- 
pate was the protecting envelope for the great vital thought of the 
union of the Divine and Human realized in Jesus Christ and at- 
tainable to all men through Him. Its marvellous solidity of or- 
ganization and imposing. power, culminating in. the supremacy of 
Rome, was the necessary school for thecrude youth of the North- 
ern races with whom the world’s future lay, the indispensable 
strong citadel and lighthouse for the culture of the Middle Ages. 
But surely now its day is done, at least among peoples who have 
passed their period of nonage. JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 
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SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE POST- 
MASTER-GENERAL. 
O obtain more than we immediately hope for is, in general 
experience, an unusual condition of affairs. And yet that 
is the result to us of the Imperial Postal Conference, recently 
held in London. In November last, Mr. Mulock had the courage 
to reduce the postage on letters from Canada to Great Britain to 
three cents per ounce, and subsequently he carried through Par- 
liament a bill authorizing a two cent rate per ounce on letters 
from points in Canada to points in Canada and the United 
States. Now we are to have this two cent rate made uniform, 
whether to Great Britain, the United States, Cape Colony or 
Natal, and we will probably find, when the preliminary arrange- 
ments are worked out, that whilst the Australasian Colonies may 
not reciprocate with a penny rate on letters posted there for 
Great Britain, Canada or the Cape Colonies, all letters destined 
in these countries for Australasia will be forwarded at two cents 
per ounce. 

All this recalls the days of Rowland Hill and his courage in 
introducing penny postage in Great Britain. Post Office deficits 
will, of course, have to be faced at first, but we can have confi- 
dence in the future. If the reduction leads to our writing only 
three letters to our Canadian correspondents where before we 
wrote two, and to our increasing our correspondence with Great 
Britain to an extent equal to this heavy reduction in postage, the 
Postmaster-General will probably feel satisfied. Willwe do this? 
It may require a little patience, but whena sheet of linen paper 
and a good envelope together now cost less than one-third of a 
cent, and a further two cents per ounce will carry the letter to 
our friends in the old land, 3,000 miles away, and, even farther, 
to the Cape Colonies, there is some good ground for expectation 
that with quick steamship facilities and enlarging business with 
Great Britain and the other colonies, our correspondence will 
largely increase. 

The different provitces show great diversity in the use which 
they make of the postal service. Presently, Ontario contributes 
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100 cents per head of population to the gross postal revenue, 
whilst Nova Scotia contributes 70 cents, New Brunswick 67 
cents, Province of Quebec 60 cents, and Prince Edward Island 
only 40 cents. There is much room for improvement in Ontario, 
for whilst Great Britain shows 45 letters posted per head of 
population, in Ontario there are only 31. And yet, each resident 
in Ontario writes on the average nearly twice as many letters as 
each resident in the Province of Quebec, and two and a half times 
as many as each resident in Prince Edward Island. These 
figures indicate the influence of environment and fertility of soil, 
as well as of the enterprise and education of the inhabitants, on 
the postal revenue. 

It thus depends in the main on the use which the public 
makes of the increased facilities whether the deficiency which 
must inevitably result at first from these decreases in the stamp 
fee will not only be made up, but be in time turned into a surplus 
by the increased correspondence. The deficiency, however, sug- 
gests whether new or enlarging sources of revenue cannot be 
created in other departments of the postal service, and whether 
the expenses incurred in conducting that service cannot be re- 
duced in some directions. Mr. Mulock is known to have effected 
very considerable savings already, and to have by this and other 
means largely done away with the great deficit with which former 
Postmasters-General seem not to have had the courage ‘to deal. 
With the pruning hook already in his hands, he will, perhaps, be 
the more ready to receive suggestions. 

Deducting the business of the city post offices, the reports 
show that the compensation, salaries and allowances paid to 
postmasters in British Columbia equal 29 per cent., and in On- 
tario 32 per cent. of the gross postal revenue of these provinces. 
Quebec expenses are similarly 34 per cent. of its gross postal 
revenue, whilst those of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba amount to nearly 4o per cent., and Prince Edward Is- 
land to 47 per cent. of their respective revenues from their post 
offices. Going further into detail, the compensation and allow- 
ances in the country offices vary from 30 to 50 per cent of the 
gross revenue of the offices, and those of the non-accounting 
offices are generally higher, reaching in Prince Edward Island 
54 percent. Now, those who are familiar with the country post 
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offices know that, in a vast number of cases, the postmaster is a 
storekeeper as well, and that the result, if not the avowed purpose, 
of the combining of the positions, is that the post oftice becomes 
a stepping stone to an enlarging business in the sale of goods. 
Probably every person in the neighbourhood who sends or re- 
ceives letters is familiar with the storekeeper’s shop and the class 
of goods which he has to sell, and many are led thus to become his 
customers. If no profit was derived directly from the post office 
branch of his business, the storekeeper would yet indirectly 
benefit largely in increased sale of his goods. Is it therefore 
necessary that the post office should compensate him to an 
average of towards 4o per cent. of the gross postal revenue of his 
office—a figure that to an ordinary agent would be unexpectedly 
large? I merely make the suggestion that in this matter Mr. 
Mulock may on investigation find, possibly, an important field in 
which to use his pruning hook. If only ten per cent. of the gross 
postal revenue were saved, bringing the average compensation 
to 25 per cent., the saving effected would amount to over $260,000. 

There are some departments of the postal service where in- 
creased revenue will be, probably, readily obtainable in certain 
cases by changes in the methods employed, and in others by the 
reduction of the fee or increase in the weight allowed. More 
particularly is this increase in revenue possible in the money 
order system, newspaper postage, parcel post, savings bank and 
insurance of registered packets. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

The competition of the Express Companies in charges and 
facilities, and the long, inconvenient, time-consuming form 
which has to be made out by the applicant for a Government 
money order, necessarily have had their effect upon this depart- 
ment of the post office. The Express Companies’ system is more 
convenient in several ways. Their orders are made out on 
verbal application and at all business hours, consume less time 
of both applicant and clerk, and are payable anywhere wherever 
there is an agency of the Express Company instead of at one 
specially named post office as in the case of money orders. The 
Government might take a suggestion from the British form of 
application, which is very brief, or perhaps even see its way to 
do away with a written application altogether. The postal note, 
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the introduction of which has for years been advocated by myself 
and others familiar with the British system, has at last to Mr. 
Mulock’s great credit been brought into use in our Canadian 
post office, and it is to be hoped that its simplicity and the 
saving of time gained to both applicant and the post office will 
lead to the simplification of the money order as well. 

Other facilities might, however, be afforded to the applicant. 
Presently, the money order office is closed at 4 p.m. in the larger 
post offices, whilst the other branches of the department continue 
open until a later hour. The result is that those desiring to 
make remittances after that hour are forced to apply to the Ex- 
press Companies or to take the risk of an uninsured letter. The 
extension of one hour in the time of closing would in at least the 
larger cities be an advantage. 

The public now buys orders for smaller sums than formerly. 
Twenty years ago the average amount of each money order was 
$26, as against $11 now. This is partly due to the increased 
use of the money order system by the public at large in the re- 
mitting of small sums, but is also partly accounted for by the 
extension of the Express Companies’ business and the lower 
charges made by them on orders for sums over $20, This was 
last year in part remedied by the Department reducing the com- 
mission charged, but even now for sums above $40, the commis- 
sions demanded by the Government are in excess of those of its 
competitors. What would seem to be wanted is such a reduc- 
tion as will induce those of the public who do not keep bank ac- 
counts to use the money order svstem more extensively for the 
transmission of the larger sums up to $100. The effect of this 
would be to also raise the average of the commission received, 
which presently is only g cents on each order. That this is low 
will be understood when it is remembered that the minimum 
charge made by the banks on cashing cheques or on drawing 
drafts on other towns is 15 cents, however small the amount of 
the cheque or draft. 

PARCEL POST. 

Can the parcel post be called the unqualified success which 
we should like to see? There is an immense field for this depart- 
ment of the post office work, and yet in all this vast territory of 
ours the public only sends 1084 parcels daily through the post 
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office. Only one post office in nine on an average sends even 
one parcel daily. The speedy transmission of small parcels from 
‘one city or town to another is a great public convenience, and 
yet why will not the public take advantage of the opportunities 
the post office affords them? I have for years pointed out that 
the charges made are excessive. With a rate of 6 cents for each 
4 0z., a 3 Ib. parcel sent from, for instance, Toronto to Belleville 
or Kingston costs 72 cents, a rate which in most instances adds 
so much to the cost of the article sent as to be simply _pro- 
hibitory. The postal fee is, in fact, made so large as to drive 
the business into the hands of the Express Companies, whose 
much lower charges are themselves still so excessive as to be 
largely prohibitory of that immense class of business, which stands 
ready waiting to be developed, between friends in distant parts of 
the country, and between the shopkeepers in the cities and towns 
and their country customers. 

Those who have studied the British parcel post and the 
British railway parcel service know well the enormous expansion 
which has been given to this business there by reasonable rates. 
The railways regulate the charge by the distance and the weight. 
A 1 Ib. parcel will be taken 100 miles for 10 cents ; a 3 Ib. parcel 
the same distance for 14 cents; and an 11 |b. parcel for 24 cents. 
On the other hand, the British post office has uniform rates irre- 
spective of distance, and will take a 1b. parcelto the most re- 
mote point in the kingdom for 6 cents; a 3 lb. parcel for 12 
cents; and an 11 Ib. parcel for 36 cents. And what is the result 
of these rates? One firm alone—John Noble, Limited, of Man- 
chester—sends about 1,000 parcels daily by post and rail, or as 
many as our whole Dominion does in the same time. 

What an expansion of business the large retail houses of the 
Canadian cities would experience if the postal rates were adapt- 
ed to what is known as “‘ shopping by mail?’’ The experience 
of families in every town and village is that there are often 
articles of a kind or a quality which they cannot obtain in their 
local shops, and that it would be most convenient if they could 
procure them at reasonable cost from the large centres. In 
Great Britain the method is to ask for samples, and from these 
the selection 1s made. Here, in Canada, the postal rates on 
samples is reasonable, but when the samples arrive and the 
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choice is made, the parcel post rate is found to be simply pro- 
hibitory of business by so largely increasing the cost of the goods. 
Will not the Postmaster-General investigate this matter and give 
us graduated rates, commencing with 6 cents per lb. instead of 
the present uniform rate of 6 cents per 4 0z.? An _ even 
lower rate might be in time be possible. Will he not also arrange 
to deliver the parcels at the addressees’ houses in all cities where 
there is a postal delivery, and, eventually, in all the large towns ? 
An enormous expansion of this branch of the postal service 
would follow—an expansion that would greatly aid the postal note 
and money order departments, for, the business being cash, 
every order given for execution by parcel post means an accom- 
panying remittance, which would suggest a further use in this di- 
rection of the post office facilities. 

It is very difficult to understand our Canadian parcel post 
when it is recalled that the 3 lb. parcel whieh sent from, for 
instance, Toronto to Belleville, would cost 72 cents in postage, 
would be taken by the same postal authorities from Toronto to 
England for 40 cents. Aneven heavier parcel will be carried to 
England than from points in Canada to points in Canada. And 
now the Postmaster-General of Great Britain proposes that it 
should cost only 48 cents for colonial parcels up to 7 Ibs. in 
weight, and for that rate that they should be taken to the Cape 
and Australia as well as to the United Kingdom. 

NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

The vast number of newspapers carried free by mail has al- 
ways been a weak spot in the financial results of the Canadian 
post office. The new rate of } cent per |b., about to be imposed, 
will only realize about $82,500, and is too small to be of much 
service. The chief question which has to be considered is—who 
is to pay the newspaper postage ? the proprietor or the public ? 
The new rate being small, the proprietor will be unable to add it 
to the price of the paper, and postage must to that extent be an 
added expense to his establishment. Increase the rate to 2 cents 
per Ilb—a very favourable rate—and, whilst it will give a substan- 
tial addition to the post office revenue, it will at once bring in 
the public as a possible factor to be dealt with. That the public 
is willing to pay its share of the cost of delivery of the news- 
paper, and that the newspaper should not be free, is the opinion 
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of business men generally. That this share should be the whole 
postage would not be fair, as, since the newspapers have been 
delivercd free, the cost of paper has been enormously diminished 
by the use of spruce pulp, and the mechanical processes for 
printing and issuiug the newspaper cheaply and quickly have 
been greatly improved. With paper at 2 cents per Ib., copies of 
the great Montreal and Toronto morning and evening dailies do 
not cost for paper alone more than one-third of a cent each. It 
will be of course alleged that other expenses necessary in con- 
ducting a newspaper, notably in the telegraphic news and the 
reporters’ department, have increased, but against this, the cir- 
culation has greatly increased, and so have the returns from ad- 
vertisements in the case of most papers in the, great cities. 
Again, the paper which will have to bear the postage is issued 
direct from the publishing office, as a rule at full price, and does 
not pass through the hands of news agents and news boys at a 
one-third reduction. Receiving the full price, the publisher can 
better afford to pay the increased postage. There is thus much 
to be said on the side of the public, as well as the publishers, as 
to the share each should bear of the cost of carriage by post, 
but there is absolutely no valid argument why the Dominion 
Government should carry annually over 8,o00 tons of newspapers 
to distant points without charge, and thus incur a great deficit 
in a department of the Government which should be self-sup- 
porting. The Postmaster-General will be sustained by the busi- 
ness community and the good sense of the people at large, if he 
increases the postage rate on newspapers to a point that will 
afford a profit, or will, at any rate, equal the cost of handling 
them. 

Another anomaly! Why should a newspaper posted by a 
publishing house be free when the same newspaper posted by one 
of the public at large would require a stamp? Is not the mission 
performed by the newspaper in each case the same? Why 
should a barrier—as some would regard postage—be placed on 
this use of the post by the public? And yet the public has 
hitherto willingly paid this charge as being, on general principles, 
fair. The suggestion that can be here made is that, as few 
daily or weekly newspapers weigh less than an ounce, the limit 
of weight under which the 4 cent postage is charged should be 
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increased from one to three ounces. The great Montreal and 

Toronto dailies average in weight about 23 ounces, and facilities 

should be given to the public for sending them at the } cent rate. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

One object of the Savings Bank is understood to be to en- 
courage thrift among the working classes, and its depositors also 
include large numbers of young people. Under the present 
rules, no deposit under one dollar is permitted, nor are any frac- 
tions of one dollar accepted. Now, one dollar is a considerable 
sum tu most wage earners, and it takes time for their accumu- 
lated savings, as well as those of the children, to reach that 
amount. Who, besides, does not realize the temptations which 
are in the way of both to spend before the savings reach the pre- 
scribed minimum? My suggestion is that the question should be 
carefully considered whether the minimum should not be made 
twenty-five cents, and whether any number of twenty-five cents 
should not be accepted up toa given amount. It will probably 
to some extent increase the clerical work in the department at 
Ottawa, but it will swell the Savings Bank returns, and encourage 
thrift, and it has for precedent the British post office, which ac- 
cepts deposits of one shilling or any number of shillings. Twenty- 
five cents being one quarter of a dollar, adding up columns and 
all calculations become simple and are done with great rapidity. 

Another suggestion is that some special advantages and fa- 
cilities in connection with deposits should be afforded to those 
savings institutions and working men’s associations throughout 
the country which receive the small savings of the working 
classes and of the young people. No limit in amount should be 
placed on their deposits, and they and all small depositors should 
be allowed to buy 3 per cent. Dominion stock at par direct from 
the Government. 

The sale of annuities and Government life insurance form 
other sources of revenue open to the Savings Bank Department. 


The large commissions paid by the ordinary life companies to 
their agents, and the fact of the Government having already its 
equipment in buildings and staff, and being free from taxes and 
expensive management, would of themselves enable the Govern- 
ment to realize considerable prcfit, whilst the fact of the security 
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being Government would form a great attraction to the public 
and would do away with the necessity of accumulating great 
reserves for the protection of the insured. The matter is well 
worth considering. 

INSURANCE OF REGISTERED LETTERS. 

For several years I have, but thus far unsuccessfully, tried 
to induce the Government to undertake the insurance of regis- 
tered letters up to a maximum amount of $250 on each letter or 
package. The Post Office statistics have shown that, in 
the extensive business of the registration department, the revenue 
is large and the actual loss small, and that insurance would 
largely increase the number of registered letters. All this has 
hitherto had no effect in the face of an apparently general policy 
that the Government should not incur the risk of loss among 
letters. However, the present Postmaster-General has been 
giving the matter more attention than his predecessor would, 
and it is to be hoped that some scheme may be evolved which 
will satisfy the desire of the public for safety in the transmission 
of money and valuable property. Presently, the Government 
exacts annually about $175,000 in registration fees, but in return 
assumes no liability whatever, although it does agree to obtain a 
receipt for each letter if it arrives at its destination safely, and is 
assumed to make an investigation if it does not. 

I can only repeat what I have frequently said, that a system 
of insurance of registered letters would not only be a great con- 
venience and ensure to the public a means of safe transmission, 
but be a source of considerable profit to the Government without 
much attendant risk. It is encouraging to find that the British 
Government has very recently once more increased its minimum 
limit, up to which it will insure—this time to £125 stg. 

A. T. DRUMMOND. 


BINOCULAR VISION. 


OLYPHEMUS was blinded by the burning stake of Ulysses 

and his friends, because the Cyclops had but one eye. If 

he had had two eyes there is no doubt but that Ulysses would 

have formed a savory dish for the breakfast of Polyphemus, and 
the beautiful story of Homer would have closed at this point. 

It was unfortunate, then, for the Cyclops that he had but 
one eye, and it might be concluded that the purpose of two eyes, 
or at least one of the purposes, is that if a person happens to 
lose one eye, he is not thereby blinded. Such a conclusion is, 
however, of doubtful legitimacy. Polyphemus was a creature of 
the imagination, and no one-eyed beings are now or ever have 
been known except some low forms of molluscs or crustaceans, 
and the real function of their single eye is somewhat of a doubt- 
ful quantity. Many animals amongst the lower classes, such as 
spiders, &c., have a multiplicity of eyes, but amongst the higher 
classes, and especially the vertebrate animals, every individual is 
supplied with two eyes, complete or rudimentary, and with two 
only. 

Why the eyes exist in single pairs only is probably not ex- 
plainable, as it appears to be impossible to get at the ultimate 
reason of things. But it is for the same cause that the higher 
animals have two ears and two nostrils, and consist in fact each, 
as far as external form is concerned, of a right and a left symme- 
trical semi-animal united along a median plane. The very exist- 
ence of the right and left symmetry is the reason for the doubling 
of the external sense organs, and its cause must be sought for in 
some occult influence in the primary processes of evolution. 

But if we cannot give a reasonable explanation as to why an 
animal has two eyes, we can at least understand some of the pur- 
poses which the presence of two eyes serves tn the mechanism of 
vision, and especially in human vision, for, after all, the human 
animal is the only one upon which anything like satisfactory ex- 
periments can be carried out in the elucidation of this subject. 

In man the fields of vision of the two eyes are nearly alto- 
gether in common. That 1s, the same scene with pretty much 
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the same limitations is depicted upon each retina, the principal 
difference being in the relative positions of the parts with respect 
to the retinae ; and this co-extension of these pictures is specially 
important in the explanation of binocular vision, which follows. 

In birds and many other animals seemingly endowed with 
acute and accurate vision, the fields of the two eyes are nearly 
or altogether exclusive. Our explanation of the nature of bi- 
nocular vision does not apply to such animals. What the real 
character of their vision is can, to us, be only conjectural, inas- 
much as we cannot bring ourselves under the conditions govern- 
ing the vision of such animals, nor can we successfully experi- 
ment upon them with respect to such a purely subjective faculty 
as that of seeing. . 

We may premise, to begin with, that one of the purposes, 
and the principal purpose served by the co-ordination of two 
eyes in the act of vision, is to see distance, and through this to 
distinguish between figures which occupy three-dimensional 
space and those which lie upon a plane approximately normal to 
the axis of vision. Before taking up this part of the subject, 
however, let us consider the essential construction of a single eye, 
and the nature of monocular vision. 

Choose a room with a single window looking out upon some 
extensive landscape, or street scene if possible. Close the win- 
dow with a dark shutter, so as to exclude as much light as is 
practicable, and all if possible. Makea hole about an inch in 
diameter in the shutter and fit into it a common spectacle lens 
of as long focus as can be conveniently obtained. The light 
from tke scene without will come through the lens, and if a 
white screen, such as a large sheet of paper, be placed at the 
correct distance from the lens, a beautiful moving and living 
picture of the out-door scene will be temporarily painted upon 
the screen. The leaves will be seen to tremble in the breeze; 
men and women walk the streets: children go through the 
various motions of their plays; clouds move in front of the blue 
sky ; and in short all the motions to be seen in nature are seen 
to be faithfully carried out upon the picture, which is colored 
with a truthfulness which transcends the ability of the greatest 
master ; but the picture is necessarily inverted. 

Now this dark room with its contrivances represents a 
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human eye. Theretina is the screen, the iris is the shutter, the 
pupil is the opening in the shutter, and the lens and transparent 
humors which fill up the body of the eye represent, in their func- 
tions at least, the spectacle glass. And just as every object in front 
of the darkened window is faithfully pictured upon the white paper 
screen in the room, so every object in front of the eye is accu- 
rately painted upon the retina, which lies at the back of the eye. 
Of the intimate structure of the retina, which consists of an ex- 
eeedingly complex arrangement of nerve fibres and nerve ma- 
terial in connection with the optic nerve, we have nothing here 
to do, as we are dealing merely with the mechanical part of 
vision. But it will be proper to say that whatever be its source, 
whenever a picture in light and shade, and it may be in color, is 
impressed upon the retina, then, by some means unexplainable 
by us, the judgment interprets the result as a real object placed 
in front of the eye and which is capable of producing the picture 
which excites the retina. Thus when we stand in front of a 
plane mirror and place a lighted candle somewhere behind us, 
the light from the candle, after being reflected at the mirror, 
enters the eye and pictures the candle flame upon the retina; 
and we see the candle not behind us, but in front of us, as a real 
object. 

Such, then, are the simplest elements of the mechanics of 
vision. 

' But the objects in front of the eye are pictured upon the same 
retina, just as in our experiment they are upon the same smooth 
screen, and yet we see them at different distances, some being 
very near and others far away with hosts of intermediate ones 
occupying all positions between these extremes. How, then, 
does this come about, or, in other words, how do we see 
distance ? 

The seeing of distance is a Judgment, formed upon several 
synchronous experiences, some of them depending upon con- 
sciousness Of muscular action in the eye itself, and others upon 
variations in the character of the light which comes from the 
object, and upon relative position of parts. These may be ac- 
cordingly classified into (a) subjective means, and (b) objective 
means of seeing distance. 

(a) The subjective means of seeing distance are: (1) The 
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focussing of the eye, and this alone can be considered in dealing 
with a single eye, and is hence the only subjective means pos- 
sessed by a person with a single eye; and (2) The correlation 
of the two eyes, by which we direct the two visual axes, or lines 
of sight, to the same point ; and this means, which is specially 
potent, is characteristic of the use of two eyes. 

(1) In our experiment previously described we will notice 
that a particular object in the landscape becomes sharp and dis- 
tinct in the picture only when the screen 1s placed at a particular 
distance from the lens; and that this distance is greater for ob- 
jects near the window than it is for objects more remote. So 
that no position of the screen will render all objects sharp in 
outline at the same time, and it is only by moving the screen 
back and forth that we can successively bring the pictures of 
outside objects into conditions of sharp definition. 

A similar state of affairs exists within the eye. For distinct 
vision of an object its picture must be sharply delineated upon 
the retina, and for this purpose the eye must be adjusted or 
focussed by muscular effort ; and the amount of this effort, al- 
though we may be almost unconscious of it, enters into our 
judgment of the distance of the object. 

The amount of motion, however, necessary for the focussing 
of the eye is in all practicable cases very small, and the major 
part of it comes into play when focussing for objects not far re- 
moved from the eye. Thus the difference in focus for an object 
at a distance of six feet and for one indefinitely distant is scarcely 
appreciable ; so that this element in the seeing of distance, al- 
though more important to a person with one eye than toa per- 
son with two, is of very little importance in any case, except 
with respect to objects quite near the eye. 

(2.) Every person is aware that when he fixes his attention 
upon some one object in a general landscape the part of the ob- 
ject to which the view is directed comes out sharp and clear, 
and that although he has a general cognizance of all the rest of 
his field of vision, its parts become more and more confused and 
generally more undistinguishable as they are more and more re- 
moved from the point under consideration. And that if he 
wishes to view the landscape in detail it becomes necessary to 
run his eye over the whole of it, or, in other words, to take a 
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great number of consecutive points in it as momentary points of 
vision. From the optical principle of vision it can be readily 
shown that this property of the eye is exceedingly important, but 
this is apart from our present purpose. 

In the retina of the eye there is a very small spot called the 
macula lutea or yellow spot, which appears as a slight depression 
in the retinal surface. This spot is the most sensitive point in 
the retina, and only that part of the picture which falls on the 
spot gives rise to clear and distinct vision. 

When we look at any point in an object we bring the eye, 
by proper muscular work, into such a position that the picture of 
that point falls upon the yellow spot ; and if we are looking with 
both eyes, then both must assume a similar position, and the 
same point is pictured upon the yellow spots of both eyes. 
Under this condition the eyes are properly co-ordinated, and for 
some reason, beyond our power of explanation, the two pictures 
give rise to an impression of only one external object. 

This co-ordination takes place so rapidly and so readily, as 
we shift our point of vision from place to place, that we are apt to 
think that it must be involuntary, or that the two pictures can 
under all circumstances, act only in unison with one another, or 
as a single picture. 

That the pictures act, in general, independently of one 
another, is readily shown. For if, when looking at an object, a 
slight pressure be made upon one of the eyeballs so as to destroy 
the perfection of the co-ordination, two objects become visible, 
or in other words the object becomes doubled; showing clearly 
that each picture acts for itself, and that the retinal affects are 
independently interpreted. 

And that the co-ordination is not spontaneous, but the result 
of independent muscular action, is shown from the fact that the 
loss of the power of co-ordination sometimes appears as a trou- 
blesome disease under the name of diplopia or double vision, and 
that it is commonly induced temporarily in those who tarry long 
at the wine-cup. 

The straight line drawn from the yellow spot of the retina 
to that point of the object upon which the vision is directed is 
the axis of vision ; and for clear binocular vision of any point the 
two axes of vision must meet or cross at that point, and con- 
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versely, the position of any point clearly seen by the two eyes 
will appear to be at the point of intersection of the axes of vision. 
For very distant objects the axes of vision are practically parallel, 
and this appears to be the exterior limit of their relative po- 
sitions. The interior limit can be determined by approaching 
the finger or other object, at which we are looking, towards the 
nose. When very near the nose the muscular effort necessary to 
direct the eyes inwards becomes very evident, and even painful. 
This muscular effort necessary to co-ordinate the two eyes is the 
principal subjective element in our judgment of distance. 

The following experiments will illustrate the subject. r. 
Suspend a small weight by a thread, and, shutting one eye, try to 
bring the point of your pen or pencil laterally to touch the 
thread. Try the same with both eyes. The thread must not be 
held by one hand, as this would bring the muscles of the arms 
into play. 2. Placing your head about at the level of the desk 
upon which your ink-stand Is sitting, try to dip your pen into the 
ink, using one eye only, and then using both eyes. 3. Try to 
thread a needle, using one eye only. The results will certainly 
indicate to any one trying these experiments the function of the 
two eyes in seeing distance. 

The following experiment, though not always successful at 
the first trial, is exceedingly interesting, 

Choose a papered wall with a small pattern in which the 
pattern repeats itself in horizontal lines. For the purpose of 
explanation denote a number of consecutive repetitions of the 
pattern, counting from left to right, by A, B, C, D, &c. Standing 
eight or ten feet in front of the wall, direct both eyes to A, say, 
and the wall is seen in its proper position. Now direct the left 
eye to A, and the right eye to B, and let the eyes be co-ordinated 
in this position—a thing that can always be done, although 
beginners may find difficulty at first. Immediately the wall 
comes forward to the new position at which the visual axes cross. 
Next, while the right eye is still directed to A, direct the left to 
C, and the wall takes another bound forwards again to the new 
position at which the visual axes cross, &c. 

If the distance from A to B 3s less than that between the 
eyes, then by directing the left eye to A and the right to B the 
wall may be made to recede into the distance. And thus the 
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wall may be made to approach or recede at the pleasure of the 
experimenter, not gradually but by successive bounds or steps. 
The illusion is complete and the hand or a pointer may readily 
be made to appear to pass through the wall from front to rear 
and back again without any resistance being given. 

The experiment may be beautifully carried out with a pane 
of figured sand-cut glass, such as is usually sold in the shops, 
but however prosecuted it shows clearly that wherever an object 
may be, it is seen to be at that distance at which the visual axes 
cross when the eyes are so co-ordinated as to see the object 
distinctly ; and it is owing to the repetition of the pattern in the 
experiment quoted that we are able to see the pattern distinctly 
while co-ordinating the eyes in more than one position. In 
these cases, as probably in all cases of ocular illusion, the judg- 
ment is not at fault, hut some abnormality or irregularity in the 
ocular impressions has produced the erroneous result. 

Again, an elementary knowledge of geometry teaches that 
the amount of change in the co-ordination of the eyes to bring 
them from one object to another at a different distance is much 
greater for near objects than for two distant objects separated 
by the same interval. Thus the change from an object one foot 
distant to one ten feet distant is comparatively great, while for 
objects at the distance, say of roo feet and 110 feet, the change 
is scarcely sensible. And it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possitle, for any person, by this means alone, to distinguish a 
distance of say 500 feet from one of 550 og even 600 feet. So 
that this element in our judgment of distance, like the previous 
One, is most valuable in the case of near objects, and practically 
of no value for very distant ones. 

The explanation as to how we form our judgment of great 
distances brings us to consider the objective elements. These 
are: 1. Geometrical perspective; 2. Aerial perspective; and 
3. Parallax arising from the use of two eyes. 

1. When we look out upon a landscape we notice that trees, 
and men, and cattle, and all other things of nearly a fixed size, 
appear to grow smaller, or to subtend a smaller angle as they 
recede into the distance, and we readily make out that approxi- 
mately the angle subtended varies inversely as the distance. 
And this diminution in apparent size Is at once an indication of 
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the distance of the body, if it be something with which we are 
familiar. Also, the whole ground of the landscape is spread out 
before us, and upon it innumerable objects are marshalled in 
regular order, rising higher and higher in our field of vision as 
they are farther removed into the background. And thus the 
relative position of an object in the field of vision is also to some 
extent an indication of its relative distance. These two things 
form what is called geometrical perspective, and a picture false 
in geometrical perspective can never appear natural. 

2. The atmosphere when seen through long stretches near 
the earth’s surface, is distinctly visible as a blueish-gray mist 
which masks the colors of objects and hides their details ; and 
provided the object be on or near the earth’s surface, the farther 
away it is the more atmosphere intervenes, and the duller and 
more indistinct the object becomes. This is aerial perspective ; 
and we have learned by experience to connect the idea of distance 
with this phenomenon of mistiness and concealed details. 

It is very largely by these two elements that we all judge of 
the relative distances of objects seen in the landscape, and these 
are the only ones vouchsafed to a one-eyed person. 

Many peculiarities in the estimation of distance are now 
readily explained. 

a. The sun or moon appears larger when rising or setting 
than when high in the heavens, when the fact is that they sub- 
tend slightly larger angles in the latter case than in the former. 
The reason for thisgs that when on the horizon we have trees, 
buildings, &c., with which to compare them, while in the higher 
skies we have not. Also, owing to the intervening objects, these 
heavenly bodies appear to be more distant when on the horizon 
than when in the upper sky where there are no intervening ob- 
jects, and as they subtend practically the same angle in both 
cases, they must necessarily appear larger at the horizon than 
when near the zenith. 

b. Objects appear nearer when seen across a large sheet of 
water than when seen across an equal stretch of country. For, 
in the former case there are no distinct intervening objects, 
while in the latter case there are. 

c. The rising sun appears larger when seen through a misty or 
foggy atmosphere than when the atmosphere is clear, because the 
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aerial perspective being exaggerated, makes the sun appear more 
distant ; and the like is true for other objects as well as for the sun. 

d. A person who has obtained his visual experiences in a 
country with a heavy misty atmosphere, for obvious reasons in- 
variably underrates distances in a country where the atmosphere 
is bright and clear. 

e. To persons who have not been accustomed to see moun- 
tains, a mountain top alwavs appears to be less distant than it 
really is; because the mountain bulks so large in his field of 
vision, and he has been used to attributing such a phenomenon 
to nearness of the object. 

3. Hold up a pencil in line with a distant tree and look at 
the tree with one eye closed, and you will see one tree and one 
pencil. Now look at the tree with both eyes and you will see one 
tree but two pencils. Similarly, if you look at the pencil you 
will see one pencil and two trees. This effect is known as paral- 
lax, and it is due to the fact already stated that we cannot co- 
ordinate the two eyes for more than one point at a time, and 
that accordingly the two eyes do not and cannot, in viewing a 
landscape, see the same picture. 

As has been already pointed out, when we fix our view on 
any point in a landscape we see only that point clearly, while all 
other points are more illy defined as they recede farther from the 
central one, and we now see that all points except that to which 
our view is directed are more or less doubled. 

We may examine a scene in detail by running our eyes over 
it as has been already said, but it is the single view with its 
‘general envisagement of varying distinctness and doubled ob- 
jects from which we obtain our impressions of distance, and re- 
lative position and general extension in tridimensional space. 
And, of course, along with this view go both geometrical and 
aerial perspective as potent aids. 

Hence to see space the pictures formed upon the retinae of 
the two eyes must be similar, but not identical, and their differ- 
ences must be not arbitrary, but such as to satisfy all the princi- 
ples of geometrical perspective with two distinct central points, 
and, moreover, the pictures must be so placed that consecutive 
corresponding points may be brought to the yellow retinal spots 
in orderly succession. 
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If these conditions can be carried out we will see space inde- 
pendently of what may have been the origin of the retinal pic- 
tures. No process of manual drawing can produce two such 
pictures with anything like detail, but it is possible to produce 
such in outline. 

For complex pictures we must have recourse to the art of 
photography, and the only objects or scenes that can be thus ob- 
tained are or have been in actual existence. 

The painter makes use of light, shade, color and geometrical 
and aerial perspective, but he cannot introduce the effects of 
parallax ; and hence the best of paintings must fall very far below 
the reality in depicting a scene like a landscape, in which dis- 
tance plays so important apart. A painted landscape represents 
the scene somewhat as it appears to the single eye. But the 
most beautiful landscape when thus seen is flat and tame as com- 
pared with its binocular presentment. In fact the better way to 
enjoy a good painting is to view it witha single eye, for then, 
while parallax does not add to its relief, neither does the want of 
parallax take away from it. And for obvious reasons, already 
dealt with, a large painting seen from a good distance is ‘much 
more realistic than a small one seen from near by. 

The camera is the only means of furnishing two pictures, of 
a complex scene, complete in all details and capable of satisfying 
the conditions for binocular vision, and the stereograph is the 
article furnished. A stereograph is taken in a double camera 
supplied with two lenses about three inches apart, and in which 
each lens produces its own picture of the scene presented. We 
have thus, on the developed plate, two pictures which, with the 
exception of color, are exact counterparts of the two pictures 
which the same scene would impress upon the two retinae. And 
when the eyes are so co-ordinated that the right eye sees the 
right picture and the left eye the left picture, we see the scene in 
all its fullness of detail and with all its extension in space. The 
view thus presented cannot properly be called an illusion, as it is 
the result of completely satisfying the conditions of vision, and 
we may look upon the stereograpb as the scene crystallized, so 
to speak, into a portable form. 

The distance between the pictures will in general be the 
same as that between the lenses, and as it is not practicable to 
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have the pictures overlap each other, they are necessarily limited 
in their lateral dimensions. So that the angular extent of the 
scene depicted cannot be very great unless the focal lengths of 
the lenses be very short or the lenses be moved far apart. But 
a less focal length than six or eight inches is objectionable, 
while the separation of the lenses introduces certain peculiarities 
into the view, which we will deal with hereafter. The general 
usage is to separate the lenses by an interval a little greater than 
that between a person’s two eyes, and thus to obtain as great a 
lateral extent of scene as can be conveniently done without intro- 
ducing manifest peculiarities. But as we have no power to so 
adjust the eyes that the visual axes may be divergent, a neces- 
sary condition in uniting such pictures, we require the aid of 
the instrument known asthe stereoscope. This consists of two 
half lenses reversed in position and so arranged that each eye sees 
its proper picture through one of the half lenses, the functions of 
the instrument being to magnify the pictures and to so bend the 
axes of vision as to enable the observer comfortably to unite the 
pictures. 

Like other instruments, a stereoscope may be good or it may 
be bad, and any stereoscope in which a person, with some experi- 
ence in using one, cannot readily and comfortably unite the pic- 
tures is bad. Of course some people have so little control over 
the adjusting muscles of the eye that they find it difficult to unite 
the pictures even in a good stereoscope. 

The following experiments, which can be readily carried out 
by any person who has proper control over the muscular system 
of his eyes, are both interesting and instructive. 

Call the left-hand picture of the stereograph L, and the 
right-hand one R. Choose a stereograph of a particular object, 
such as a person's head and face, and holding it about two feet 
distant and in proper position, co-ordinate the eyes so that the 
right eye sees L and the left eye sees R. The head immediately 
becomes reversed,.that is, the nearer parts recede and the distant 
parts advance, so that the impression Is that one is looking into 
a hollow mask. Ifthe experiment is tried on a landscape stereo- 
graph the effects are similar, but not so pronounced, for the ex- 
istence of geometrical and zrial perspectives which are not re- 
versed tend to produce confusion. In this experiment the visual 
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axes cross between the eyes and the stereograph. Cut along the 
line of junction of the two pictures so as to divide the stereo- 
graph into separate parts, and exchange Rand L. Upon carry- 
ing out the experiment now, each eye sees its proper picture and 
the view appears in all its perfection of relief, without the use of 
the stereoscope. But on account of the visual axes meeting so 
near the eyes the whole scene appears quite near, and therefore 
of a diminished size, as if seen through a minifving glass. Again, 
place the two pictures in their original relation, but overlapping 
until the distance between corresponding points is less than that 
between the eyes. The figures may now be united by causing 
the visual axes to meet at some distant point. In this case 
the proper scene appears again, without the use of the 
stereoscope, somewhat distant and somewhat magnified. These 
phenomena offer no difficulties of explanation after what has 
been said. 

Some one has said that man is the measure of the Universe. 
However this may be, it is certain that the distance between a 
man’s eyes is the measure of the objects which he visually contem- 
plates. As regards size, a man naturally compares all objects 
with himself. To him a tree or a house is a large object, while a 
blade of grass or a way-side flower is a small one. 

But if the man’s eyes were a hundred times as far apart, that 
is, if the man were a hundred times larger or linearly, the tree and 
the house would be small objects, and the only large ones of his 
landscape would be the lofty hills and the mountains. Now, it is 
not possible for a man to increase the distance between his eyes 
actually, but it is possible, by means of the stereograph, to do so 
virtually and effectively. For the distance between the eyes Is 
virtually the distance between the lenses of the camera when 
forming the stereograph. The stereograph of a landscape taken 
with the lenses 6 feet apart gives the view as the actual scene 
would appear to a giant whose eyes were 6 feet asunder. And 
a stereograph of the City of Paris taken with the lenses about 20 
feet apart presents to view a city complete in every detail, but 
diminutive in size, not as if seen through a minifying glass, but as 
if constructed of toy blocks, and in which it would appear to be an 
easy feat to pick up a whole building in the hand and plant it 
down in some other place. 
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These results are peculiar and interesting, but let no one 
think that this is the whole of it. 

Some years ago it became a question not easy to settle as to 
whether the corona. which appears around the sun in total, 
solar eclipses belongs to the sun or to the moon or to the atmos- 
phere of ourearth. At a favorable total eclipse of the sun, two 
photographs were taken at the same instant and at places some 
hundreds of miles apart. When these were brought together and 
viewed through the stereoscope the question was settled at once. 
For the moon was seen quite in the foreground, as it should be, 
while the sun with his corona receded into the far distance. 

Again, the moon is too far away to have its appearance af- 
fected in the least by the parallax due to the two eyes. Fortun- 
ately, however, the moon, on account of the excentricity of her 
orbit, allows us to seea little way around one side of her average 
presentation at one time, and 14 days after to see a little way 
around the other side. If two photographs of the moon were 
taken at these two times, with the moon in the same phase at 
each, the effect would be the sameas if our eyes were separated 
by some thousands of miles. 

The writer has such a stereograph by Rutherford and Bier- 
stadt, and a view of it is something like arevelation. There is no 
question concerning the moon’s rotundity, for she is there with 
all her markings, her valleys and mountains and extinguished 
craters, a goodly sized ball which one feels strongly tempted to 
put out his hand and handle. It is generally believed, on account 
of the moon's always presenting the same side to the earth, that 
her form is more or less egg shaped with the longer axis directed 
towards the earth. In the writer’s stereograph this form is quite 
evident; so the stereoscope may lend its aid in many ways to 
corroborate our scientific deductions. 

In illustrating the geometry of space the stereoscope is in 
some respects superior to models, and it is always of the highest 
value. Some months ago Professor Greenhill, of Woolwich, 
England, presented to the writer six stereographs representing as 
many different cases of algebraic gyrostat curves. Oneof these 
Pictures appears very much like a scene of confusion, in which 
curved lines cross and recross without any definite system, and 
requiring a very vivid imagination to put them in their proper 
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relations in tridimensional space. Place the card in the stereos- 
cope and the scene of confusion flashes into a thing of beauty, in 
which graceful curves loop and twine with geometrical regularity, 
while lying upon and marking out the surface of an otherwise in- 
visible sphere. 

The stereoscope is altogether a remarkable instrument in both 
the manner of its operation and the work which it does. Its lines 
of usefulness are quite different from those of the telescope or the 
microscope, but, in many ways, it can be made the hand-maid of 
science, and do valuable educational work. Even in its more 
common field of application it is a useful educator. 

For it brings to our homes and our firesides the objects and 
scenes of beauty or wonder to be found in earth or air or sea 
throughout this wide world, and presents them to our view, not 
as the panorama or the lantern does, but with all the fullness of 
stereographic relief, thus giving us one of the chief pleasures of 
the travelling sight seer without one tithe of the expense and dis- 
comfort incident to travel. N. F. Dupuis. 
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RISTOTLE, in his theory of art, goes far to transcend the 
limits of his philosophy. If, as he holds, poetry repre- 

sents the human and divine in concrete form, it must be because 
here an aspect of both is presented which is essential to the bound- 
less wealth of existence. There is considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in adjusting his conception of art as an end in itself with 
his demand that it should be in harmony with the moral ideal. 
As Mr. Butcher points cut, he regards the charge that a poem is 
morally hurtful (344304) as a very grave one.* He tells us 
that the actions or opinions of any character ina poem must be 
viewed in connexion with the whole circumstances; ‘whether, 
for instance, it be for the sake of attaining some greater good, or 


*"Poctics, Xv. 20. 
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averting some greater evil.”* This seems to indicatea large and 
liberal view of morality. Apparently, we are not to condemn as 
immoral whatever is contrary to customary morality. What in 
the case of a ruler, who has to consider the interests of the whole 
people may be justifiable, may be inadmissible in the case of a 
private citizen. And this, perhaps, suggests one way in which 
Aristotle’s apparently discrepant views (1) that art is independent 
of morality, (2) that it must be in harmony with morality, may be, 
partly at least, reconciled. Morality is not a number of cast-iron 
rules, fixed by custom, and art may violate these; but, it must 
not violate the higher moral law which consists in the realisation 
of the ideal. Antigone, ¢.g., violates the law of the state, and 
from the conventional point of view acts wrongly ; but she Is in har- 
mony with the unwritten law of heaven. Sophocles therefore 
secures the sympathy of the audience in her fate, or the repre- 
sentation is poetically good, though it is contrary to the ordinary 
law binding upon the good citizen. This would seem to come 
under Aristotle’s formula of speech or action which is for the 
sake of attaining a greater good. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, the opposition of art and morality is partly done away. A 
character may, from the ideal point of view, which is beyond all 
convention, be profoundly moral, and mav yet be in open con- 
tradiction to conventional morality. This may also explain why 
Aristotle distinguishes so decidedly between poetry and politics. 
Politics is the art of government, and must enforce the laws of 
the state irrespective of the motives of the individual. Yet there 
is a higher law which transcends the state, and this law it is the 
poet’s function to exhibit. 

There is another case of a different kind. The instance given 
above is of a character profoundly moral, though contrary to ex- 
isting social law. But a poem may represent characters which 
are immoral even from this higher point of view. How far is this 
legitimate ? Aristotle answers that ‘depravity of character’ is 
‘justly censured when there is no inner necessity’ for representing 
it; and he gives as an instance the superfluous wickedness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides. The ‘superfluous wicked- 
ness’ in this case is due to the new representation of Menelaus in- 


troduced by Euripides, which was contrary to the conception of 
*Ibid., xxv. 8. 
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the character fixed in the mind of the spectator by Homer and 
his successors. Aristotle’s censure seems to mean that Euripides 
went out of his way to disturb the traditional conception without 
‘necessity,’ z.e., without sufficient justification by the ‘necessity’ 
of the plot. This could not but have a disturbing effect upon the 
mind of the spectator, and therefore tended to destroy the unity 
of the whole. It seems to me that Aristotle’s censure amounts to 
a charge against Euripides of portraying Menelaus as depraved 
in character fora ‘sensational’ effect, as we should say. The poet 
must therefore, in Aristotle’s view, be permeated by a high con- 
ception of human life. Wantonly to introduce evil characters 
shows that he has a lowconception of his art. If human destiny 
is not represented from a lofty point of view, it cannot but pro- 
duce in the spectator a false and mean conception of humanity, 
and this is inconsistent with that rational enjoyment which it is 
the purpose of art to secure. Aristotle, then, holds that the tra- 
gic poet at least must introduce vicious characters only so far as 
they are necessary in the representation of the collision between 
spiritual forces. The mere portrayal of wickedness cannot be a 
proper object of poetry, but is justifiable only as a means to the 
exhibition of the rational meaning of life. It is, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Aristotle to say that the poet must have 
a belief in the principle of goodness as the law of life; and that 
a sceptical disbelief in rational law will prevent him from being a 
perfect artist. If a poem in its total effect does not produce in 
the spectator the feeling of harmony with himself, it is bad artisti- 
cally, because in the wide sense it is bad morally. It 1s no excuse 
that it is “‘realistic,’’ in the sense of portraying men as they are: 
for in Aristotle’s view the object should be to portray life as it 
truly 1s ; which is a higher form of reality than that of the prosaic 
understanding or common experience. 

The general point of view here indicated receives illustration 
from what Aristotle says of the objects of the imitative arts. The 
‘persons acting’ who are the objects of imitation, as he tells us, 
may be either of a higher or lower type (ezoudatovg 7 yavious) ; 
or, as he immediately explains, they must be either ‘better than 
in real life’ (feAceovag 7 xa’ Huds) or worse (7 yetpovas) or as they 
are (o4otovc) ; and he adds that ‘moral character’ (7@ 797) mainly an- 
swers to these divisions, goodness (dpet7) and badness (xaxia) being 
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the distinguishing marks of moral differences.* According to this 
view, there are two types of moral excellence, which deviate from 
men as they actually are, viz., (1) that which is higher morally, 
(2) that which is lower morally ; and Tragedy represents men as 
better, Comedy as worse, than in actual life.t Epic poetry 
agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an imitation of characters 
of a higher type (suyjocs oxovdatwy).| The character (ca 767) 
must be morally good (ypyord). This is the primary demand of 
Tragedy. The ‘character’ is good, if the moral purpose is good. 
But we must note that there are different types of moral purpose. 
The goodness of a woman or a slave is not the same as the good- 
ness of a man.* Aristotle, then, regards Epic poetry and Tragedy 
as dealing with types of character which are morally higher than 
those of actual life. There are various such types, depending 
upon certain fundamental natural differences—such as those be- 
tween man and woman, free man and slave,—but they must in all 
cases be morally higher than those of actual life. This means, as 
he explains, that the moral purpose (zpoatpeorc) must be higher. 
Now, as moral purpose is for Aristotle, ‘correspondence with ob- 
jective Jaw,’ not merely good intention, this is the same as say- 
ing that the characters represented must be more closely con- 
formable with the ideal tendencies of human nature than those of 
actual life. If we bear thisin mind, it becomes obvious that Aris- 
totle is insisting that tragedy must represent moral types of char- 
acter such as exhibit what are the fundamental laws of man as a 
being who can realise himself only by following these laws. We 
have further to bear in mind that he does not deny that immoral 
characters may be portrayed, but only demands that these should 
be necessary to the main purpose of the drama, viz., that rational 
enjoyment which is the end of art, and which can be fully secured 
only by the exhibition of the rational laws of human life. I can- 
not, therefore, see that Mr. Butcher is justified in regarding Aris- 
totle as under the influence of the older view of art as didactic. 
No doubt he regards it as didactic in the wide sense that it pro- 
duces a feeling of self-harmony, by exhibiting the play of character 
as manifesting the inevitable result of the violation of the deepest 
laws of morality as disastrous ; but, unless we are to empty art of 


all ideal significance, we must accept this view of its purport. 
"Ibid ti., 1. tIbid v. 4. \\Zbtd xv., 1-2. 
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The limitations of Aristotle lie in another direction. They are due 
to his conception of moral excellence as possible only for those who 
are endowed by nature with special advantages, and by their posi- 
tion are capable of a moral excellence denied to others. Women 
and slaves, have, in his view, their own moral excellence, but they 
are essentially lower in type than the free man. This is insepar- 
able from the Greek ideal of life. Hence Tragedy for him is not 
only the representation of higher moral types than common— 
which it must be—but its main purpose is the representation of 
those types which are of the highest moral excellence. Hence 
there can be for him no perfect tragedy, the central character 
in which is a woman or a slave; though we fail to see how he 
could reconcile this view with his knowledge of such a play as 
Sophocles’ Antigone. 

‘“‘Homer”’, says Aristotle, ‘‘makes men better than they are.’’* 
This means that the characters of Homer are of a larger mould, 
or display the ideal tendencies of humanity better than those of 
ordinary life. When we consider what Aristotle’s conception of 
moral excellence is—that it consists in a nearer approximation 
to the ideal standard of free life—it must be obvious that there 
can, on his view, be no discrepancy between the poetical and the 
ethical point of view. The character which is poetically the 
higher is also for him ethically higher. Agamemnon, Ulysses and 
Achilles, are capable of a moral excellence to which the ordinary 
citizen cannot attain; they show what the ordinary citizen would 
be if he were as highly endowed by nature, and were placed in 
similar circumstances. it, therefore, seems to me that Aristotle 
is quite consistent with himself in his view of Tragedy as ‘im- 
itating’ characters of a type morally higher than the average. 
To take any other view would be to abandon his whole concep- 
tion of life as an ‘“‘energy of the soul in accordance with the highest 
moral excellence in a complete life.” It is only from a different 
conception of morality that we can criticise his aesthetic theory. 

‘The poet,” we are told, ‘‘in representing men quick or slow 
to anger, or with other defects of character, should preserve the 
type and yet represent them as noble.”’t The ézeeexy¢ is not ab- 
solutely perfect, but as perfect as possible : he isa good citizen, 


and what Aristotle says is, that the representation of men who 
"Ibid. ii. 3. tibid, xv, 8. 
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are too quick or too slow to anger (too passionate or too phleg- 
matic) should not lead him torepresent them as morally bad ; t.c., 
their permanent disposition must be good, though, if they are 
like Achilles hasty in temper, they may be temporarily led into 
what is not in accordance with the ideal ota noble man. I donot 
think it is a question of their ‘being ennobled by poetic treatment,’ 
as Mr. Butcher puts it: it is a question of representing them as noble 
in their character or permanent disposition, while not making 
them flawless. Achilles in Homer is passionate, but he is noble 
and unselfish: his passion is mingled with indignation at a public 
wrong, though it has in-it an element of personal feeling. With- 
out this element the action of the poem would not proceed. The 
poet thus represents men of high type, with the defects of their 
humanity. The idealisation is not the elimination of their hu- 
manity, but the representation of real men, placed under con- 


ditions which give full play both to their defects and their excellen- 
cies. 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy is thus defined : 

‘“‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, com- 
plete and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with 
each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in 
separate parts of the play; in the form of action not narrative; 
through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation (xdé@apors) of 
these emotions.’”* 

This definition has been explained in a great variety of ways. 
I shall give the latest, and, no doubt, the true interpretation, as 
expounded at length by Mr. Butcher.t 

(1) Tragedy is an ‘imitation,’ z.e., it agrees with all the fine 
arts in presenting, not real objects, but copies or representations 
of them. (2) Itrepresents a ‘serious action.’ This is its distinc- 
tion from comedy; it must exclude the ludicrous and morally 
trivial. This is in accordance with Aristotle’s whole conception 
of Tragedy as representing men of like character with ourselves 
under conidtions which reveal what we are ourselves capable of 
asmen. Tragedy does not deal with men in their ordinary every- 
day life, but only with men who are placed in circumstances 


*Ibid. vi, 2. 
t Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, chap. vt. 
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which call out their highest efforts. (3) The action must ‘be com- 
plete and of a certain magnitude’ ; in other words, the whole series 
of events represented must constitute an organic whole; hence 
nothing can be admitted which is not significant. For tragedy is 
not history or biography; it is the selection of a series of 
events which constitute a whole for the imagination. And the 
action must be of a certain magnitude, 7.e., it must be of such a 
length as to give room for the development of the connected series 
of events which exhibit the law of human destiny. (4) The 
‘several kinds of embellishment’ are verse and song ; verse without 
music being employed in the dialogue, lyrical song in the choral 
parts. (5) Tragedy is distinguished from Epic poetry as being 
dramatic, not narrative. (6) So fir all is plain sailing; it is the 
last part of the definition which has given rise to so much 
controversy. The function (€pyov) of Tragedy is “to effect, 
through pity and fear, the purgation of these emotions’’. (a) It is 
now admitted that xd@apoc¢¢ is a metaphorical term, transferred 
to poetry from medicine. As medicine removes from the body 
certain morbid humours and brings it into its normal or healthy 
state, so Tragedy removes from the soul a morbid element and 
enables it to return to the balanced state of self-harmony. (6) 
To understand Aristotle’s view we have to see clearly what he 
means by pity and fear. Both pity and fear, as experienced in 
real life, contain an element of pain (Auzy zc). Fear is a spe- 
cies of pain or disturbance arising from an impression of impend- 
ing evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.* The pain 
is connected with oneself, and the evil is imagined as close at 
hand. Pity isa sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does not deserve it, 
the evil being one which we might expect to happen to ourselves 
or to some of our friends, and this at a time when it is seen to be 
near at hand.t Thus fear is connected with oneself, pity with 
others, though indirectly it ts brought into relation with oneself, 
by the idea that we as men might be placed under similar circum- 
stances. In Aristotle’s use of terms, therefore, ‘pity’ is not the 
emotion of disinterested sympathy: it has in it an element of 
egoism, so that the pain we feel for others gets its edge from its 


relation to ourselves. It is important to bear this in mind ; for 
*Rhet. ii, 5. fIbid., ii, 8. 
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this egoistic element is the morbid part which Tragedy has to 
purge away. Further, pity turns into fear when the object is so 
nearly related to us that the suffering seems to be our own. Pity 
and fear, are therefore correlative: we pity others, where, under 
like circumstances, we should fear for ourselves. Those who are 
incapable of ‘fear’ are incapable also of ‘pity’.* 

How, then, does Tragedy effect the purgation of ‘pity’ and 
‘fear?’ It does so by connecting these emotions with ideal 
characters, who are not actual persons but exist only in the 
realm of imagination. The pity which we feel is not of that per- 
sonal character which is inseparable from the emotion as ex- 
perienced in actual life. What excites our pity is the misfortune, 
not of a particular individual, but of an ideal character, who rep- 
resents humanity as a whole. Hence the ‘fear’ excited by the 
tragic spectacle is also universalised: we tremble for ourselves, 
because we identify ourselves with the hero in imagination ; so 
that ‘fear’ becomes the universalised emotion of pity for all men, 
including ourselves. The whole tragic effect thus depends upon 
the imaginative identification of the hero with ourselves. He, too, 
is aman, with the same essential qualities, the same defects, the 
same possibilities of happiness or misfortune as ourselves. In the 
representation of the destiny of the tragic hero, we see our own 
destiny, ‘writ large’, or exhibited from a universal point of view. 
Thus the exhibition of ‘pity’ and ‘fear’ by the tragic spectacle is 
at the same time the enlargement or idealisation of ‘pity’ and 
‘fear’ as persona] experiences, and this effects the ‘purgation’ of 
the painful element ; so that the result upon us is one of self- 
harmony. 

Aristotle draws a clear line of distinction between art as an 
instrument of education for the young, and as a means of enabl- 
ing citizens of a mature age to retain that well-balanced activity, 
which constitutes virtue. In this latter connexion he has occa- 
sion to consider the influence of melodies which purge emotion 
by first exciting it. Aristotle had observed the effect of such 
melodies on that form of religious ecstasy, which the Greeks 
called ‘enthusiasm’. By means of a wild and restless music the 
internal trouble of the mind was soothed, so that those subject 


to such transports ‘“‘fell back into their normal state, as if they 
"Ibid. it, 8. 
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had undergone a medical or purgative treatment.” Aristotle, 
however, holds that ina less degree ‘‘those who are liable to pity 
and fear, and, in general, persons of emotional temperament, pass 
through a like experience: they all undergo a zxd@apocge of some 
kind, and feel a pleasureable relief.” Now, this view explains how 
Aristotle was led to his conception of tragedy. The pity and fear 
excited by it is analogous to religious enthusiasm, and may be 
cured in a similar way. But in tragedy, there is the further ele- 
ment of a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, dependent upon its 
idealising or universalising influence. In Aristotle’s view, there- 
fore, tragedy is educational in the wide sense of the term ; it acts 
upon the cultured citizen in a way similar to that in which music, 
as employed in the education of the young, has an influence upon 
their character. Moreover, the effect which it produces could 
not be attained in any other way; for, if the emotional nature is 
to be transformed, this must be done by first calling it into play. 
It is thus obvious that art is, in Aristotle’s theory, an indispen- 
sable element in the preservation of that noble life which consti- 
tutes the end. When we add to this, that no tragedy can pro- 
duce the true xd@apore which is not the embodiment of a high ideal 
of life, it becomes obvious that art, morality and religion must be 
in essential harmony with one another ; and that art of an ignoble 
type is excluded, because it is at once bad art, and bad in its moral 
and religious influence. 

Holding that tragedy produces its peculiar effect by the pur- 
gation of pity and fear, Aristotle is led to maintain that only cer- 
tain types of character can be admitted. (1) In the first place, 
the representation of a man preeminently good, undergoing the 
change from prosperity to adversity is not tragic, but shocking 
(ueapov), and is, therefore, not a fit subject for tragedy. (2) 
Nor can we allow the representation of the wicked man as pass- 
ing from adversity to prosperity ; for here, not only are pity and 
fear absent, but our sense of justiee is unsatisfied, and the feeling 
aroused is one of moral indignation. (3) The overthrow of the 
utter villain is not tragic, though it gives satisfaction to the moral 
sense. The main character in a tragedy ought, therefore, to be 
a man like ourselves, whois involved in misfortune through some 
great flaw of character or fatal error in conduct. And he must 
be illustrious in rank and fortune, in order that the signal nature 
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of the catastrophe may be more strikingly exhibited. (4) Aris- 
totle further implies that the representation of the good man as 
passing from adversity to prosperity is not a proper subject of 
tragedy, though, ‘ owing to the weakness of the audience,’ such 
a play will be generally preferred. Such a motive is very proper 
in comedy. 

When we test the actual dramas by the canon thus laid 
down, it is impossible to deny that they transcend the limits 
within which Aristotle would confine tragic art. We have here, 
in fact, a phenomenon which meets us in the whole course of 
aesthetic criticism. The creative impulse of poetic genius, stimu- 
lated by the enlarged conception of the world which each new 
age brings with it, will not conform to the narrow limits within 
which the theorist would confine it. 

Aristotle denies that tragedy may represent the ézeecxy¢, or 
preeminently good man, as overcome by misfortune, maintain- 
ing that such a spectacle is ‘shocking’ to the moral, or, as we 
might even say, the religious consciousness. Yet he had before 
him one of the most perfect dramas of ancient times, the central 
character of which was of the type excluded. Antigone is a per- 
fect character, and her crime, as Sophocles says, is a ‘ sinless 
crime.’ Critics, like Gervinus, who can persuade themselves 
that the Cordelia of Shakespeare's Lear merited her fate because 
she was deficient in ‘wise and prudent foresight,’ might easily 
find that Antigone was deficient in that sweet persuasiveness 
which would have conciliated Creon; but every healthy reader, 
without an a priori theory which has to be maintained at all costs, 
will frankly recognise that Sophocles violates the Aristotelian 
eanon. Yet the Antigone does not cease to be tragic, though it 
escapes from the limits assigned by Aristotle; nor dues it offend 
our sense of the rationality of divine law. And the reason seems 
obvious. The poet has lifted us entirely above the region of the 
actual world of established law, making us feel that all law has 
its ultimate resource in reason. Here in fact is a case in which 
poetry has trampled upon the narrow limits of the Greek state, 
and presented in moving form the principle which has created 
and impelled the onward march of humanity. This idealising 
power almost abolishes the limits of Greek thought, and the 
total effect is one of assured confidence in the triumph of divine 
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law, when it comes into collision with human law. Thus the 
Antigone is perhaps the one play of the best classical period in 
which we feel entirely at home. We are not shocked, but ele- 
vated, by the tragic ruin of Antigone, because we feel that the 
divine principle of the world is on her side. It is, perhaps, not 
too much to say that the Antigone only falls short of the Christian 
conception of life in the absence of that joyous self-sacrifice 
which the Christian martyr has displayed. There is still in the 
work of Sophocles rather the heroic sacrifice for a principle 
which cannot be denied than the overpowering consciousness 
that the principle, ‘‘ Die to live,” is the very essence of the divine 
nature. 

With Aristotle’s second limitation, that tragedy may not rep- 
resent the villain as passing from adversity to prosperity, we feel 
-ourselves more in unison. But even here we should be disposed 
to draw a distinction. The prosperity of the wicked will not of 
itself yield the tragic satisfaction ; but it may do so, if it is so rep- 
resented as to reveal the spiritual failure which is involved in 
seeming triumph, for in this case there is revealed to us the in- 
evitable operation of the law that in wickedness there can be no 
real triumph. 

Aristotle’s third case, that of the overthrow of the utter vil- 
lain, is at once disproved by Shakespeare’s Richard III., where 
we have an instance of a tragic spectacle which results in the 
most complete aesthetic satisfaction. To defend the Aristotelian 
definition of tragedy, we have, therefore, to free it from the limits 
imposed upon it by its author. Our satisfaction arises from the 
representation of a character who struggles against the law of 
humanity with unexampled power and intelligence, and yet is in- 
evitably brought to ruin by the spiritual forces which he violates. 
Such a conception, I think, could not have arisen prior to Chris- 
tianity ; for it was Christianity which revealed to men that good 
must triumph, whenever it is brought face to face with unredeemed 
evil. 

The result, then, is, that Aristotle’s definition of tragedy can 
only be regarded as the germ of the modern conception, which 
may be expressed in the words of Bernays, as ‘‘an enlargement 
by sympathy of the individual self into the self of humanity”; 
but with this more comprehensive conception, we reach a 
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‘“‘ generalised conception of tragic motive which is applicable to 
any serious portrayal of life, however romantic, however fearless, 
however free from external collision or catastrophe” : it will apply 
to Browning’s Ring and the Book, not less than to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet or Othello ; it will not even exclude a poem like Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. Such an extension of the Aristotelian for- 
mula may, however, be regarded as the inevitable development 
of the Christian idea of life, which enables us to find in all hu- 
man beings, whatever their rank or character, the elements of 
the one fundamental struggle between the principle of goodness 
and the principle of evil,—a struggle which has its seat and ori- 
gin in the innermost recesses of the human soul. Thus, not only 
the content but the form of the drama may be broken, as it is in 
Browning’s ‘poetry always dramatic in principle’, while the essen- 
tial spirit survives ; and it may even be questioned whether the 
old form of the drama can be made adequate to the more spiritual 
content of modern ideas. 
MEDIEVAL ART. 

With the advent of Christianity a new spiritual principle was 
introduced into the world which could not fail in the long run to 
transform art, as well as the moral and religious consciousness of 
the individual and the basis of the state. In the second century 
of our era, during what has been called the ‘minor peace of the 
Church,’ the Christian consciousness seems to have reflected in a 
joyous, spontaneous fashion, ‘“‘the eternal goodwill of God to 
man, in whom, according to the oldest version of the angelic 
message, he is well pleased.” There are some verses quoted or 
written by Clement of Alexandria, in which expression is given to 
the feeling that the external universe shares in its degree man’s 
relation to the Creator. Here we have an expression of the idea 
that all things manifest the divine goodness. This feeling seems 
to have survived down to the fourth century, and then to have 
become broken by a consciousness of the imperfection and little- 
ness of man and all his works. This negative element became 
more and more emphasised as time went on, and gave rise to 
that dualism of which we find the final expression in Dante, 
though the spirit of reconciliation animates the whole of the 
Divina Commedia. 

Dante’s great poem is a striking instance of the inseparable 
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connexion of art, morality and religion. It is an absolute refu- 
tation of the shallow doctrine that poetry can ever be indifferent 
to truth. For Dante the revelation of eternal truth is the domi- 
nant aim, and the mould in which his work is cast is simply the 
necessary vehicle for its content. Yet Aristotle was right in main- 
taining that poetry must be direct, concrete and sensuous. When 
we read Dante's description of the Commedia it seems at first 
sight as if he had violated the fundamental canon of poetry, that 
it should be ‘‘simple, sensuous, passionate.’’ ‘Passionate,’ it no 
doubt is, but can we calla poem ‘simple’ or ‘sensuous,’ the aim of 
which is thus stated? ‘In order to a clear understanding of 
what I am about to say,’ Dante writes to Can Grande, “you 
must know that the sense of this work is not simple; rather the 
work might be called ‘of mnany senses.’ For there is one sense 
which is got from the letter, and another which is got from the 
things signified by the letter ; and the former is called literal, the 
latter allegorical or mystical. This mode of treatment, for the 
better understanding of it, may be considered in the case of these 
verses: ‘When Israel came out of Egypt, and the house of Ja- 
cob from among a strange people, Judah was his sanctification 
and Israel his dominion.’ For if we look at the letter alone, 
there is signified to us the exodus of the children of Israel from 
Egypt in the time of Moses; if at the allegory, our redemption by 
Christ ; if at the moral sense, the conversion of the soul from the 
grief and misery of sin toa state of grace; if at the anagogic 
[elevating] sense, the exodus of the holy soul from the bondage 
of corruption to the liberty of eternal glory.”” Not only in this 
letter, but during the course of the poem Dante frequently di- 
rects our attention to the ‘subtle veil’ by which his deeper thought 
is ‘half concealed and half revealed.’ The explanation is that 
the other world which he reveals to us is the symbol of the spirit- 
ual forces which are ever in operation in the soul of man—that 
eternal war between good and evil which constitutes the real life 
of man. As Greek tragedy lifted the individual above the con- 
fusion and triviality of ordinary life by the representation of heroic 
figures, in whom the ideal tendencies of human nature were 
manifested ; so Dante, by his picture of the state of souls after 
death, gives us the most vivid representation of the ultimate ten- 
dency of evil, the process of spiritual purification, and the om- 
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nipotence of goodness. Greek tragedy exhibited the conflict of 
human wills with external forces, or the ruin which befel a great 
nature from some radical defect or moral flaw; Dante, with ab- 
solutely no respect for persons, exhibits men solely as they appear 
in the pure aether of the eternal world, where nothing counts ex- 
cept the spiritual nature as evil, repentant or goud. By thus re- 
flecting human action upon the background of the eternal or 
spiritual world he is enabled to strip off all the adventitious 
wrappings which in actual life confuse our judgments, and to ap- 
praise men’s deeds by an absolute standard. Yet he never loses 
for a moment the definiteness and pictorial accuracy which poetry 
demands. This combination of poetic and spiritual truth, under 
conditions which made it seem a prior: impossible, shows what a 
potency lies in a great original genius to transform the most in- 


tractable material. 
MODERN ART. 


When we pass with Shakespeare to the modern world we 
feel at once what a revolution has taken place. The double 
world of Dante has disappeared, and with it the allegorical and 
mystical meanings which are inseparable from the structure of 
the Divina Commedia. It is as if we had emerged from the 
portals of a cathedral, with its dim religious light, its harmonies 
of form and colour, and its impassioned organ notes, into the 
wide spaces and the joyous sunlight of the real world. Our first 
impression in reading Shakespeare is apt to be that the whole 
religious spirit of the middle ages has vanished away, and that 
we are in the presence of a mere tnan of the world who ‘‘ cares 
for none of these things.”’ We feel, in fact, as if we had returned 
to the directness and fresh interest in life, which was character- 
istic of the ancient world. It would, however, be an entire mis- 
take to suppose that the modern and the ancient world are on the 
same plane. The relative simplicity of an earlier age can never 
return: there is no going back in the great movement of hu- 
manity ; what seems a return being really a parallel movement 
ona higher plane. The long toil of the middle ages was the 
necessary stage through which the western world had to pass in 
order to escape from barbarism, to assimilate the culture of 
Greece and the political civilization of Rome, and to become 
saturated with the spirit of Christianity. This process is pre- 
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‘ supposed in the dramas of Shakespeare. The transforming influ- 
ence of Christianity is not at first obvious, because it has pene- 
trated so deeply. The tragic motive in Shakespeare has broken 
through the boundaries of Greek art, and the divine meaning of 
the world is extracted even from representatives of pure evil like 
Richard III, and is more obviously exhibited in such pictures of 
Christian womanliness and strength of principle as Cordelia, 
whose spirit triumphs even in her death. Once more we find that 
poetic perfection is inseparable from ethical and religious con- 
tent. Shakespeare has a deeper faith in the principle that 
‘morality is the nature of things’ than any Greek poet ; so deep 
a faith that he can see it exhibited in a Macbeth, a Lear, and 
a Hamlet. 

That Shakespeare, with his unerring instinct, consciously 
rejected the dualism of the middle ages, even in the form of his 
work, is evident from the light and easy way in which he dis- 
poses of the formalism, the double meanings and the mysticism 
of the middle ages. Conscious allegory, which was inseparable 
from the form of Dante’s work, is for Shakespeare a form of 
medieval pedantry. The formal law of identity, which the scho- 
lastic logicians maintained to be the fundamental principle of 
thought, is disposed of by a quip of the Clown in Twelfth Night : 

Clo. Bonos dies, Sit Toby; for as the old hermit of Prague, that 
never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to the niece of King Gorbo- 
duc, ‘‘ That, that is, is,’ so I, being master parson, am master 
parson, for what is that, but that ? and is, but is?” 


Shakespeare's own theory of dramatic art is expressed by 
Hamlet : 

‘‘For anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold as t’were the 
mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age, and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 

It is obvious that we have here a clear expression of the doc- 
trine, that the object of dramatic art is to represent human life 
as it actually is. At the same time, Shakespeare implies that it 
is not a mere servile copy of the actual: the ‘form and pressure 
of the time,’ z.e., the whole spirit or tendency of the age, is the 
object of aesthetic imitation. Thus Shakespeare at once brings 
us back to the present world as the true object of poetry, and in- 
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sists upon the necessity of its ethical content. The infinite value 
of the human soul and the eternal significance of human life under- 
lie the whole of his work ; but, whereas in Dante this could only 
be represented under the form of another world, in Shakespeare 
it operates by giving an added force and tenderness to the pene- 
trative imagination. The spiritual aspect of life has not disap- 
peared, but it has ceased to be a separate and independent world. 
Here and now, as Shakespeare implies, man may live in the eter- 
nal: his destiny for weal or woe is determined by his charac- 
ter as manifested in his deeds, not by any pressure of eternal cir- 
cumstance. 

The spiritual significance of the actual is therefore the bur- 
den of all modern art, worthy of the name. Man’s real warfare 
is not with principalities and powers, but with himself; and he is 
the truest artist who most powerfully and accurately exhibits the 
meaning of this warfare. This is the sense in which art is ideal. 
Its identity does not consist either in the creation of a vague and 
fantastic world, or in the mere imitation of the world as it ap- 
pears to the prosaic understanding, but in penetrative insight into 
the human heart and human life. The contrast cf Realism and 
Idealism in art is false: the true real is the spiritual significance 
of the actual, and this is the ideal. From this point of view 
there can be no opposition between art, morality and religion. 
There is, indeed, a distinction, but itis one that rests upon their 
perfect harmony. 

When it is said of Shakespeare that his work is penetrated 
by the spirit of Christianity, this claim is not inconsistent with the 
fact that it was after a long and severe process that he came 
to the explicit consciousness of the true meaning of life. For we 
must remember that the Christian life admits of many degrees of 
complexity. In simple natures, where the elements are least 
mixed, and the conditions of life are also of the simplest kind, 
faith in God and the triumph of goodness seems to come almost 
by nature. On the other hand that faith is of a rare and child- 
like character. Just as there is a unity in the unspoiled child, 
which is the image of the higher harmony of the developed man; 
so there are Christians whose life has hardly ever been ruffled by 
doubt or despondency, and who, therefore, pass almost without 
effort from the natural to the spiritual -life. Such types become 
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more and more rare with the deepened reflection and self-con- 
sciousness of the modern world, and are found, perhaps, only in 
natures of remarkable natural sweetness and simplicity,—and 
above all among women, such as Shakespeare loved to paint, in 
whom purity, gentleness and tender sympathy are as spontaneous 
as refined and moving grace. Shakespeare himself was not of 
this child-like type of character. His superabundant vigour of 
body and soul, and his poetic sensibility to all that makes for a 
full and free life, made it impossible for him to reach self-harmony 
without passing through a hard and varied experience ; and in his 
work we can see clear traces of the process. The man who was 
as much at home with Falstaff as with Hamlet, with Gratiano as 
with Lear, was so many-sided in his sympathy as to seem “not 
one but all mankind’s epitome.” But it is this very fact which 
gives such importance to the conception of human life which be 
was led to form. Every man of genius in a sense begins de novo: 
nothing has meaning for him except what he has himself experi- 
enced ; and itis this originality which marks him off from the 
ordinary man, who, to a large extent, lives in the traditional and 
customary. In Shakespeare, the greatest dramatic genius the 
world has ever seen, this is true in a pre-eminent degree: he 
lives over again the life of the race, and by the force of his im- 
aginative sympathy he runs through the whole gamut of experi- 
ence which in others is broken up into fragments. Now, this 
makes the experience of sucha man of supreme significance. The 
Christian consciousness Is In its fundamental character the same 
in all men; in all it consists in the consciousness that we must 
die to live,—that the purely individual self must be transformed 
by identification with the divine; but the lesson of life through 
death to the lower self has a shallower or a deeper meaning ac- 
cording to the breadth and complexity and energy of what is 
transformed. If, therefore, we find that Shakespeare, after test- 
ing the whole experience of the race, reaches the conclusion that 
the world is divine, in the sense that nothing can withstand the 
omnipotence of goodness, we have one of the strongest proofs 
that Christianity, which alone embodies this faith, rests upon the 
eternal truth of things. This isa proof of the divine nature of 
Christianity, of which Apologists do not seem to have felt the 
force,—mainly, I suppose, because they have confused the acci- 
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dents of the Christian creed with its imperishable essence. What 
then, is the sum of Shakespeare’s teaching? It is not his way to 
express his conclusion in an abstract formula; but, if we follow 
him, as he represents character after character, it cannot be 
doubted that he declares the world to be based upon the principle 
that evil always results in spiritual disaster, and goodness is al- 
ways triumphant over even the worst forms of evil. Such a tes- 
timony, coming from one who was no ascetic, no narrow-minded 
bigot, no intellectual weakling, has a convincing force which can- 
not be surpassed. For it is spontaneously given by a man of en- 
tire veracity, who was no stranger to the evil of the world; to one 
who had sounded the deepest depths of pessimism, and, as we 
see from Timon of Athens, passed through a stage in which for a 
time the world seemed to be given over to vileness and corruption— 
to be, in fact, a world in which the terrible word seemed literal 
truth, that ‘‘God was dead.”” Nothing can exceed the bitterness 
disgust of life and pessimism which permeates this play; and 
we may conjecture from its unfinished state, that, even in writ- 
ing it, Shakespeare had already gone beyond it and felt that he 
had transgressed the limits of art andtruth. At any rate, it was 
but a point of transition through which he passed ; and we have 
in Cymbeline, the Winter’s Tale, and above all the Tempest, gener- 
ally admitted to be the last of his plays, the large imaginative 
sympathy which enables him to enter with kindly appreciation 
into the youthful love of Ferdinand and Miranda, and to make 
open confession of an optimistic creed. The outbuds of passion 
are gone, and in their place we have the highest religious emo- 
tion, which does not despise all earthly life, but reviews it in the 
light of the eternal. As has been beautifully said: ‘‘The man 
who most profoundly measured all the heights and depths of hu- 
man nature, and saw most fully all the humour and pathos, all the 
comedy and tragedy of the lot of man upon earth, was not em- 
bittered or hopelessly saddened by his knowledge, but brought out 
of it all in the end a serene and charitable view of existence, a 
free sympathy with every joy and sorrow of humanity, and acon- 
viction that good is stronger than ill, and that the great soul of the 


world is just.’’* 
*E, Caird, Cont. Rev., Decr., 1896, p. 834. 
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But, though Shakespeare summed up the past, presenting it 
in all its variety and living power, he did not exhaust the whole 
experience of man, leaving nothing for his successors to do. 
There can be no finality in poetry, any more than in science or 
philosophy, for the simple reason that humanity is always in 
process. After Shakespeare comes Milton; and Milton, though 
not of his predecessor’s regal rank, has something to tell us which 
we cannot learn from Shakespeare. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation began the work of liberating man from the weight 
of tradition and external authority, but they did not in the first 
instance liberate him from the despotism of the State. It was 
the sovereign, and not the body of the people, who was the em- 
bodiment of the universal will. Shakespeare’s political ideal was 
that of a puissant nation, throwing off all foreign allegiance, 
political or ecclesiastical, and this ideal he embodied in a heroic 
King like Henry V, fitted to lead its armies against a foreign foe. 
It was only in the age of the Stuarts that the demand for absolute 
civic and religious freedom broke out ; and of this new movement 
Milton is the spokesman as Cromwell was the hero. 

In the present century, there was a new poetic movement 
which is not represented by Shakespeare. That he was not 
insensible to the life and beauty of nature, there are numerous 
passages in his works which abundantly testify; but his main 
interest was in human life, and in human character in its more com- 
plex phases. Shakespeare is an impassioned patriot, but he has 
nothing but contempt for a democracy. In Wordsworth we have 
a poet who, as Goethe said of Winckelmann, has ‘‘ provided a 
new organ for the human spirit,’ or, in his own words, has 
‘‘widened the sphere of human sensibility.” Like Dante he regard- 
ed himself, not as the idle singer of an empty day, ‘‘but as one 
who had a sacred message to deliver.” ‘‘Every great poet,” he 
says, ‘isa teacher. I wish to be considered as a teacher, or as noth- 
ing.’’ Interpreted in the wide and liberal sense, the claim of Words- 
worth was substantiated. ‘‘Poetry’’, as he says, ‘‘is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression 
which is on the countenance of allscience.” In his youth he was 
a strong partizan of the Revolution, because of his faith in man 
and his indifference to all the external disparities of rank and 
icrcumstance; and because of this inextinguishable faith, he 
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became the poet of the Reconstruction. His great work is to 
make us feel the unity of nature, as when he tells us, speaking of 
the boy on Windermere, that 
‘‘A gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents.” 

Thus he discloses the unity of spirit which speaks in man 
and nature. Similarly, he is the poet of the “ primary spiritual 
interests of human life,’’ of the 

‘‘Joy in widest commonalty spread. 

‘‘The worth of man’s life 1s not to be measured by difference 
of culture any more than by difference of rank or wealth.” 
Wordsworth has faith in the unity of humanity and the continu- 
ity of its development ; he believes that there is 

‘‘One great society alone on earth 
The noble living and the noble dead.” 
And finally, like all great poets, he has the optimistic faith that 
good is stronger than evil : 
“Sighing I turned away ; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near— 
A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim.” 

In this rapid survey my aim has been to show that the best 
poetry and the best aesthetic criticism agree in regarding art as 
inseparable from its spiritual content. While poetry must always 
be concrete, it must at the same time be an embodiment of the 
meaning of nature and of human life, or it will fail to produce the 
aesthetic effect of self-harmony. We havealso seen that, as man 
developes, the significance of life becomes ever deeper. Greek 
art seems at first sight to effect the reconciliation of morality and 
religion with art, in a way that is not possible forthe modern 
poet, in wliom the division between the actual and the ideal has 
been stretched to its utmost limit. But, when we look more 
closely, we discover that the reconciliation could not be perma- 
nently satisfactory. Aristotle, in order to reconcile the aesthetic 
with the reflective consciousness has to fall back upon the un- 
satisfactory doctrine, that poetry must accept the popular con- 
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ception of the Gods; in other words, that its truth is of a kind 
inferiortothe truth of philosophy. For, asin him God is a Being 
beyond the world, who is wrapped in self-contemplation, the 
world is a sphere in which finitude and contingency prevail, and 
the most that we can say is that each thing and especially each 
human being is continually striving after a completeness to which 
it can never attain. The relative perfection of man is therefore 
dependent upon chance and fortune, and is liable to suffer eclipse 
from the interposition of the unforeseen and incalculable. With 
the advent of Christianity a new principle was introduced, which 
brought the divine and the human into immediate union. There 
is no real contingency in the world ; but all things proceed from 
and manifest the divine. At first this consciousness is expressed 
in a narrow way; but, as the long struggle between barbarism, 
unbridled passion, ignorance and selfish ambition is met by the 
stronger influence of Christianity, the antagonism of this world 
andthe next, secular and sacred, nationality and empire, reason and 
faith, is emphasised ; and when Dante seeks to give it poetic ex- 
pression he is forced to seek for a reconciliation of the human and 
divine in the construction of a supersensible world, which seems 
to be in absolute contrast to the actual. The reconciling spirit of 
Christianity, however, could not be entirely lost, and hence we 
find that, in effect, his picture of the state of souls after death is 
an image of the deeper meaning of life here and now. With the 
modern world, the dualism of the Middle Ages is transcended in 
principle. Shakespeare finds in the actual life of man on earth the 
key to the true meaning of the world; and his successors merely 
deepen and give new applications to the principle which he has 
re-discovered—the principle once for all proclaimed by our Lord, 
that he who saves his life shall lose it, and he who loses his life 
shall save it. If our survey has done nothing else, it may at least 
confirm us in the faith that man can be at unity with himself only 
as he is in unity with God. Poetry, by its universalising power, 
and its capacity of lifting us above the confusion of the immedi- 
ate, enables us to see that, while each of us can do little in him- 
self to help on the race, that little has an infinite value when it 
is viewed as a factor in the process by which God enables the race 
to ‘work out its own salvation.’ Thus the highest art, like the 
best philosophy, teaches us that man may make himself eternal, 
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and enables us to transcend that fretful and despairing pessimism, 
which would lead us to believe that 

‘‘Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more.” 

When we see, as our great poets teach us to see, that we are 
‘‘fellow-workers with God’’, we may surely enter upon our little 
tasks with the assured confidence that all work done in the fear 
of the Lord has an infinite value. Great problems, theoretical 
and practical, still lie before the race. Weare far from having 
solved the difficulties, social and political, which the enlarged sym- 
pathy of modern timessets before us; but, with the faith which 
comes from a comprehensive survey, we need be neither impatient 
nor despairing. The time must come when all men shall, in a 
more real sense than now, be the ‘Lord’s freemen’; and we, who 
have inherited the fruit of the long toil and travail of the past, 
owe it to our brethren yet to come to purify our own lives, and 
bring all the institutions of society into more complete harmony 
with the spirit of Christianity, which is the revelation of the in- 


most nature of God. 
JoHN WATSON. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


’Tis here, ’tis there a dot, 
A lovely spot 
With beauty fraught. 
kor painter’s easel what a scene, 
For poet’s fancy what a dream, 
Ye islands seem! 
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Or near, or far ye lie 
*gainst heaven’s blue sky, 
Or low, or high. 
With inlets stretching cool and deep, 
Where playful wavelets gently creep 
To kiss your feet. 


Now large, now small ye are, 
Yet fair, aye fair 
Beyond compare ; 

All decked in Summer’s livery green, 

The brown rocks peeping through between 
The birch-tree’s sheen. 


With grace and ease ye ride 
In tranquil pride 
Upon the tide 
Whose gentle ebbing seems to lave 
Your shores, and benediction crave 
With every wave. 


The birds their sweetest song 
Sing all day long 
Your trees among. 
They love your undisturbed bowers, 
They love to kiss, in golden hours, 
Your wildwood flowers. 


And in your channels deep, 
Which fret and sweep, 
Or rest in sleep, 
The perch and sun-fish flash their sides 
With richest gold of sunbeam dyed, 
And pickerel hide. 


Ah! here that I might drift ; 
I might dream and drift 
For aye! Nor lift 
The veil beyond, where fancy’s spell 
Surrounds each rock-bound citadel, 
Where wood-sprites dwell. 


HELoIsSeE Dupuis TAYLOR. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


EFLECTIONS on the late Spanish-American war are natu- 
rally much in vogue, and they are not all without profit. 
Doubtless the Americans may be said to have accomplished their 
object. Yet the object as it emerges from the war 
as little resembles that which went into it, as the 
troops returning from Cuba are like those who went there. The de- 
claration of the United States Congress with reference to their 
brief and disinterested purpose in Cuba, like the English pledges 
to quit Egypt, has been added to the things which the nation 
will have to live down. The Americans went into Cuba to save 
the Cubans from the Spaniards, an act of philanthropy very need- 
ful; they have discovered that they will have to remain there to 
save the Cubans from themselves, an act of philanthropy still 
more urgent. Let us hope that the burden of the United States 
Government will not be increased by the necessity of saving its 
wards from the Americans. 

The discovery that the Cubans, or the inhabitants of other 
Spanish possessions which the United States may hold, are quite 
unfit for self-government is not necessarily ground for adverse 
criticism of the action of the United States in liberating them 
from Spanish rule. To avoid such criticism, however, the Am- 
ericans must not abandon them to self-government, or give them 
no better than Spanish rule. 

To give good government to the late Spanish possessions is 
the real pledge which the United States has given to the civilized 
world. Considering the past and present of those regions, the 
American republic has taken upon itself a very onerous and deli- 
cate obligation. Those Americans who are clamoring most loud- 
ly for the retention of all the late Spanish possessions, with a 
single eye for the wealth to be gathered from them, have no idea 
of the gravity of the task assumed. Success or failure will shed 
lustre or cast shadows upon the whole nation, but the glory or 
the shame will belong directly to the executive, a department of 
the American system which is now to be tested in quite new ways. 
Meanwhile another result of the war has been specially agitating 
the Union, namely the breakdown which occurred in the commis- 
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sariat and medical departments. As in the case of similar condi- 
tions in the Crimean war, or the mismanagement of our own 
Northwest fracas, the failure may be attributed to the unprepared- 
ness and inexperience resulting from a long peace. Compared 
with the perfect management of the Soudan campaign just end- 
ed the defects are very glaring. But deplorable asthe results 
have been for the American soldiers, there is still some grain of 
comfort winnowed by this ill wind. To the great mass of un- 
reflective Americans the felicitous close of their highly successful 
campaign against the Spaniards would have brought the idea that 
war was a glorious, patriotic and elevating occupation. We 
should have had a very deluge of jingoistic editorials, proving the 
most infallible connection between war and all the virtues which 
sustain our frail humanity. But the wail which has gone up over 
lost and shattered lives has put asevere check upon allthat. The 
people have been reminded with cruel frankness that war is laden 
not with airs from heaven but blasts from hell. 


The far Eastern question which has been passing through so 
many phases of late has been particularly exercising the English 
jingoes. They have been accusing the Govern- 
ment of craven heartedness, ignorance, want of 
policy and all manner of incapacity. At the same time their own 
declarations of policy afford good grounds for thankfulness on the 
part of sober-minded Britons in all parts of the Empire, that 
these ultra-imperialists are not burdened with the direction of the 
nation’s foreign affairs. These forward persons are abundantly 
supplied with vigorous ultimatums which ought to be presented 
in the initial stages of every delicate discussion with a foreign 
power. They are particularly certain as to the course to be fol- 
lowed in every new partition of the heritage of the heathen. 
Britain having obtained so much of that heritage in the past, the 
impressionist school of imperial politicians are apt to assume that 
the Empire stands related to the heathen as their only legitimate 
heir-at-law. Even should there be any collateral heirs they must 
be required to adopt British methods in the management of their 
portion of the estate. 

That the British method of managing such estates is by far 
the best, doubtless no reasonable person would care to deny, un- 
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less, indeed, we are to admit that Russians, Germans, French- 
men and some others are reasonable persons. At the very least 
we may assume that those who doubt the superiority of this me- 
thod are mistaken. But then there is always some difficulty in 
convincing them of their mistakes, and it may be doubted whe- 
ther an early and vigorous ultimatum, with the immediate pros- 
pect of abandoning logic for bloodshed, is the most educative in- 
fluence which can be brought to bear upon them. 

Meanwhile that perverse little-Englander, Lord Salisbury, 
who after all probably knows more than the forwards about the 
needs of the Empire and the possibilities and impossibilities of 
diplomacy, has been managing the foreign affairs of the nation 
with great calmness. He has forborne to convince the world at 
the point of the sword of the superiority of the English methods 
of conducting foreign trade. Inthe case of China, if the other 
nations interested cannot be brought to keep open house there, 
he will adopt a give and take policy, which will recognize spheres 
of influence, and permit each power to administer its prospective 
inheritance as it sees fit. 

At present, however, the most anomalous feature of the 
Chinese situation is that the nations engaged in staking out claims 
in China are not yet dealing directly with each other. The Chin- 
ese government is still recognized as legally in possession. 

The powers are thus in the awkward position of rival suitors 
for the hand of a fickle heiress whose virtue is not above suspi- 
cion. Considering the artifices necessary to successful wooing, 
it is doubtful whether the nation which has most success or the 
one which has least will have more cause to feel humiliated. But 
whatever the final outcome of the Chinese entanglement may be, 
Lord Salisbury’s record asa foreign minister gives ample assur- 
ance that the permanent interests of the Empire will be main- 
tained with a minimum loss of national self-respect. 


The success of Britain as a self-governing power at home, as 
the mother and patron of flourishing self-governing powers abroad, 
and as the administrator of foreign dependen- 
cies of all grades of inferior civilization, and 
all this without a protective tariff, without military conscription, 
and without entangling alliances, is a standing occasion of sur- 
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prise, envy and even irritation on the part of the other nations of 
Europe. To most European statesmen Britain is the embodi- 
ment of the impossible. Thus, apparently on most points and 
really on some, she is a standing criticism of their system. Natu- 
rally, therefore, as much to justify themselves to themselves as in 
answer to their own critics, they seek to belittle the British suc- 
cess. Elaborate articles are penned by continental writers, some 
seeking to prove that Britain occupies a position of great weak- 
ness, without allies, and without adequate means of defence for 
her scattered possessions and still more scattered trade, others to 
prove that this ambitious grasping, and perfidious power threatens 
the prosperity of every other nation, and if not checked may 
eventually swallow the whole earth. 

The fact is that Britain has for the most part, in practice if 
not in theory, proceeded on the very sound principle that the nor- 
mal condition of national life is one of peace, industry, commerce 
and self-expression generally, with a minimum regard for theo- 
retical possibilities of destruction by international lightning and 
tempest. If in the past Britain, like some other powers, had 
spent her substance in elaborate preparations to meet possible 
combinations and attacks she would never have been ina position 
to excite as she does to-day the flattering envy of Europe. . Sev- 
eral other nations of Europe, with greater natural resources and 
equal prospects, are burdening themselves to the utmost degree 
in preparation for some great Armageddon which each is afraid to 
begin, but the precipitation of which each daily dreads and strives 
to be prepared for. Beyond individual efforts extra strength is 
sought in alliances, which themselves involve bonds and sacrifices 
and are immediately met by counter alliances. Britain alone of the 
first rate powers has of late escaped most of the burdens of war dur- 
ing peace, and all the bonds and sacrifices of alliance. Yet there 
is always more or less of a clamorous and pessimistic element in 
the nation to whom the continental method represents the true 
national ideal, neglect to follow which threatens the Empire with 
black destruction. From this section comes, among other sounds, 
the cry for alliances and the efforts which we find to drive an 
understanding with Germany on special matters, or improved 
family relations with the United States over into a military alli- 
ance. 
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England prospers through being on speaking terms and in 
business intercourse with every nation. To commit herself to any 
alliance would destroy this enviable attitude in as much as it 
would involve a more or less specific declaration of hostility to 
certain other nations. An alliance directed against no one in 
particular is meaningless ; none such exists and none such is seri- 
ously proposed. Though those who are striving to commit Britain 
to alliances are by no means agreed in their choice of an ally, 
yet all are as very specific as to the nation or nations against 
which their alliances are to be directed. To thus formally declare 
a settled hostility is surely unwise, and justifiable only when no 
other attitude is possible. 

But England is in no such extremity. Just because she stands 
apart from the definite hostilities of Europe, she is liable to be 
alternately courted and threatened by the powers with a 
freedom they dare not use to each other. Neither France, Ger- 
many, nor Russia, would care to drive Britain to extremities, 
Though, owing to her myriad interests in every corner of the 
world, causes for dispute with each are never wanting. Yet none 
of these causes can ever compare with the importance of mutu- 
ally checking each other. At most Britain threatens only some 
minor, outward interest of the continental powers, while they 
threaten each other’s very national existence. 

Certainly it would be a very unwise policy on the part of Bri- 
tain to rudely provoke any of the other powers, as her interests 
are manifestly served by being at peace with all nations. It is her 
place to cultivate good understanding and commercial intercourse, 
to develop mutual obligations and common interests, thus leading 
the nations by self-interest not antagonizing them by threats. 
Standing in untrammeled freedom, but not in isolation, in har- 
mony with all, but in alliance with none, is undoubtedly the ideal 
position for Britain and the Empire in international politics. 


Again anarchy has startled the world by one of the most das- 
tardly and meaningless of crimes, the murder of the Empress of 
} Austria. To most people this monstrous deed 
will appear so thoroughly inane that insanity 
alone would seem to explain it. Yet, though perhaps appearing 
to the more enlightened anarchists as the result of mistaken zeal, 
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to the rank and file of those who profess anarchistic doctrines 
this deed will not appear more wanton or savage than the slaying 
of some heartless tyrant to the normal citizen of former times. 

The Anarchist has persuaded himself that all the misery, 
wretchedness and evil in the world are directly due to the present 
supremely unjust organization of society. To the more ignorant 
Anarchist, encouraged, it is true, by the teaching of his leaders, 
this injustice is concretely embodied in those who hold places of 
_ distinction in official society. Asa matter of fact, even rulers who 
actually govern are by no means the embodiment of the present 
order of society, and their destruction would have no necessary 
effect upon its character. But the rank and file of Anarchy, like 
great numbers of men in the case of more harmless beliefs, adopt 
and hold their views by faith not by knowledge. The practical 
Anarchist is quite sure that the only way to bring about universal 
peace and happiness is to rid the world of its rulers, preferably 
its important ones first and the lesser ones afterwards, yet each 
removal counts. It is quite true that the latest victim, the Em- 
press of Austria, had practically nothing to do with the political 
affairs of her own country, much less of Europe. Yet such a 
statement would doubtless appear ridiculous to the faith-sustained 
Anarchist. Does not many a British soldier firmly believe that 
the Queen rules England and personally directs the disposition of 
the army? That such persons as the Empress of Austria are 
among those chiefly responsible for the evils of the world, is as 
plain to the misguided Anarchist as it is to certain other would- 
be reformers that the millionaire extracts his millions from the 
tramp, the pauper, and the unemployed, or to still others, that 
the public revenue derived from liquor is largely contributed by 
the widow, the orphan, and the bar-room loafer. It is not in the 
character of the data on which they rely, nor in the logical pro- 
cesses by which they arrive at their conclusions, that the Anar- 
chists differ from other misguided philanthropists. They are 
unique only in the methods which they adopt for righting the 
wrongs of the world. These methods are so drastic and their 
victims so prominent that society feels outraged in a special de- 
gree; hence, after each prominent assassination, serious discus- 
sion arises as to how the world isto protect itself from this 
variety of fanatical reformer. . 
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Inasmuch as such crimes are not committed with criminal 
intent, or with any sordid personal end in view, but usually from 
a hideously mistaken sense of duty, it is impossible to stamp out 
the ideas which give rise to them, by any of the methods com- 
monly resorted to for the repression of crime. By international 
measures of a very stringent nature, Anarchy might be driven 
below the surface, but such action would simply add to the righ- 
teousness of its principles in the eyes of the faithful. The world 
is full of spoiled lives for whom death has little terror, but for 
whom a fancied revenge Joined to the distinction of martyrdom 
might have strong attractions. To such, drastic repression means 
only encouragement. Tempted as the nations may be to attempt 
the vigorous stamping out of Anarchy, to give way tothetemptation 
would bea mistake. Nothing will have so withering an effect 
upon this unwholesome fungus as light and ventilation. While 
criminal acts must be promptly punished, yet theories which ad- 
vocate them as cures for social evils can be met only by free dis- 
cussion, which will soonest prove their absurdity and wickedness. 
Many a proposition most stimulating and awe inspiring when 
whispered in perilous secret proclaims its own absurdity when 
spoken in public. 


It is premature to attempt to forecast the outcome of the Que- 
bec Conference, especially since the Premier has characterized as 
unmitigated bosh the guesses of the newspapers 
as to what has been going on within the veil of 
that important assembly. Most of the papers, anxious enough 
for saleable news, would prefer to have the Conference carried on 
in public under the stimulus of counter shouts of encouragement 
and disapprobation, of solemn warnings and gratuitous advice from 
a closely packed press gallery, not to mentiona medley of dis- 
cordant cries from all manner of conflicting private interests from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even considerably seaward off 
both costs. Wisely, however, they have sought such shelter as is 
available these days, and the chances for making progress are 
much increased. 

Of all the subjects to be dealt with, that of trade relations, 
though not perhaps the most irritating, is by far the most import- 
ant toCanadians. All other matters have mainly a local or sec- 
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tional interest, but whether Canada shall or shall not have freer 
trade connection with the rest of the continent, is a vital question 
for the future of the country. In its political or social relations 
Canada sacrifices nothing in having a distinct national existence. 
There is free intercourse for persons and free exchange of ideas. 
But in the matter of trade Canada is a narrow transcontinental 
strip of industry and commerce, separated from the great body 
of industry and commerce to the south by hostile tariffs, and bro- 
ken up in its domestic intercourse by costly transportation over 
hitherto barren areas. Moreover, it is divided in its oldest and 
most populous section by the interposition of a distinct nationality 
having little intercourse, commercial, social, or intellectual, with 
the English elements to the east and west of it. Thus this coun- 
try labors under economic disadvantages as compared with the 
nation to the south, which have hitherto prevented its correspond- 
ing development, and which have presented a steady inducement 
to great numbers of the more active and enterprising youth of 
Canada to seek their fortunes in the United States. The success 
of many of these Canadian emigrants may be flattering to the 
land which produced them, but it is a strong inducement to others 
to follow their example. Each political party attempts to lay the 
responsibility for the exodus at the door of the other, but, for the 
most part, quite unreasonably; the causes of the exodus are 
not political but economic. The emigration of so much of the 
best blood of Canada to the United States will never cease until 
there is equality of opportunity and outlet as between the two 
countries. This can exist only under two conditions: either 
when Canada has within itself as large and thrifty a population 
and as varied interests as the United States; or when no one re- 
quires to leave Canada in order to enjoy as complete a command 
of the continental advantages as are to be had in the United 
States. Owing to the physical character of our country the first 
condition can never be fulfilled, a certainty which no patriotism 
however unreasonable can overcome. The second condition is 
within the range of the possible, but whether it will ever be ac- 
tual will depend on what may be accomplished by such confer- 
ences as the one now assembled at Quebec. To give the Can- 
adian in Canada an equal opportunity with the Canadian in the 
United States, there is required free access to the American mar- 
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kets. True, the objection to this on the part of Americans com. 
monly is. You cannot expect us to open to youa market of sixty 
millions in return for one of five millions. So far asthe matter 
is looked at from the point of view cf the seller, this objection is 
very strong. But looked at from the point of view of the buyer, 
the advantage is reversed. The difficulty of getting the interest 
of the buyer recognized is due to the fact that as a seller the in- 
terest of each is concentrated on one article, whereas as a buyer 
it is diffused over many articles. With protectionist ideas still 
strong on both sides of the boundary we cannot hope for many 
concessions to free intercourse. Each will desire free exchange in 
the lines in which it is strong which will be the very lines in which 
the other will desire to maintain barriers. It cannot be denied 
that improved intercourse is of more moment to Canada than the 
United States, and there is certainly a keen interest throughout 
the Dominion as to the result of the Conference in relation to 
trade. 
S. 
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THE POWER AND TRAINING OF THE PULPIT. 


PINION is divided as to whether the pulpit is losing or 

gaining power. According to some and from one point 

of view it is losing ; according to others and from another point 

of view it is gaining. Much depends on sympathy and outlook 

as well as knowledge of the question. One can but say with 

which side the preponderance of opinion rests, supporting his 
judgment by such evidence as he may be able to produce. 

To make a good beginning and avoid confusion farther cn, let 
us define our terms. What are we to understand by the pulpit ? 
A widely extended institution, and not individual preachers, whose 
function 1s the stated, orderly ministry of the Word. Within these 
limits, its aim is to educate and reform, to exert a social and 
civilizing force, to improve the moral condition of the world, and 
to unite all these ends in one supreme result, the salvation of 
men. 

And what are we to understand by the power of the pulpit ? 
Power may be defined as the capability of producing an effect ; 
intelligent power, the capability of producing a designed effect. 
The power of the pulpit then is the ability to realize the ends at 
which the pulpit as a great institution aims, namely, to reform 
and save the world through the preaching ot the Gospel. Some- 
times the term influence is confounded with power, and it may be 
well-to keep them separate, since they are not quite the same. 
The pulpit may be more learned, more true, more living, and 
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have more inherent power than ever, and yet by force of 
circumstances be less influential than formerly. Power may 
be a constant or a growing quantity, yet circumstances may 
arise by which its effect is more or less neutralized. The 
skill of brain and hand may be no less now than fifty years 
ago, but it is less in demand, and earns less than it did then, and 
the reason is that new circumstances and agencies have arisen 
which have partially deprived it of its former effect and profit. 
So may it be with the pulpit. Its real power depends on itself ; 
its influence depends on this power, and a combination of circum- 
stances. This latter fact must be borne in mind as we come to 
a judgment respecting the loss or gain. 

Now, what of this power? Is it less or more than it used to 
be? Less, according to some. ‘“‘The decline of the pulpit”, 
‘‘The decay of preaching”, ‘“‘The lost influence of the Church”, 
and other sayings like these, are in certain quarters accepted 
commion-places of our time. But the pulpit has no monopoly of 
cant, and that is a sample of the kind of cant to be met with 
outside. ‘‘The Church has too readily acquiesced in the view 
that she is now so little able to be a prime teacher, or guiding 
light of men in respect of all that is highest, truest, and newest, in 
what may be known of nature, man, and God. If the Church 
writes herself down in letters of incapacity, or uninspired force, 
what wonder that the Age takes her at her own poor estimate’’! 
The Church is not exempt from the law of self-respect any more 
than other institutions. If she forgets the respect due to herself, 
it is quite too much to expect the world, her antagonist at every 
point, to remember it. We are too ready to acknowledge some 
of the substitutes for her which secularism would thrust upon us. 
She has done too much for the world’s betterment in giving it a 
Christian civilization, to speak at this late date ‘‘with bated 
breath, and whispered humbleness of realities that are supernal.”’ 
Let her gird herself, not with the authority of tradition and 
ecclesiasticism, but that of Truth—strong to-day as in Milton’s 
time—next to God Almighty, and then men will hasten to 
acknowledge and bless her power. 

In attempting to form a correct estimate of contemporary 
pulpit power, certain circumstances of our time must be consid- 
ered, Nat that they are strictly new, for in some degree they 
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have always existed, but they now prevail in possibly a more 
acute form than for a long time past, and are contributory to the 
apparent decline of pulpit power which some people, friendly and 
unfriendly, seem willing to admit. Powerful agencies for good 
have arisen which cross former lines of pulpit activity. Subjects 
of which the pulpit once had a monopoly are now discussed and 
largely settled in legislative halls, on the public platform, and by 
the press; and thus it is brought into competition with wide- 
spread forces which formerly either did not exist, or were not so 
potent as they are now. But the introduction and energetic 
activity of these forces do not imply that the pulpit has necessarily 
lost any of its power. The use of steam and electricity has placed 
new forces at man’s disposal, but has not weakened at all those 
previously in use. The traction power of the horse and the 
motive power of wind and water are as great as ever. The 
relation and distribution of influence have been shifted. That is 
all. The new agencies may be more demonstrative than the 
pulpit, and still the power of the pulvit may have increased, and 
the very agencies which are regarded as its rivals may have 
become means for augmenting its efficiency. There may be no 
loss, only a new distribution of power. 

A great pulpit to-day preaches to the whole Christian world 
as its congregation. The press takes up its message with avidity, 
and multiplies it by tens of thousands ; and that message becomes 
a very significant factor in a life more agitated, more active, more 
_ Influential than of old ; and if the life forces are becoming more 
intensified the pulpit gains, if only indirectly, by sharing in the 
heat and vitality of these intensified elements. 

Is it nota fact also, that this very momentum of a larger life 
reacts beneficially upon the Church if her preachers are only 
strong and consecrated enough, and enthusiastic enough, to rise 
with, nay to lead the flowing tide? Loss in the relative promin- 
ence of an agency does not, therefore, necessarily imply a decrease 
of real or absolute power. 

One circumstance which is a standing menace'to the power 
of the pulpit is the aggressive, subtle worldliness of these days. 
This, of course, is not a new foe, but it wears a new face which 
often masks its real character, and it ramifies in new directions, 
reaching out with an octopus embrace for the Church herself, 
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and deceiving sometimes even the elect. This devotion to 
Mammon worship is making the preacher’s task peculiarly diffi- 
cult. The amazing material development of the century has 
intoxicated the world. In the face of this fact, however, the 
large congregations which listen to the Gospel, and the generous 
support they give to Christian and philanthropic work, furnish 
proof, if that were needed, that the power of the pulpit has not 
yet seriously declined. At the same time it must be confessed 
there are large wastes the pulpit does not reach. Although 
multitudes throng the Churches, multitudes also are impatient of 
being taught even in centres where the pulpit is endowed with 
gifts of the highest order. And what to do to overcome this 
impatience and apathy isa problem of grave concern. Some of 
the expedients used are worse than failures. When the pulpit 
degrades itself and furnishes sensational attractions in competition 
with its worldly rivals, and abdicates its high office of speaking 
to men of the love and righteousness of the Eternal Father, even 
those who go to be amused do not hesitate to pour their scorn on 
the religious show. They accept such preaching at its own low 
valuation. Worldly methods are blighting the pulpit. Men 
cannot serve God and Mammon. As Ezekiel said of many of 
his day: “Their heart goeth after their covetousness.” Any- 
thing to gain the world. The excitement and feverish haste and 
unscrupulous methods of our time—what do they all mean? 
The answer is, hasting to be rich. And the pulpit may not 
have wholly escaped the contagion. When that happens the 
preacher may preserve his integrity, but sanctity of character 
he does not impress. His message may be good yet makes 
nobody tremble. He is an occupant of the pulpit but not a 
preacher. He is tainted with the worldly spirit. The divinity is 
dead within him. He is like the watchman of whom the prophet 
speaks, a dumb dog that cannot bark. The world-spirit has 
muzzled him. <And “the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God.” 

Again, the recent development of scientific interest has 
introduced a cultus quite unfriendly to the pulpit. Some of us 
are old enough to remember the dreary time when the pulpit was 
in a panic, and the scientific high priests of the day spoke of its 
conception of the universe with contempt, the time when Tyndall 
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and Huxley and Romanes and Haeckel and others championed 
science and natural law as the highest religion for man. And we 
still feel the swell of the controversial storms which then swept 
over the world of religious thought. The panic has largely passed 
away. Some modifications and adjustments of opinion have 
taken place. Some additions have been made to our thought 
about the universe., But the pulpit is still with us, and its voice 
is heard.in more places than ever before over the broad face of 
the earth, breathing the noblest inspiration into the lives of men. 
The pulpit feels, in the first place, the influence of science in 
the engrossing attention which the latter receives in so many 
quarters, to the exclusion of any visible external attention to 
religion, and in the practical alliance of science with the worldly 
and materialistic spirit ; and the Church, remembering the bitter- 
ness of the conflict between herself and science, and the fear which 
for a time almost unnerved her heart, is still shy of that cultus as 
a handmaid, although the controversy has largely subsided, and 
she remains unshorn of her glory and office as the supreme bene- 
factress of men. It is now for the pulpit to show that even 
science is not to remain a preserve and weapon of the world- 
materialistic spirit ; and that it is easily convertible into a valuable 
auxiliary and agency for gaining high Christian ends. Truth is 
one, and there must be a place and use for all truth in the service 
of Him whom the Church delights to crown “the Lord of all.” 
In the second place, the pulpit feels the influence of science 
in the modified conceptions of the world which are now freely 
disseminated, and as freely accepted, by large numbers of people, 
thoughtful and unthoughtful alike. These are facts which the 
pulpit cannot ignore. Newspapers, magazines, fiction, text- 
books, schools, colleges are saturated with these conceptions of the 
world, conceptions which, true or false, glide easily enough and 
without shock into the minds of the young, but which for the old 
and middle-aged in this country verily change the whole frontiers 
of thought. What finely tempered courage, what delicacy of 
insight, what passion for souls, what wide intellectual and ethical 
discipline, what sense, of the indwelling of God must he have who 
deals wisely with these things, or, wisely deals not with them! 
But they are here with us and refuse to be suppressed. They 
have entered into the thought and character and life of this 
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generation, and the pulpit must reckon with them. In this same 
connection the question of Biblical criticism may be mentioned, 
for it also is a disturbing factor in the religious life of the present 
day, and the pulpit has to take note of it and separate ‘“‘the 
precious from the vile.” Like science it is floating in the 
intellectual and religious atmosphere we are breathing every 
day, and shutting our eyes to facts, welcome or unwelcome, will 
not abolish them. It is wiser to find for them a place and rela- 
tion in the kingdom of the truth. 

Another unfriendly circumstance with which the palpit has 
to cope is the skeptical temper. This temper is sometimes 
born with men, and may exist quite independently of external 
stimulating causes. The form of it best known to the pulpit 
springs mainly from the worldly mind, from pride of intellect, 
from a frivolous disposition, from ugly moral rents in the 
character which the offender tries to conceal from himself by 
dropping into unbelief, and from some forms of the scientific 
and philosophical spirit. And it is met with in all classes. 
The temper of the few becomes the leaven of the many 
through personal contact, the platform, and current literature. 
“This underlying skepticism removes spiritual objects to an 
infinite distance, and leads to a concentration of the energies on 
other things, such as wealth, pleasure, art, or whatever desirable 
object is supposed to be within reach.’’ The skeptical spirit 
and the worldly spirit, being kin, join forces and promote 
each other. Accordingly, much of the time formerly devoted 
to sowing and cultivating the seed must now be spent in remov- 
. Ing rocks and thorns from the soil. Perhaps in no period 
has the skeptical temper manifested itself more freely or 
openly than it does now. True, it has not the gross, shame- 
less quality of some past forms, but its intellectualism and 
refinement, its attractive literary and scientific dress, may only 
render it the more insidious and dangerous. This temper 1s, 
doubtless, the most formidable of all the forces which counter- 
act the power of the pulpit, and more particularly, whenever 
‘it causes the utterance of the pulpit itself.to be less positive, 
or less emphatic, or less eloquent. Looking at these hindrances 
and no farther, there are those who, though ever so well disposed, 
speak with gloomy apprehension of the power and future of a 
great and historic institution. 
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On the other hand are those, and they constitute an over- 
whelming majority, who believe that the pulpit’s influence is not 
only more widely extended than ever before, but that its voice is 
as arule more clear and emphatic; that it has never been more 
thorough, never more learned, never more intent on the union of 
doctrine and life. Comparing man with man, the preacher easily 
ranks in personal influence and worth with the strongest and 
most influential men of his community. And the stars of the 
pulpit are not eclipsed by the stars of any other profession. 
Their parish is the wide Christian world. But even should this 
ccntention remain unchallenged, the pulpit, in view of human 
conditions and needs present and to come, must not imagine that 
its method or power or influence has reached finality. Locally 
it must be kept fresh and resourceful, and ready for every new 
demand and emergency; so also, and for similar reasons, must 
the Church at large. 

In the first place, may one venture to ak whether our Uni- 
versities and Theological Schools are adequately alive to the 
needs of the preacher? More: are they adequately equipped to 
give him the training required by the necessities of the time? I 
include the Universities because of the enormous influence they 
wield in the direction and quality they give to the culture and 
opinions of the Church students who pass through their disci- 
plines before entering on their theological studies. In my judg- 
ment, the University which has the moulding of a young man’s 
mind for four years or longer fosters and consolidates a mental 
and moral temper in him which two or three brief theological 
sessions will scarcely affect one way or another. Do the Uni- 
versities and Theological Schools keep in view the fact that these 
young men are to be preachers, and arrange their whole course 
of study so as to bear on that one thing above all else? Ina 
school of Engineering, or Mining, or Surgery every part of the cur- 
riculum from matriculation to graduation contemplates the making 
of an engineering,-or mining, or surgical expert. Theoretical 
work and practical work go hand in hand from start to finish. 
Such a course commends itself as eminently fitted to graduate 
proficient men. To be sure, in our Divinity Schools a few essays 
‘are written, and a homily, a lecture, and a popular sermon are 
delivered ; but it is safe to say few ministers ever venture to offer 
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any of them before a congregation when preaching for a ‘‘call”. 
One does not forget the lectures on Homiletics and Elocution, 
but they are seldom known to fit organically into the rest of a 
preacher’s education. Learning asa discipline or an accomplish- 
ment is one thing ; as an equipment for a great calling it is quite 
another. The preaching of the Gospel is, as the pulpit fondly 
believes, the greatest of all human vocations; is the training for 
it, from the first appearance of the young candidate before his 
Presbytery, until he is ready for ordination and the pastoral office, 
a unity, and so designed and conducted as to make him a “‘workman 
approved unto God, and that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
_ dividing the word of truth’? Does the training aim to make 
preaching the most consummate and masterlv of arts—the art of 
building up the Divine in man? “It is for that end and issue 
that we wed every form of human knowledge to the knowledge 
of God.” How far are our colleges keeping these questions 
before them? Howfar the young menthemselves? The matter 
is practically entirely in the hands of colleges and students, for 
the oversight of the Presbytery, one might add of the Church 
also, amounts tonothing. Are the Theological Schools keeping 
in close enough touch with the people to know how modern 
thought is affecting them, and what kind of training best meets 
the needs of the age? A Scottish Theological Professor says that 
‘‘What we call public opinion should, according to all Protestant 
principles, have been Church opinion. When the Church comes 
to be regarded as a body standing apart from the nation in 
intelligence and culture, ground has been lost. And when the 
University is believed to be out of sympathy with, or not in full 
sympathy with the spirit of the times it has suffered in prestige.” 
Another Professor of the old land says that ‘‘Academic Conven- 
tionalism is the most impotent of tempers, and the most depress- 
ing of habits.” It will be readily conceded that the University 
and Theological education for the pulpit is a matter of the first 
importance, for it is of little value if it cannot be converted into 
efficient preaching power. The Church needs scholars indeed, 
men of the most thorough and varied accomplishments and gifts, 
but above all, she needs preachers. 

The question may also be asked, Are the preachers them- 
selves fully alive to their own requirements? The ‘‘Learning of 
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the schools,” and the intellectual and moral temper of our time 
can do much for them, but when all is done, they must, next to 
the Spirit of God, be their own best helpers. Let me recite a 
few well-worn truths, but still as good as gold. 

The pulpit must be made more perfectly a living personal testi- 
mony to the truth. The truth of Scripture vitalized in the 
experience of the preacher is the testimony. Without this 
personal vitalization, not only of Scripture, but of all truth 
germane to the message, how can there be any living inspiration ? 
And how can mind become subdued to mind without such living 
inspiration in them that teach? The man and his message must 
be one. The robe like the Master’s must be seamless. It is to 
the glory of our calling that this closeness of bond between the 
man and his work exists nowhere else in the world. Says the 
poet : 

«f yvenerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such I render more than mere respect, 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves.” 


“His way of living—Oh! that is nothing to me; it is of his 
legal, or medical opinion I am thinking”. So may one hear it 
spoken of lawyer or physician any day, but never of a minister 
by any self-respecting person. Even the ungodly are quick to 
mark and condemn incongruity between the sermon and the 
preacher’s way of living. We need, therefore, more than ever a 
pulpit in which God’s truth for men is not merely quoted or 
paraphrased, but, deeply personal and broad-based, is wrought 
into convincing utterance through the experience of the con- 
secrated heart. There is the difficulty, there is the Church’s 
weakness. For really to attain to that never has been easy. 
Least of all is it easy in an ageso saturated with worldliness, and 
covert and open skepticism as our own. 

Next, the pulpit must cultivate an instinct for discovering 
the real religious needs of men. Very good and eloquent men 
may not have this instinct. Why were the sermons of Chrysos- 
tom, and Bernard, and Luther, and Wesley, and Whitefield so 
powerful in their day, and why so uninteresting now? Because 
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they were so wonderfully adapted to their own day and are not 
at all adapted to ours. We must take into account the character 
of the age as well as the nature'of the truth. Jesus always 
preached the needed truth as needed. His was a Divine tact. 
What labor and truth we waste, and what souls we lose for want 
of tact! The unadapted truth is music to the deaf. Yet the 
adaptation of truth to the audience is only the means not the 
end. The neglect or perversion of this rule is the degradation of 
the pulpit, opening the door for all sorts of fantastic tricks and 
expedients to attract a frivolous public attention, and stooping 

‘“‘To conquer those by jocular exploits 

Whom truth and soberness assailed in vain.” 
To secure attention is most legitimate, but the use of unworthy 
methods defeats so good an aim, for if the truth is degraded how 
shall the people be exalted? An entertaining is not always an 
edifying sermon. The state of the hearer is the starting point ; 
the divine life in Christ is the goal. 

In truth, the difficulty which the pulpit encounters in this 
work of adaptation is very great. New situations and problems 
are constantly arising, and for a time, and without any fault of 
its own, the pulpit like other institutions under similar conditions 
is bewildered, and unable to find a point of contact. Friends of 
social and other reforms, but unacquainted with the usual lines of 
Christian work, often do not appreciate the complex, delicate 
task involved in‘ this adjustment, and grow impatient and harsh 
in their judgments, and charge the pulpit with insincerity, or 
temporizing timidity, or self-interest—in all which they may be 
utterly wrong, forgetting how diverse the needs, the tempera- 
ments, the degrees of intelligence and culture it has to 
deal with. Moreover, many a preacher in the terrible flux and 
instability of opinion is sorely puzzled what to make of things 
for himself. At the same time, to meet the dogmatism of the 
worldly or socialistic or skeptical spirit with the dogmatism of 
academic theology will not long satisfy an intelligent community, 
and dull is the preacher who does not soon discover the fact. 
But unless he has as firm a grasp as any of the matter in hot 
dispute, he had better not meddle with it until the atmosphere 
clears and he sees his way. If, however, he has mastered it and 
got his feet upon the firm ground of reality, as far as may be, 
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in respect of God, and the world, and the Bible, and man, and 
salvation through a’ Redeemer, then how strong he is, and how 
quickly his hearers discover it, and give him their confidence, 
and imbibe his spirit. 

The preacher must, in fact, be a theologian. Curiously 
enough, he may begin and continue his work for many a year 
with the slenderest possible knowledge of a practical theology, 
the science of applied Christianity. He ought, in the first place, 
to have a reasonably familiar acquaintance with the speculative 
and social questions which day by day are calling more urgently 
for solution. His theology must be such as can accept the 
responsibility of meeting them. He is the religious teacher of 
the community. Morality has its root in religion; and these 
social and speculative questions touch morality and life at every 
point. The preacher must satisfy them, not with answers which 
were shaped to meet other and past conditions, evading his 
responsibility through fear or indolence, but with ‘‘new things from 
the treasury of God.’’ He must deal with them, not from with- 
out, but on the basis of intelligent sympathy, as phenomena of 
that vaster social life in which we all share, and by which we are 
all moved ; for they present, in a word, the field on which the 
preacher can accept in the name and in the strength of his faith 
the challenge which is thrown down to him on many sides, and 
show that the facts of the Incarnation, the Passion, the Resur- 
rection of Christ contain that which will meet the wants of the 
latest age. He will take his stand calmly and enthusiastically on 
Christ. This is his peculiar work as a Christian teacher. And 
it furnishes the correct theological view-point from which to 
regard the present. 

Then, again, a theological view-point of the past is neces- 
sary, and should be as clear as light to every well-furnished 
preacher. He must adventure the future; he ought to know 
the past. To understand the present, to plan for the future, 
he must be master of the past, and of the trend of its 
theology. Accordingly, he must survey the whole course of his- 
torical Christianity, and by earnest examination and reflection 
master its principle and method of development, and thus raise 
himself to perfect certainty of his faith, so that out of his own * 
innermost conviction he may bring forth Christian truth for the 
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daily life of his congregation. He will then work among his 
people, not as a simple believer who preaches the opinions 
of his own individual faith and the views of his own Church, 
but as a Christian man whose faith rests upon a conviction nour- 
ished by facts as. wide in their range as the Bible and the 
Christian Church. And by means of this knowledge of the 
work of the Divine Spirit down through all the vicissitudes of the 
Church’s life, the preacher will be able to enrich his teaching, 
strengthen the faith of his hearers, promote their spiritual life, 
and safeguard them against the assaults of fear and sin. Ina 
word : all knowledge and experience must be thrown into the 
melting pot of the preacher’s own discipline and consecration, 
and out of it will come the concentrated and sanctified power 
that will speak to the conscience of man with authority in the 
name of the love and righteousness of the Heavenly Father, and 
of the brotherhood of man to man. 

‘The pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. 


There stands the messenger of truth; there stands 
The legate of the skies !—his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 


He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, armed himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains by every rule 
Of holy discipline to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God's elect.” 
M. MACGILLIVRAY. 


GOVERNMENT BY ESTATES. 





HE idea of a constitutional government in which each class 
of society should, whenever it was fitted for the trust, be 
admitted to a share of the power and control, never appears to 
have suggested itself to the minds of the medieval politicians. 
Nevertheless this has been the end towards which the develop- 
ment of national life in Europe has constantly tended, though 
the steps towards it have not been taken to suit any preconceived 
theory, but have been taken rather to draw forth the energy of 
the united people in some great emergency, or to induce certain 
classes to grant contributions of money. 

In spite of the varied circumstances and results we find that 
in each of the great European countries, it was in the thirteenth 
century that national assemblies composed of properly arranged 
and organised Estates were introduced or consolidated for the 
first time since the establishment of the feudal system of govern- 
ment. 

What is an assembly of Estates? It may be defined as ‘“‘an 
organised collection, made by representation or otherwise, of the 
several orders, states or conditions of men, who are recognised as 
possessing political power.’’ A national council of clergy and 
barons could not, then, be called an assembly of estates as it 
does not include the body of the people. On the other hand, a 
county court, though it did not have’ in England the powers 
possessed by the provincial estates on the continent, was in 
reality an exhaustive assembly of this character. 

In all the European constitutions we find a similar division 
of the political factors into three estates, with, of course, some 
minor variations ; this arrangement depends on a principle which 
appears to be almost universally accepted, namely the distinction 
between clergy and laity, the latter being subdivided according 
to the custom of the nation into noble and non-noble, patrician 
and plebeian, warriors and traders, landowners and craftsmen. 

In England, it appeared likely at one time that the Scottish 
system would be adopted, namely, the division into lords, lay and 
clerical, the commissioners of the shire, and the burgesses; at 
another the county and borough communities continued to assert 
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an essential difference, and ultimately the three estates of clergy, 
lords, and commons became the political constituents of the 
nation. | 

The name ‘‘commons’” is hardly a suitable term to designate 
the third estate ; it does not denote primarily the simple freemen 
or plebs, but the plebs organised and united in corporate com- 
munities for particular purposes. The commons are the ‘‘com- 
munitates’’, the organised bodies of freemen of the shires and 
towns; and the estate of the commons is the ‘‘communitas 
communitatum”, the general body into which those communities 
are combined for parliamentary purposes. Hence the term, as 
applied to the class of men that is neither noble nor clerical, ts 
taken from the political vocabulary, and does not indicate any 
primary distinction of class. Besides, the shire and borough 
communities are the collective organisations paying their taxes 
in common through the sheriffs or other magistrates, and are 
represented in common by elected knights or burgesses; thus 
they are the represented freemen as opposed to the magnates, 
who live among them but receive a special summons to parlia- 
ment; they are the residue of the body politic, the common 
people, so called in a sense entirely different from the former. 
We must remember, however, that the term ‘“‘communitas” has | 
many different meanings in constitutional phraseology ; some- 
times it 1s applied to the whole three estates, sometimes to the 
governing body of the nation, and sometimes to the body of 
representatives. As ordinarily used, then, the title of “commons” 
may claim more than one derivation, besides that which is sup- 
plied by history. 

The commons are the third estate; the question of precedence. 
would scarcely arise between tlie barons and the clergy, but we 
find that, both in England and other countries, the latter have, 
through courtesy, been given first place: so that the order of the 
estates is clergy, lords and commons. The king has never been 
regarded as an estate of the realm, but as supreme, in theory if 
not in practice, the head, rather than a limb of the body politic. 

In the witenagemote of the Anglo-Saxons we find a council 
composed of the wise men of the nation; in the-court of the 
Norman kings we find a similar assembly with a somewhat 
different qualification ; and in that of Henry IT. we have a com 
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plete feudal council of the king’s tenants. In the thirteenth 
century the feudal council is turned into an assembly of estates, 
the constitution of the third estate being drawn from the ancient 
local machinery which it concentrates. But the process of the 
establishment of this system was a matter of growth, and hence 
we must inquire, first, how the two first estates became separated 
from each other, an@, secondly, what were the steps by which the 
representative system was completed. 

In the first or spiritual estate is included the whole body 
of the clergy, whether endowed with land or tithe, whether digni- 
fied or undignified, whether sharing or not sharing the privileges 
of baronage. In its spiritual character this estate possesses an 
internal cohesive principle, and the main question is to determine 
in what way the material bonds between it and the temporal 
estates were loosened so far as to give that cohesive principle its 
full liberty. This affects chiefly the prelates or ecclesiastical 
lords. Though during both the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods the ecclesiastical and temporal magnates were distinct 
both in character and functions, yet as counsellors it is very hard 
to distinguish the action of each. The ealdorman and sheriff 
never usurped the function of the bishop, nor did the bishop, as 
a spiritual man, lead an army into the field; if he ever did so, or 
acted as a secular judge, he did it as a landlord, and not as a 
bishop. In the court of the shire the ealdorman declared the 
secular law, and the bishop the spiritual. In the witenagemote, 
however, no definite line of this kind was drawn between lay and 
clerical advisers. Under the Norman sovereigns there was no 
division of the great council into bishops and barons, though 
when ecclesiastical questions were raised, the prelates frequently 
took advantage of their spiritual organisation, which they 
possessed in addition to their baronial status, to sit and delib- 
erate by themselves. Even after the formal adoption of the 
system of taxation, as it was under Henry I. and Henry II., the 
bishops and abbots sat, as tenants-in-chief, with the barons to 
grant aids, took part in the judicial proceedings of the supreme 
court, and advised the king. Thus while there always existed a 
radical distinction between layman and clerk, yet in all constitu- 
tional action the spiritual character was sunk in the baronial, and 
the prelates and barons held their places by a common tenure, 
and as one bady, ) 
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From the time of the conquest, however, causes had been in 
operation whose natural tendency was to force the clergy to 
realise their constitutional place, and to bring about a real union 
of the prelates with the inferior clergy. The first of these causes 
was the growth of conciliar action in the church under Lanfranc 
and Anselm. In the ecclesiastical synods which were established 
the.clergy had a common field from which*he barons were ex- 
cluded, and a principle of union next only to that inherent in 
their common spiritual character. In the different synods of the 
nation, the province and the diocese, the clergy possessed a com- 
plete constitution ; the assemblies were composed not only of the 
prelates, but of the chapters, the archdeacons, and also the 
parochial clergy. Thus the clergy had an organisation which 
was in most respects the counterpart of the national system of 
court and council. 

Another cause tending to produce unity among the clergy 
was the introduction and growth of canon law, the opening for 
which was made by the act of the conqueror forbidding the hear- 
ing of ecclesiastical causes in the popular courts. By this the 
clergy were removed from the jurisdiction of the common law, 
and thus a double system of judicature arose; bishops, arch- 
deacons, and rural deans had their courts of justice as well as 
their councils. Men were lead to study this new system of law 
more closely through the persecution of Anselm, the weakness of 
Stephen and the controversy with Becket ; while the legislative 
abilities of the archbishops were scarcely equal to the task of fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Alexander III. and Innocent III. 

Thirdly, the struggles for clerical liberties and immunities, 
fought out under Henry I. and Henry II. had revealed to all men 
the growing differences of status. The frequent appeals to Rome, 
the action of legates, the increased number of questions that 
sprang up between the temporal and spiritual powers throughout 
christendom generally, all tended to impress a distinct mark on 
the clergy. 

But it is in the point of taxation of property that the distinc- 
tive character of the clergy chiefly asserted itself. The taxable 
property of the clergy consisted either of land under the name of 
temporalities, or of tithes and offerings, known as spiritualities. 
So long as taxes were imposed only on the land there was no 
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hindrance to the bishops acting constitutionally with the barons, 
paying scutages for their military fiefs and carucages, and for their 
lands held by other tenure; but when the spiritual revenues 
began to be taxed, the clergy in general were touched in a point 
in which the laity had nothing in common with them. It roused 
a professional jealousy which was abundantly justified by later 
history. The constitutional action of the clergy was developed 
by the taxation of spirituals, just as that of the commons was 
developed by the taxation of moveables. 

Up to the reign of Stephen there appears to have been very 
little difference between the King’s treatment of the castles and 
estates of the bishops and of the barons. In the reign of Henry 
II. bishops and barons alike were required to give an account of 
the knights’ fees held of them, and to pay accordingly. The 
ordinance of the Saladin tithe was perhaps the first occasion on 
which a regular tax was levied on revenue and moveables, and it 
is scarcely likely that the revenue of spirituals was exempted ; but 
this tax was levied for an ecclesiastical purpose and was imposed 
by a larger council than was usually consulted. Again in the case 
of Richard’s ransom no mention is made of the exemption of 
revenue of spirituals, but this was an exceptional case. In the caru- 
cage of 1198 no taxes were imposed on the freeholds of parish 
churches, and it is improbable that during the remainder of the 
administration of Hubert Walter any unusual demand was made 
upon the clergy. 

Under John, however, there was a great increase in the 
demands upon the clergy. In the early part of his reign several 
demands were made of the result of which we have no account ; 
but after the death of Archbishop Hubert this obscurity came to 
an end. On the 8th of January, 1207, the bishops were sum- 
moned by the king and asked to permit the beneficed clergy to 
pay a part of their revenues for the recovery of Normandy. No 
decision was given at the time, and the request was made again 
at Oxford on the gth of February, but was unanimously refused, 
and the king was forced to content himself with a thirteenth of 
moveables and whatever voluntary gifts the clergy might grant 
individually. A short time after this a demand of pecuniary aid 
was made by Innocent ITII., but John forbade the granting of such 
aid. In 1219 a twentieth of church revenue was assigned for 
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three vears to the crusade. In 1224 a carucage was granted by 
the prelates separately from the barons ; in 1225 when the nation 
generally paid a fifteenth, the clergy granted an additional sum 
from the property that did not contribute to that tax. In 1226 
the beneficed clergy by request of the pope granted the king a 
sixteenth for his own necessities ; in 1229 Gregory IX. demanded 
a tenth for himself. 

It was from such demands for grants from the spirituality 
that the custom arose of assembling the clergy in separate assem- 
blies for secular business, a custom which has had a very great 
influence on the history of parliament. In 1231 the bishops 
objected to a scutage imposed without their consent; in 1240 
they rejected a demand of the legate because the inferior clergy 
were not represented. Public questions began to be discussed 
more frequently in ecclesiastical assemblies as these assemblies 
assumed a more definite constitution and consistency under 
oppression. The numerous petitions for the redress of grievances 
show the growing spirit of independence among the clergy, as 
well as the determination of the king and pope to crush it. By 
their action on such occasions the clergy gradually developed a 
distinct organisation as an estate of the realm, asserting and 
possessing deliberative, legislative, and taxing powers. “ 

It is a more difficult matter to determine definitely the cir- 
cumstances that drew the line between lords and commons and 
so defined the estate of the baronage. The result, however, is 
evident ; the great Jandowners, tenants-in-chief, or titled lords, 
who appeared in parliament in person, became separated by a 
broad line from the freeholders, who were represented by the 
knights of the shire. Legal authority fixes upon the reign of 
Edward III. as the period when this separation was completed, 
and recognises as the immediate cause of it the change in the 
character of qualification, from barony by tenure to barony by 
writ. This authority, however, settles the question of personal 
and family right rather than the intrinsic character of the baronage. 

We might expect an hereditary baronage to be characterised 
by some distinction of blood, or by the extent and tenure of its 
lands, or by some definitions of law and custom, or by the posses- 
sion of peculiar privileges bestowed by the sovereign, or by the 
coincidence of some or all of these. 
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The baronial estate in England differs from that of the con- 
tinent in the absence of the idea of caste. Under the English 
system there is no legal recognition of nobility of blood as con- 
veying political privilege. The English law recognises merely 
the right of peerage, not the privilege of nobility as properly 
understood. It recognises office, dignity, estate, and class, but 
not caste. The children and the kinsmen are given no privilege 
by the law which is not accorded to the ordinary freeman. 

It is not, then, the nobility of blood that supplies the principle 
of cohesion, or separates the baronage from the other estates. 
We must next consider the question of land tenure. According 
to the feudal theory all the king’s tenants-in-chief were members 
of his court and council, and since their estates were hereditary, 
their office of counsellor was also hereditary. In practice, how- 
ever, the title and rights of baronage became gradually limited 
to the greater tenants who received special summons to the 
council and the host, and the baronage of the thirteenth century 
was composed of the body of tenants-in-chief who held a fief or a 
number of fiefs consolidated into a baronial honour or qualification. 
This qualification, however, was not created by the possession of 
a certain extent of territory, nor by the mere fact of tenancy-in- 
chief, which the barons shared with the knights and freeholders 
holding of the crown. It is probably impossible to decide whether 
the baronial honour or qualification was created by the terms of 
the original grant of the fief, or by subsequent recognition. 
About all that we can with certainty affirm is that, whatever the 
form in which the lands were acquired or bestowed, the special 
summons recognised the baronial character of the tenure, that is 
the estate was a barony which entitled its owner to such special 
summons. 

But though the extent and nature of tenure of land may not 
provide an explanation of the origin of the distinction, they do 
furnish a clearer explanation than the theory of nobility, of the 
causes of the distinction of the baronage as an estate. During 
the twelfth century a great struggle was made by the feudatories 
for the possession of political power and jurisdiction. These 
_ attempts were frustrated by Henry I. and Henry II., but no 
attempt was made by these kings to limit the other parts of the 
feudal theory, on the contrary, it was in their reigns that many 
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of the innovations were introduced, which, by developing the 
land-laws, gave considerable impulse to the growth of the baron- 
age as a separate class. The rule of succession by primogeniture 
was established in the reign of Henry II. It was also during the 
thirteenth century that the rule seems to have been at least 
partially established that the tenant must not alienate his.land 
without the consent of his lord. The various acts passed during 
the thirteenth century for the purpose of restraining alienation, 
whether they were general or whether they affected only tenants- 
in-chief, no doubt tended to the concentration and settlement of 
great estates and so must have increased the distinction between 
greater and smaller landowners. 

The character of barony is recognised rather than created 
by the definitions of the law; but thé observance of the rule of 
proportionate payment of reliefs, the special provision that the 
baron must be amerced by his equals or before the royal council, 
and the rule that he must be tried only by his equals, undoubtedly 
served to mark out who those equals were, and so to give greater 
consistency to a body already restricted and beginning to realise 
its definite and common interest. 

It was, however, by the royal action in summons, writ, and 
patent, that the baronage was finally created and defined as an 
estate of the realm. It was by special summons “‘propriis 
nominibus” that Henry I., Henry II., and the barons of Runny- 
mede, distinguished the greater from the smaller vassals of the 
crown. Thus the constitutional change which finally decided 
the character of peerage was the making of the status of the 
peers depend on the hereditary reception of the writ, rather than 
on the tenure which had been the original qualification for sum- 
mons. 

As early as the reign of Henry I. traces are to be found of a 
class of vassals who in addition to receiving special summons to 
council, had special summons to the host, and led their own 
dependents to battle. Under Henry III. and Edward I. the 
custom was either continued or introduced of summoning by 
special writ to the council a much smaller number of these 
‘‘majores barones” than were specially summoned to perform 
military service. It is to this body of select hereditary barons, 
that the term “‘peers of the land”’ is properly applied. The year 
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1295 may be assigned as the date from which the baron, whose 
ancestor has been once summoned and has once sat in parlia- 
ment, can claim an hereditary right to be sosummoned. From 
this time, therefore, membership of the parliamentary baronage 
implies both tenure and summons. The political status of the 
body so constituted is thus defined by their successors: ‘‘The 
hereditary peers of the realm claim, (1) in conjunction with the 
lords spiritual, certain powers as the king’s permanent council 
when not assembled in parliament, (2) other powers as lords of 
parliament when assembled in parliament and acting in a judicial 
capacity, and (3) certain other powers when assembled in parlia- 
ment together with the commons of the realm appearing by their 
representatives in parliament, the whole now forming under the 
king the legislature of the country.” 

We must next consider the formation of the third estate or 
House of Commons. This body was formed by the union of the 
knights of the shire with the representatives of the boroughs. 

The first authentic evidence we have of the presence of 
representative knights of the shire in parliament is in the year 
1254, at which date the royal writs direct the selection and 
attendance in parliament of two knights from each shire. Again 
in 1265, Simon de Montfort called together in Henry’s name a 
national council, to which were summoned (1) a small number of 
barons, (z) a large number of the higher clergy, (3) two knights 
from each shire, (4) two burghers or citizens from every town. 
Here we find the first instance of the summoning of the second 
branch of the commons, the representatives of the towns. By 
this act Earl Simon set the example of giving the people at large 
a fuller share in the government than they had hitherto enjoyed. 
De Montfort, however, may not have been actuated by the highest 
motives in taking this step. During the war he had got his 
greatest support from the towns and so might expect likewise to 
secure from them representatives favorable to his government. 
His parliament was therefore not so much representative of the 
nation as of his followers in the nation. 

This scheme of representation introduced by De Montfort 
was adopted by Edward I. in 1295, so that this last date may be 
accepted as fixing finally the right of shire and town representa- 
tion. This parliament differed from all that had preceded it, and 
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was a model which has been followed substantially ever since. 

Gradually the knights of the shire and the representatives of 
the towns began to draw together, and in the reign of Edward 
III we find them uniting and sitting apart from the Lords as a 
distinct House of Commons, though at first they did not claim 
an equal power with the Lords, but acted rather as humble peti- 
tioners for redress of grievances. 

The causes that led to this separation of the knights of the 
shire from the barons and their union with the burghers are of 
two kinds: (1) negative, those which tended to separate them 
from the barons; (2) positive, those that tended to unite them 
with the burgesses. 

That part of the third estate represented by the knights of 
the shire contained not only the rest of the tenants-in-chief, not 
included among the barons, but all the freeholders of the county, 
and hence the elected knights were the representatives of all who 
met in the county courts. In practice the selection of represen- 
tatives would depend on the chief landowners, whether they held 
of the king-in-chief or of a mesne lord. In theory their bond of 
union lay in their common membership of a particular shiremoot ; 
but as a political body they had class interests and affinities, and 
we might naturally expect their sympathies to be with the barons. 

We find, however, that from the time when the Conqueror 
exacted the oath of fealty from all landowners, that the kings 
seem to have depended on the provincial knights and freeholders 
for help against the great feudatories. The tyranny of the great 
barons would fall first on their own vassals; while the smaller 
landowners would lie in a position to be coveted by their greater 
neighbours. Hence the two classes would be drawn together by 
common dangers. These sympathies were turned into a feeling 
of real unity by the efforts made by the kings, especially by 
Edward I. to eliminate the political importance of tenure. The 
obligation to receive knighthood, imposed on all who owned 
enough land to furnish knightly equipment, the common service 
in war, and the attempt to compel foreign service, all helped to 
draw the two classes together. The abolition of subinfeudation 
in 1290 increased the number of minor tenants-in-cbief and tended 
to diminish the difference between the two classes. 

Besides being drawn together by common dangers and by 
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the royal policy both classes of freeholders had another bond of 
union in the work of the county court. 

In addition to these causes their presence in the national 
council as representatives would tend to separate them from the 
barons and to draw them to the representatives of the towns. 

There were also various social influences that operated to 
bring the townsmen closer to the freeholders. The younger sons 
of the country knight would seek wife, occupation or estate, 
in the towns. The small landowner and the tradesman met 
on similar terms and were drawn together by both local and 
political sympathies. Such were some of the chief influences 
that led to the union of the knights of the shire with the 
burghers, to form the third estate of the realm, the House of 
Commons. The third estate as it is constituted in England 
differs from the same estate in other countries of Europe in that 
It includes the landowners below baronial rank. In most of the 
other systems it contains only the representatives of the towns 
or chartered communities. It was this shire system which con- 
stituted the strength of the third estate in England. In the 
knights of the shire lay a concentration of the powers of the 
county courts. They formed a body which not only helped to 
link the baronage with the burghers, but which the crown could 
not diminish at will as 1t could the number of barons or of the 
representatives of the towns. These knights were also men who 
generally exhibited a spirit of independence, and who could not 
be crushed as was the Spanish cortes by Charles V. and Philip 
II. Their rights were n& rooted in royal privilege which the 
giver might take away, but in the most primitive institutions 
and in those local associations which are practically indelible. 

Such were the divisions of the three estates of the realm, 
but there were many subordinate distinctions, cross divisions, 
and a large residue which lay outside of the political body. But 
though the classification is not an exact or an exhaustive division 
of all sorts and conditions of men, yet it presents a rough sum- 
mary of the political constituents of the kingdom, and it was the 
arrangement on which the theory of the medieval constitution 
was based. 

Before going on to examine the powers of the body thus 
composed, it may be well to inquire who were the electors of the 
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representative members. On any just theory of representation, 
the elected members should represent those who had not the 
right to appear personally in the assembly, and they should be 
elected by the persons they represent. The knights of the shire 
were the representatives of the community of the shire which 
was represented by the county court. While there is considerable 
variation of opinion on the subject, the general conclusion seems 
to be that the right of electing knights of the shire belonged to 
the whole body of suitors at the county court. It is, of course, 
quite probable that this theory may not have been put in practice, 
as no doubt many of the tenants-in-chief possessed a great deal 
of influence in the county courts and used it to sway the election 
of representatives. It is a matter of greater uncertainty who 
were the electors of the borough members. From what records 
we have it would appear either that the members were nominated 
in the borough assembly, or that delegates were appointed in 
that assembly to elect them, and a return thereon made to the 
sheriff before the election took place in the county court. 

We must next consider the question to what extent and by 
what degrees the new elements of parliament were admitted to 
an equal share with the older elements in the powers which were 
already secured or asserted, and to what extent and by what 
steps the commons were placed on a constitutional level with the 
other two estates. 

Before the end of John’s reign the following rights had been 
secured by the great council of the nation: (1) With regard to 
taxation they had secured the concessi6n that no tax except the 
three feudal aids should be levied without their consent given in 
an assembly duly convoked. They had also been consulted as to 
the manner of assessment and had given advice and consent to 
the way in which the taxes were to be collected. (2) In legisla- 
tion their rights to advise and consent had been formally 
recognised and they had exercised a power of introducing 
amendments of the law by means of petitions. (3) In judicature 
they had exercised the right of accepting and ratifying the judg- 
ments of the king against high offenders. (4) As a supreme 
deliberative council they bad been consulted on questions of 
foreign policy, of internal police and national defence, and by a 
series of acts of election, acknowledgment, and acceptance of 
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the kings at their accession ; they had also secured a recognition 
of their right to regulate the succession. 

During the minority of Henry III. these rights were fully 
maintained, and in some respects enlarged. In taxation they 
had several times refused grants demanded by the king, and 
when they did grant money they carefully prescribed the manner 
of assessment and collection. In legislation they had not only 
taken the initiative by petitions but had refused their consent to 
changes in the law, in words which were accepted as the state- 
ment of a constitutional fact. Though their judicial power was 
lessened in practice by the strengthened organisation of the royal 
courts, it remained in full force with respect to high offenders, 
and causes between great men. In their general political power 
there was a great increase ; they had determined the foreign policy 
of the crown; had not only dismissed the king’s minister but had 
placed the royal power itself in commission, and had drawn up a 
new constitution for the nation, and imposed new oaths on the 
king and his heir. 

Other claims besides these were also made by parliament, 
one of the chief being the principle that grants of money should 
depend on the redress of grievances, and that parliament 
should determine to what special purpose the supplies should 
be appropriated, a claim which was admitted by the royal 
advisers. The right to control the action of the king by a resi- 
dent elective council was also asserted; but, though Henry was 
compelled to accept these terms, he refused to admit them as a 
matter of right, and they were finally rejected with the full consent 
of the nation. 

In the early part of the reign of Edward I. all the privileges 
that had been used or gained under Henry III. were fully exer- 
cised. In the later part of the reign additional rights were 
acquired by the constitutional organisation. But there were two 
drawbacks which materially affected the value of the rights of 
parliament; (:) the king’s prerogative, (2) the right of the 
individual. 

Though the national council had acquired the right to be 
consulted on all four points of administrative policy, yet it had 
not secured the exclusive right to determine that policy. Taxes 
might be granted by parliament, but the king could claim the 
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usual aids without consulting parliament, could increase the cus- 
toms by separate negotiations with merchants, and could at any 
time secure money by bargains with private individuals. The 
laws were issued with the advice and consent of parliament, but 
legal enactments, such as assizes or ordinances, might still be 
issued without such consent. The king’s court, or curta regis, 
might be used to defeat the right of the barons to be judged by 
their peers. And the political action of the crown could be de- 
termined, both in foreign and domestic matters, without refer- 
ence to anything but the royal will. . 

The second difficulty that arose was regarding the rights of 
individuals to consent to, or dissent from, measures that were 
enacted; such as taxes imposed by the national council. Of 
course the refusal of an individual baron could easily be over- 
come by force; the claim of a particular community to refuse a 
tax to which its own representatives had not assented might be 
overcome in the same way. The refusal of an estate of the 
realm to submit to taxation to which it had not consented was a 
different matter, and such a refusal was made by the clergy in 
1254. | | 

For a long time the practice had been to take the consent of 
the communities by special commissions. Inthe year 1295 these 
special commissions cease and the communities appear by their 
representatives to join in the act of the sovereign body. Hence- 
forth the three estates, through making their grants in different 
measure and by separate vote, were fully represented, and acted 
in taxation, as in other matters, as a consolidated parliament. 
The right of regulating taxation was not limited to direct grants 
of money, but extended also to the regulation of the customs. 
In 1297 the king, in confirming the charters, recognised the 
exclusive right of parliament to authorise taxation. Thus the 
right of the commons to a share in the taxing power of parliament 
was admitted. | 

It'was in a somewhat different way that the right of the 
three estates to share in legislation was established. The con- 
sent of individuals was of much less importance in the enacting 
of a law than in the levying of a tax. The tax was granted by 
the nation, while the law was enacted by the king. The tax 
might be consented to by the nation in different ways, by estates, 
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by communities, by individuals or corporately in parliament. 
But the law was enacted once for all by the king with the counsel 
and consent of parliament ; and it was no longer in the power of 
the individual, the community, or the estate to withhold its 
obedience with impunity. While it is possible that in early 
times it has been customary for legislation to receive the assent 
of the people in local assemblies, at the same time we are forced 
to conclude that legislation properly belonged to the king’s 
council. In the twelfth century that council consisted of only 
the magnates, but by the end of the thirteenth it contained also 
the inferior clergy and the commons. The latter, while being 
regarded as fully competent to discuss a tax, were not regarded 
as equally competent to frame a law. Still the right of the 
nation to determine by what laws it should be governed was not 
disputed. It had been admitted by Canute and the Conqueror, 
and it had been practically admitted in the promplgation of the 
Great Charter and the Provisions of Oxford in the county courts. 
The enactment of Edward II. in 1322, that matters to be estab- 
lished touching the estate of the king and his heirs, the realm 
and the people, shall be treated, accorded and established in 
parliaments by the king and by the assent of the prelates, earls, 
barons, and the commonalty of the realm, is but an amplification 
of the principle laid down by his father in 1295. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the legislation of Henry 
III. and most of that of Edward I. was enacted in assemblies to 
which the commons were not summoned. While Edward found 
himself compelled to secure the co-operation of the commons 
with the other two estates in matters of taxation, yet his legis- 
lative work was carried on without the co-operation of the com- 
mons until they had enforced their right to be heard. And 
though in the later part of the reign of Edward I. the right of the 
commons to share in legislation was recognized, yet they were 
not placed on an equality with the other estates, and it was a 
long time before they were allowed more than the right of peti- 
tion or request. We may say, however, that, on the whole, the 
functions of the three estates in legislation were very imperfectly 
defined. 

In the judicial power of parliament the commons had no 
share, and it is worthy of note that the estate which retained the 
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judicial power of the national council, also retained the special 
right of advice and consent in legislation, these rights being a 
survival of the time when the magnates were the whole parlia- 
ment. 

Regarding the functions of parliament in deliberating on 
points of general policy and the right of the commons to share 
in the discussion of foreign affairs or internal administration 
little is known. It is certain that the right of such deliberation 
was exercised by the great men before the time of the Great 
Charter, and the evidence goes to show that they retained the 
right. The principle asserted by Edward I. in 1295 would ap- 
pear to relate to this power of the national council even more 
directly than to taxation or legislation, but, in practice, as had 
often been done before, silence was construed as assent from the 
absent as well as the present. 

JAMES KEILLOR. 


HOW PLANTS USE ANIMALS. 


A CHAPTER IN ECOLOGY.* 


HE progress of botanical research and discovery, during the 
present generation, has necessitated the establishment of 

new departments in the scientific study of plants. In our early 
years a knowledge of their morphology was considered the sole 
object of botanic investigation. The time and attention of pro- 
fessors and students alike were devoted to the careful examina- 
tion of the forms and arrangements of the different parts or 
members of phanerogamous plants, that they might acquire the 
knowledge necessary to detect and name the species that came 
under their notice. Between 1870 and 1880 the study of vege- 
table physiology was gradually introduced into the Universities 
of America from Germany, where it had made great advances 
during the preceding decade. Improvements in the microscope, 
the discovery of new methods in chemical analyses, and the in- 
vention of suitable apparatus for histological and physiological 
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work, have enabled the student to enter upon new fields of dis- 
covery undreamt of in the speculations of the older botanists. 
Well-equipped laboratories, with a rich display of working fa- 
cilities for the prosecution of original research, have taken the 
place of the table beside the window, where the student sat 
down with his handful of plants, his text-book and a pocket lens, 
to work out the scientific names of his specimens—an achieve- 
ment by which he was believed to have reached the extreme 
boundary of botanic knowledge. Laboratory work has now be- 
come almost universal. 

The introduction of the study of cryptogams into college 
courses has opened up an almost unlimited territory, where rich 
mines of knowledge exist, to reward the patient toil of the ad- 
venturous discoverer. With the enlargement of the area of 
study has come an increase in the number of subjects demanding 
attention, thus rendering specialization an absolute necessity. 
We may mourn the departure of the days when a naturalist was 
expected to teach geology, zoology and botany, but we cannot 
resist the inevitable. 

The progress of phanerogamic botany is marked by the 
establishment of the departments of histology, anatomy, com- 
parative morphology, physiology and pathology, each of which 
now claims its specialists.* Similar success has attended the 
study of the lower plants, and important fields for research have 
been opened up among the algae and fungi which affect so 
extensively the agricultural and manufacturing interests of every 
civilized country. The various rusts and smuts and mildews 
that injure our crops and lessen our harvests—the bacteria that 
sour our milk, or give taste and odor to our butter and cheese, or 
bring fevers and other diseases to our homes and domestic 
animals—the different species of plants which cause fermentation 
and effect the raising of bread and the production of beers, wines, 
etc., are all demanding further investigation. ‘Already the estab- 
lishment of bacteriological laboratories and a huge special 
literature—of zymo-technical laboratories and courses on the 
study of yeasts and mould-fungi—of agricultural stations, for- 
estry and dairy schools, and so on—all these are signs of the 


*See address of H. Marshall Ward, President of Botanic Section, British 
Association, Toronto, 1897. 
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inexorable results of progress.”’ The development of industries 
like brewing, dyeing, forestry, agriculture, is making special 
demands on botany: ‘‘the progress of bacteriology, palaeontology, 
pathology, economic and geographical botany’’ is continually 
asking special questions and demanding answers. 

The recent progress in the study of the physiological func- 
tions of plants has led to the division of physiology into two 
general departments, (1) physiology proper, (2) ecology. The 
first of these deals with the various forces and phenomena which 
constitute the life of the plant, that is, the different functions of 
its organs, such as the function of nutrition or of reproduction, 
and the manner in which they are distributed among the various 
members and tissues. In the higher classes of plants ‘‘ each 
member of each tissue 1s adapted to the performance of one or 
more functions and is the organ by which its special kinds of 
physiological work are done’. (Vines.) 

The second (ecology) treats of the adaptation of the plant to 
its environment, in other words, the relations of the plant to the 
natural forces and the living beings of the world around it which 
exercise any influence upon the performance of its functions. 
For. example, the activity of the assimilatory function of green 
leaves is altogether dependent upon exposure to light of adequate 
intensity and to a suitable temperature. (Vines.) In the case of 
plants with highly colored flowers fertilization can only be secured 
by the visits of insects. 

Passing over the relations of plants to climate, soil, and the 
presence of neighbors of friendly or unfriendly character, we will 
confine our attention altogether to one phase of their adaptations 
to animals. The special subject we have in view is :— 


HOW PLANTS USE ANIMALS FOR NUTRITIVE PURPOSES. 


Nitrogen enters into the composition of vroteid substances 
and is consequently a necessary element of. plant-food. Experi- 
ments have proved that it is derived, not from the nitrogen of 
the air, but from compounds of ammonia and nitrates which are 
widely distributed in nature, and are furnished to the plant 
dissolved in the soil-water. Plants, with few exceptions, have 
no power to assimilate the free nitrogen of the atmosphere, and 
soon perish if the soil in which they grow contains no nitrogen 
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compounds. When growing in positions where the necessary 
nitrogen cannot be obtained they are compelled to resort to other 
sources of supply. Some secure abundance for their needs from 
the bodies of animals @hich they entrap in various ways, and as 
the greater number of these are insects the plants have been 
called insectivorous plants. | 

About 460 plants are known which are more or less dependent 
upon this source for their nitrogen, and are consequently provided 
with traps, pitfalls and other contrivances for capturing their 
prey. They belong to different families or orders of both ter- 
restrial and aquatic forms, and are furnished with widely different 
devices for securing the animals required for food. 

ORDER I.—Among these insectivorous plants the most con- 
spicuous belong to the order Sarraceniaceae, which embraces 
eight species, distributed between three genera, inhabiting North 
America and British Guiana. 

1. The best known of these are: 

The six species of pitcher plants (Sarracenia), of which one 
(S. purpurea) is common in Canada, and the other five in the 
Southern States. They abound in mossy bogs, and along the 
borders of lakes. They are perennial plants, with stems from a 
foot to eighteen inches in height, terminated by a single, large, 
nodding flower, of a deep purple or sometimes greenish-purple 
colour. The large leaves are arranged in a rosette around the 
base of the stem, and are eight to ten inches in length, hollow or 
trumpet-shaped, ascending, curved, broadly winged along one 
side from the base to the mouth of the pitcher, and terminating 
in a rounded, arched hood at the apex. The wing is bordered or 
edged by a purplish cord, which also runs around the mouth. 
An abundance of purple veins contributes to the beauty of the 
colouring. The pitcher is partly filled with water and drowned 
insects. The hood is ornamented with brilliant colours and 
clothed on its inner surface with stiff, polished bristles pointing 
downwards. Within, the surface of the tube is exceedingly 
smooth, rendering it impossible for an insect to crawl out after it 
has entered. The thickened smooth lip, surrounding the mouth, 
is rendered attractive by a sweet secretion which lures both 
winged and crawling insects to enter. In the southern species, 
the wing also secretes nectar along its whole length, and presents 
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an irresistible attraction to ants and other wingless creatures. 
Mrs. Mary Treat informs us that she “ noticed on some of the 
plants a line of small ants, extending from the base of the leaf 
to the summit, feeding on the secretion ; @> numerous were they 
that they crowded one another, but all steadily advancing to the 
opening, down which they disappeared.”* She describes in 
graphic language the ‘‘ very friendly and fraternal” manner in 
which they meet and pass each other, going to or returning from 
their feeding grounds on other plants. But ‘‘mark the difference 
when the ants are feeding on the sweet secretion of Sarracenia 
variolaris ; now they crowd and jostle one another, and seem 
wild in their movements, and all are advancing in one line to- 
wards the summit of the leaf, on reaching which they disappear 
down the wide throat of the insatiable Sarracenia. No return 
line here.’”’ On one occasion she placed a number of leave’ in 
vases of water, in her study, to keep them fresh, and opened the 
windows to admit the insects swarming in the warm air outside. 
When a sufficient number had entered she closed the screens to 
the windows and watched the results. The flies were soon at- 
tracted to the plants, and as soon as they tasted the secretion, 
they began to act strangely as if intoxicated. If she touched 
one, it would fly a short distance and return immediately, and 
yould soon be ‘“‘ buzzing inside of the tube, trying to walk up 
the dry, smooth surface, and ever falling back, until it was ex- 
hausted and still.”” If a leaf was taken from the vase, turned 
mouth down, and the flies shaken out, they soon returned again. 
‘‘ They would pass their legs over their wings, but they were un- 
steady on their feet, and seemed to be intoxicated. Every fly I 
liberated eventually returned to the open mouth and walked in, 
as if fascinated by some spell.” 

The room was soon “ cleared of flies——all lured into the fatal 
traps.”” The windows were re-opened and a new swarm admit- 
ted, among which were two or three yellow-jackets—wasp in- 
sects. One of them soon lighted upon a leaf, tasted the sweet 
secretion on the edge of the wing, and proceeded hurriedly and 
wildly along the line of sweets until it reached the opening...... 
In a little more than a minute from the time it alighted it was a 
safe prisoner within, buzzing and fluttering and stirring up the 

*Home Studies in Nature, by Mary Treat, p. 189. 
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imprisoned flies. It made frantic efforts to escape—tried to 
climb the smooth surface, ever falling back till exhausted and 
powerless to move. The experiments were repeated day after 
day for two months, both in the field and in the house, with the 
same results. Insects of every order were entrapped and their 
bodies digested by the plants. Pieces of raw beef were substi- 
tuted for insects and were readily absorbed by the digestive 
organs. 

2. The Darlingtonia of California, and (3) the Heliamphora 
of British Guiana, also bear pitchers partly filled with water, 
which entrap insects and absorb their juices. 


ORDER II.—A second family of insectivorous plants is that 
of the Nepenthaceae which is represented by the single genus 
Nepenthes, containing about forty-five species. They occur 
principally in the Malay Archipelago, but extend to Ceylon, 
Australia, the Seychells and Madagascar. Most of them are 
climbing shrubs growing in swampy soil. Their leaves have 
foliaceous petioles which form, at their extremities, pitchers sur- 
mounted by a hinged lid. Inside the pitchers is secreted a 
watery, slightly acid fluid, partly filling the cavities. Upon the 
lips of the pitchers, as in the case of the Sarracenia, 1s produced 
a sweetish substance exceedingly attractive to winged insects 
which, falling into the fluid within, are soon dissolved by it, and 
their substance absorbed by the plant for its nourishment. Dr. 
Hooker found that although the fluid within the pitcher of 
Nepenthes possesses extraordinary power of digestion, yet when 
removed from the pitchers, before they have been excited, and 
placed in a vessel, it has no such power, although it is already 
acid. Darwin accounts for this fact by the supposition that the 
proper ferment is not secreted until some exciting matter is 
absorbed.* 

ORDER III.—The Droseraceae is a large family of very 
remarkable plants, distributed throughout the world, and fre- 
quently abounding in bogs and marshy localities. It embraces 
six genera and about one hundred and ten species, one hundred — 
of these belonging to a single genus, Drosera. Owing to its 
adaptation for entrapping insects, the family has attracted a 


*Darwin, Insectivorous Plants, p. 97. 
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large share of attention, and several of its members have been 
subjected to numberless experiments. 

1. In some respects the most wonderful species is the Venus’ 
fly-trap (Dionaea muscipula), so named from the extreme irritabil- 
ity of its leaves, which quickly close like a steel-trap at the 
slightest touch. It is a native of the eastern part of North 
Carolina, where it flourishes in sandy bogs along rivers from the 
Neuse to the Santee. It adheres to the soil by one or two small 
roots, terminated by bulbous enlargements, which probably serve 
for the absorption of water. In conservatories it is often culti- 
vated in a pot of bog material placed in a pan of water, proving 
that it is not dependent upon the soil for its food. The stem is 
from ‘six to twelve inches high, and bears an umbel of eight to ten 
white flowers. Its leaves are all radical, forming a rosette, the 
blades are roundish and two-lobed, their margins fringed with 
long, sharp, rigid spines. The upper surface of each leaf has 
three minute pointed filaments standing erect and forming a tri- 
angle on each side of the midrib. They are extremely sensitive 
and when touched by an insect the leaf suddenly closes on it. 

The marginal spines are so placed that when the lobes close 
they interlock like the teeth of a rat-trap. The upper surface of 
the leaf is covered with small reddish glands, the remainder of it 
is colored green. The sensitive filaments are about one-twentieth 
of an inch long and taper to a point. A peculiarly formed articu- 
lation at the base unites them to the leaf and permits them to lie 
flat down when the lobes close together. Their extreme sensitive- 
ness excites the astonishment of experimenters. Darwin fixed 
a piece of very delicate human hair into a handle, and cut it off 
so that one inch projected ; the length being sufficient to support 
itself in a nearly horizontal line. The extremity was then brought 
by a slow movement laterally into contact with the tip of a fila- 
ment, and the leaf instantly closed.* Though so sensitive to 
touch they are utterly indifferent to heavy showers of rain and 
gales of wind. ‘‘We thus see,” says Darwin, “‘that the sensitive- 
ness of the filaments is of a specialized nature, being related to a 
momentary touch rather than to prolonged pressure; a touch 
must not be from fluids, such as air or water, but from some solid 
object.” 


*Darwin, Insectivorous Plants, p. 289. 
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The surface of the blade is very slightly sensitive, and bits 
of stone, glass, and other inorganic substances—also bits of 
organic substances not containing soluble nitrogenous matter, 
such as wood, cork, moss—or bodies containing soluble nitrogen- 
ous matter, if perfectly dry, as meat, gelatine, albumen, may be 
placed on the lobes and left for hours without producing any 
perceptible effect. If the nitrogenous bodies are slightly mois- 
tened, the lobes close over them with a slow and gradual motion, 
very different from that produced by touching filament. 

The upper surface of the lobes is thickly covered with small, 
sessile glands, capable of secretion and absorption. When a 
bit of meat or an insect is enclosed, these glands pour out a 
copious secretion, which is almost colourless, slightly mucilagi- 
’ nous and acid. Sometimes the secretion is so abundant that if 
a leaf be cut open, drops will roll off it. That it is possessed of 
digestive powers, like the gastric juice of animals, has been 
proved by many experiments, for the details of which the reader 
is referred to Darwin’s interesting volume. 

After enclosing an insect, or any nitrogen-yielding substance, 
the leaves do not open for many days, and after opening, fre- 
quently become torpid and wither. Vigorous leaves, however, 
will seize their prey more than once. Mrs. Treat informs us 
that among her plants ‘‘a considerable number of leaves took 
the third fly, but most of them were not able to wholly digest 
them. Five leaves digested three flies each, and opened ap- 
parently healthy, and were soon ready for another meal, but 
died soon after closing over the fourth fly. On the other hand, 
some leaves were not able to digest a single fly.”* They did not 
restrict their diet to flies, but readily partook of bugs, beetles, 
spiders, millepeds, or other insects which were unfortunate 
* enough to visitthem. The average time required to digest soft- 
bodied insects, such as spiders, flies, and small larvae, was seven 
days, but hard-shelled bugs and beetles took fourteen days, on 
account of the resistance furnished to the digestive secretion by 
their shelly covering. 

2. Another plant of this insectivorous family is the Aldro- 
vanda vesiculosa, which is distributed, in some of its varieties, in 
Europe, India and Australia. It is a rootless, little plant, float- 


*Home Studies in Nature, p. 185. 
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ing freely in water. Its stem is about three inches in height, 
and is ornamented in the flowering season with a few small 
white flowers. The leaves are arranged in whorls about the 
stems, and, as in the case of Dionaea, are composed of two lobes 
united bya strong midrib. The lobes are folded up from the 
midrib so as to resemble a small clam-shell nearly closed. This 
pesition gives it a great advantage when it requires to close sud- 
denly. From the inner surface of the lobes, and especially from 
the midrib, project numerous, long, finely pointed hairs, ex- 
tremely sensitive to the touch. When irritated by any minute 
swimming creature, the lobes close suddenly and sharply, render- 
ing escape impossible. A fluid is secreted from certain glands, 
which is said to dissolve and digest the nitrogenous materials 
contained in the bodies of the captured larvae or crustaceans. 
Several interesting arrangements for the capture of prey, and the 
absorption and assimilation of the portions suitable for food, can 
only be explained by the use of:figures, but enough has been said 
to show that aquatic as well as land animals have vegetable foes 
which lie in wait for them and lure them to destruction. 

3. The Cape of Good Hope furnishes another genus (Rori- 
dula) of these carnivorous plants, whioh embraces two species. 
These (R. dentata and R. gorgonias) have somewhat woody stems 
and branches. The leaves are long and narrow, tapering to a 
long point, and are concave on both the upper and lower sur- 
faces. They are densely covered with tentacles, which differ 
greatly in length. The glands also vary much in size, and are 
supported by pedicels. In their native condition they secrete 
abundantly a viscid substance which adheres to insects and pre- 
vents their escape. When examined the leaves are often found 
to be covered with the remains of the captives. 

4. A fourth genus (Byblis), containing three or four species, 
occurs in Western Australia. Its leaves resemble those of the 
preceding genus, being several inches in length, acuminate and 
somewhat flattened. Numerous glands cover the surface and 
the apex, which terminates in a small knob. The bodies of in- 
sects adhering to the glands show their use. 

5- The best known, as well as the largest genus of insect- 
destroying plants is the Sundew (Drosera), which embraces 
fully one hundred species, scattered over the whole globe where- 
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ever marshes are found. Six species occur between Hudson 
Bay and Florida, of which four—-Drosera rotundifolia, D. 
Anglica, D. intermedia Americana and D. linearis—are abund- 
ant in Canada. The most common species is D. rotundifolia, L. 
which inhabits the peat bogs and marshes, from Newfoundland, 
Labrador and Nova Scotia westward to the Pacific and north to 
and beyond the Arctic circle.* 

As this is the species to which Darwin has devoted 277 
- pages of his interesting work on insectivorous plants, in which the 
reader can obtain a remarkable amount of information respecting 
its movements and digestive powers, a brief description will be 
sufficient here. It 1s a small herbaceous plant, five to eight 
inches high, growing generally (not always) in sphagnous bogs 
where its roots cannot reach the barren soil below; the mosses 
themselves depend upon the atmosphere and the rains for their 
nourishment. Its roots are few and small and seem only to 
absorb water. The leaves are reddish, and form a cluster around 
the base of the scape; they are nearly orbicular in form and 
taper abruptly into the petiole. In their young condition, they 
are rolled up from the apex to the base. Their whole upper 
surface is beset with glandular hairs or tentacles, which are 
usually tipped with a small drop of a viscid secretion, glistening 
like dew in the sunshine, whence it receives its name. The 
slender, naked scape bears the small, white flowers “in a one- 
sided, raceme-like inflorescence, which nods at the undeveloped 
apex, so that the fresh-blown flower, which opens only in the 
sunshine, is always highest.” (Gray’s Manual.) 

Darwin counted the number of glandular hairs, or tentacles, 
on thirty-one leaves and found the average number was 192; the 
preatest number being 260, and the least 160. Those on the 
central part of the leaf or disc are short and stand erect ; those 
on the extreme margin project on the same plane as the leaf, or 
are more commonly reflexed. When an insect, or any small 
object, comes in contact with the central tentacles, a motor 
impulse is transmitted to those around them and is gradually 
propagated to those placed on the margin. The nearer ones, 
being first affected, begin to bend toward the centre—then those 
farther off, until all become closely inflected over the object. A 


*Macoun, Catalogue of Canadian Plants, 
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living insect is much more effective in producing movement than 
a dead one, as its struggles bring it into contact with a greater 
number of tentacles. The length of time required for complete 
inflection varies from one to four or five hours, according to the 
age and vigour of the leaf, the nature and size of the object, and 
the temperature of the atmosphere. The inflection takes place 
equally by day and night. An insect, asa fly, with thin integu- 
ments, causes a longer inflection than an insect, like a beetle, 
with a thick covering. Strongly inciting substances, as drops of 
milk, produce also an incurvation of the leaf, so that it resembles 
a shallow cup. When tentacles, remote from an object caught 
on the centre of the leaf, have become considerably deflected 
towards it, they pour out an increased amount of secretion, 
which soon changes its nature and becomes acid. Like the 
gastric juice of the higher animals, the secretion possesses an 
antiseptic power. If a small piece of meat be placed on the 
tentacles, and another be enclosed in the moss beside it, the for- 
mer will remain fresh and untainted long after the latter has be- 
come putrid and filled with infusoria. When the juices of the 
insect, or other object covered by the secretion, have been di- 
gested and absorbed, the tentacles gradually unbend and assume 
their natural position, awaiting the arrival of new and heedless 
visitors. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the tentacles is worthy of 
notice. ‘‘It is an extraordinary fact,’’ says Darwin, ‘‘ that a 
little bit of soft thread, 3; of an inch in length, and weighing 
sits, Of a grain, or of a human hair, 72,7 of an inch in length 
and weighing only =,4z75 of a grain (.000822 milligramme), or 
particles of precipitated chalk, after resting for a short time on a 
gland, should induce some change in its cells, exciting them to 
transmit a motor impulse throughout the whole length of the 
pedicel, consisting of about twenty cells, to near its base, caus- 
ing this part to bend and the tentacle to sweep through an angle 
of above 180°.” He proved by experiment that far less than 
the millionth of a grain of phosphate of ammonia in sclution, 
when absorbed by a gland, acts on it and induces movement. 

The number of insects allured to destruction by the untold 
millions of these living traps distributed over the globe is per- 
fectly inconceivable. And when we remember that one hundred 
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different species of this single genus of plants are continually 
lying in wait for the unwary insect, the results may well excite 
our astonishment.* 

6. The only remaining genus of this family (Droseraceae) is 
Drosophyllum, represented by the single species D. Lusitanicum, 
a native of Spain, Portugal and Morocco. In the neighborhood 
of Oporto, where it abounds, it bears the name of “‘Fly-catcher’’, 
and is hung up in dwellings to rid them of flies. The roots are 
very small, as in the case of Drosera, showing that it is not 
dependent upon food derived from the soil. The leaves are long 
and linear, gradually tapering to the apex. ‘‘ The upper surface 
is concave, the lower convex, with a narrow channel down the 
middle. Both surfaces, with the exception of the channel, are 
covered with long, irregular rows of glands, supported on pedicels 
of different lengths.” The glands vary much in size and are 
conspicuous by their bright pink or purple color. Unlike those 
of Drosera they are incapable of movement, but resemble them 
by producing large drops of a viscid secretion in which insects 
become entangled. The drops adhere to the wings, feet, or 
body of the unfortunate visitor, and are drawn from the gland. 
It then crawls onwards and other drops adhere to it, till at 
length it is overwhelmed bythe accumulating mass and sinks down 
under the burden to rise no more. The work of digestion and 
absorption begins immediately, and soon nothing remains but 
the wings and indigestible integuments of the body.t 

ORDER IV.—The plant Cephalotus follicularis is regarded by 
some botanists as the sole representative of the family Cephalo- 
taceae, but the majority describe it as an abnormal member of 
the Saxifragaceae. It is a perennial plant growing in wet 
marshes, and, so far as known, is confined in its distribution to 
King George’s Sound in Western Australia. The leafless scape 
is from one to two feet high, and bears a narrow panicle of small 
white flowers. The leaves are all radicle and arranged in a 
rosette. They are from one-half to one inch in length, obovate- 
oblong in form, with entire margins and obtuse apex, and nar- 
rowing into a petiole often as long as the blade. Some of them 


*According to recent experiments it is deemed probable that the insect- 
digesting ferment is secreted by bacteria which lie upon the plant.—Minnesota 
Bot. Studies, Vol. I, p. 942. 

tDarwin, Insectivorous Insects, p. 332. 
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are converted into ovoid or nearly globular pitchers of about one 
inch in diameter. The mouth of the pitcher is bordered by a 
plaited ring and the ovate lid is attached to the side next the 
leaf-stock.* Very little accessitle information exists as to the 
plant’s mode of precedure in attracting and trapping insects, but 
the very structure of the pitcher, the position of the lid and the 
peculiar border around the mouth, are sufficient proof that they 
are designed to prey upon the insect world. 

ORDER V.—The fifth family of these life-destroying plants 
(Lentibulariaceae) embraces nearly 200 species, which are very 
unevenly distributed between four genera. The greater number 
are inhabitants of the temperate and cold regions of the globe. 
Some species are terrestrial, others aquatic ; consequently very 
different adaptations are required for the capture of their prey. 
The former set their traps for winged or crawling animals, and 
the latter for those living in stagnant pools. 

1. The largest genus is Utricularia (Bladder-wort), contain- 
ing 150 species, of which eight occur in Canada. A few have 
been subjected to very careful observation and experiment.t 
The plants are often abundant in ditches and muddy pools along 
the roadsides, and can be easily procured for examination. Our 
Canadian species are all aquatic, having the stems and leaves 
immersed, and dissected into fine capillary divisions, bearing 
numerous little utricles or bladders which float the plant during 
the flowering season, which continues most of the summer. The 
leafless scapes rise from three to twelve inches above the water, 
and bear from one to ten peculiarly-shaved flowers of a yellow, 
or sometimes purple color. The bladders are furnished with a 
valvular lid, and usually with a few bristles at the entrance. 
Mrs. Treat, in New Jersey, experimented on Utricularia clan- 
destina, and gives many interesting details. ‘‘ There is a 
depression,”’ she says, ‘‘ at the entrance of the utricle, a pretty 
vestibule that seems to attract the little animals into the inviting 
retreat, where just beyond is a fatal trap or valve, which, if 
touched, spings back and engulphs the unwary adventurers, never 
more to be released. I was very much amused in watching a 
water-bear (Tardigrada) entrapped. It slowly walked around 


*Darwin devotes 50 pages to his experiments, and Mrs, Treat 24. 
tBentham, Flora Australiensis, vol II, 448. 
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the utricle, as if reconnoitring—very much like its larger name- 
sake; finally it ventured into the vestibule and soon, heedlessly, 
touched the trap, when it was taken within so quickly that my 
eyes could not follow the motion. The utricle was transparent 
and quite empty, so that I could see the behavior of the little 
animal very distinctly. It seemed to look around as if surprised 
to find itself in so elegant a chamber ; but it was soon quiet, and 
on the morning following it was entirely motionless, with its 
little feet and claws standing out stiff and rigid. The wicked 
plant had killed it very much quicker than it kills the snake-like 
larva.”’ Mrs. Treat also describes how these plants entrap the 
larvae of the mosquito, an employment in which we wish it 
abundant success. 

Darwin examined the bladders of a great many specimens of 
U. neglecta and found they contained four, five, eight, ten 
entomostracan crustaceans, and frequently other animals in the 
same bladder. One of our Canadian species (U. vulgaris), 
abundant in ditches, pools, lakes and slow streams from New- 
foundland and Halifax to Vancouver, bears a bad reputation for 
trapping and destroying young fish. Young salmon, bred in 
hatcheries, when set free in the lakes are caught around the body 
in the mouth of the bladder and held fast till they perish. Five 
to-ten crustaceans have been found in single utricles. 

2. The genus Pinguicula (Butter-wort) contains about thirty 
species, of which three are credited to Canada. Of these only 
one (Pinguicula vulgaris) is of common occurrence, being distri- 
buted from Newfoundland and Labrador westward along the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and onward across the continent 
to the Alaskan Islands. It is a small, perennial plant, five to six 
inches in height, growing on wet rocks and thin, damp soil, to 
which it is fixed by very short, delicate roots. The slender scape 
is terminated by a single flower with a funnel-form tube and un- 
equal lips of a violet colour. The base of the tube is provided 
with a straightish spur. The leaves (about eight in number) are 
ovate or elliptical, and clustered around the base into a rosette, 
from three to four inches in diameter. They are of a light green 
colour, rather thick, and have a soft, fleshy or greasy feel to the 
touch (whence their name.) When full grown they are about 14 
inches long and 3 inch in breadth. The young central leaves are 
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concave, the margins curve upwards, and the upper surface is 
thickly studded with two sets of glandular hairs of different 
sizes, which all secrete a viscid colourless fluid. They are 
generally covered with insects entangled in the secretion—as 
many as thirty being counted on a single leaf. All kinds—dip- 
tera, hvmenoptera, coleoptera, moths, ants and larvae—appear 
to be equally welcomed and subjected to the same treatment. 
When an insect is caught by the glands, the secretion is largely 
increased, the edge of the leaf begins to fold inwards, and after 
a time partly closes over the victim ; the secretion becomes acid 
and acquires the power of digestion. The dissolved nitrogenous 
matter is absorbed by the glands, as is proved by the aggregation 
of their contents into slowly moving granular masses of proto- 
plasm. The period required for absorption varies according to 
the nature and size of the object embraced by the leaf, but 
twenty-four hours are generally sufficient ; it then begins again 
to expand, gradually assumes its previous form, and patiently 
awaits the arrival of another victim. 

Mrs. Treat discovered that ‘‘ the pinguiculas are not only 
carnivorous, but also vegetable feeders,” and that they consume 
large amounts of pollen, which falls upon them from the pines 
which abound in the barren lands where these plants grow. 
Large quantities of pollen are often found on the leaves, mingled 
with small flies, and equally involved in the secretion from the 
glands. Careful experiments proved that “the pollen was 
gradually dissolved and disappeared with the secretion.’”’ The 
amount of secretion varied with the weather, being most copious 
in fine dry days—the time when insects are most abundant in 
the surrounding air. The number captured and consumed by 
these plants in every land must be very great. 

3. The genus Polypompholax embraces four species, all con- 
fined to Western Australia. They bear a strong resemblance to 
Utricularia, and capture their prey in small bladders of somewhat 
similar construction. 

4. The last genus demanding notice (Genlisea) inhabits 
marshy grounds in many countries, but does not occur in North 
America. Eleven species have been described. They are re- 
presented as remarkable plants, furnished with utricles of such 
peculiar structure that no intelligible description of them can be 
given without illustrations. 
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Several interesting questions might be asked respecting the 
origin of those carnivorous plants. What peculiarities of en- 
vironment on dry land, or in marshes, bogs or pools, tended to 
develop these numerous contrivances for alluring and captivating 
prey? How did the plants acquire a taste for animal food con- 
trary to the ordinary laws of nature? Were they driven by 
hunger to develope alluring sweets, and traps, and pitfalls, and 
stomach-like sacs, with digestive and absorbing apparatus, to 
seize upon unwary visitors and consume them for food? It is 
very true that many, perhaps all, of them grow in positions 
where nitrogenous food cannot be secured by the roots ; and that 
the roots are very small and few, fitted only for the absorption of 
water. But this does not explain the production of the pitchers 
of Sarracenia—or the swift closing traps of Dionaea—or the 
long, sensitive, secreting glands of Drosera—or the infolding 
leaves of Pinguicula—or the stomach-like bladders of Utricularia 
—or the numerous other adaptations for luring animals to their 


death and consuming them for food. 
JAMES FOWLER. 


THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN CANADA.* 





C6 HE physiognomy of a government,” says De Tocqueville, 

‘‘can be best judged in its colonies, When I wish to 
study tke spirit and faults of the administration of Louis XIV. 
I must go to Canada. Its deformity is there seen as through a 
microscope. ”’ 

And in probably no phase of French colonial policy does this 
assertion seem to have been more fully verified than in the Land 
Tenure system of the old Regzme. 

For about two centuries before the period of French colonial 
expansion the history of Feudalism in France is the history of an 
institution striving to retain its position after its vitality had been 
sapped away. In its earlier stages the system had rested upon 


a two-fold basis—that of the vassal to serve, and that of the lord 
“From a paper before the Kingston Historical Society. 
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to defend—and during the political chaos of the earlier mediaeval 
period a system of mutual service and protection was almost the 
essential of existence. But with the growth of the central 
_ power the necessity for protection gradually vanished and the 
system thenceforward became one-sided, the vassal bearing the 
burdens without enjoying the rights. It had fully entered upon 
this phase when the extension of French influence to the Ameri- 
can continent afforded fresh fields for the system’s development. 

Various reasons have been given as explanatory of the policy 
of the French administration in introducing the system into 
its colonies. It has been said that Richelieu looked upon its 
establishment in Canada as the means of ridding France of many 
of its impoverished nobility without damaging their dignity, or, 
again, that Louis XIV. deemed the existence of the system 
essential to the maintenance of strict royal control. But it is 
difficult to conceive how any other policy could have been pur- 
sued. Feudalism, though decayed, was still deeply rooted in 
France, and the virgin forests of America seemed to offer a 
promising field for individual initiative. In following this course 
France, moreover, was not alone, for the Manorial system in the 
New England colonies and the system of Paltroonships estab- 
lished by the Dutch in New Holland were both far from being 
free from feudal traits, and followed, in each case, closely on the 
land-tenure system of the mother country. 

As regards New France, the Feudal System had its origin 
in the Royal Concession of 1628 to the Compagnie de Nouvelle 
France of the whole of Canada as one immense feif reserving to 
the Crown the right of fealty and homage alone. The com- 
pany on its part undertook, within a certain specified time, to 
transport to the colony and to furnish with subsistence for three 
years not less than four thousand settlers, to whom it was to 
grant tracts of land ‘‘on whatever terms it should deem advis- 
able.”” During the thirty-five years of its existence the Com- 
pany granted some sixty odd seignories, many of which were 
never even taken possession of by the grantees. They were, for 
the most part, conceded merely in order to fulfil the obligation 
of sub-infeudation imposed by the charter, and little or no re- 
gard seems to have been paid to the powers of the grantee to 
properly develop his seignory. When, in 1663, the Company of 
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New France surrendered its charter, the privileges which it had 
enjoyed were handed over to the Company of the West Indies, 
and in the eleven years during which it monopolised Canadian 
trade it took occasion to grant some seignories. But from 1663 
onward the king very frequently made grants directly and issued 
regulations regarding grants already made by the companies. 
Soon after the revocation of the charter of the company of New 
France he issued an edict revoking all grants on which settle- 
ment had not been commenced, and this was followed up in 1672 
by another edict reducing all partly settled grants to one-half 
their original extent. In 1674, when the Company of the West 
Indies gave up its rights, the king took the matter of land grants 
entirely into his own hands. The plan of making a commercial 
company feudal suzerain of the colony had proven a failure. It 
is difficult to see how it could have proven anything else, for the 
interest of the companies was primarily to make an increasing 
profit out of the fur trade, and not to further royal designs for 
the agricultural development of the colony. 

The king, therefore, in 1674, empowered the Governor and 
Intendant to make grants on their own responsibility, subject 
only to ratification by the crown, and from this time on grants 
became numerous. In all, lands were portioned out under no 
less than five different forms of tenure. : 

I. In Franc aleu noble. Of grants under this form I have 
been able to find only two—that of a strip of land near Three 
Rivers to the Jesuits in 1634,* and that of Charlebourg, near 
Quebec, to the same religious order in 1637+. This form of 
tenure was of all forms the most free and honourable, lands held 
en Franc aleu noble being subject to no obligations of a feudal 


nature. 
II. In Franc aleu roturiery. This was a form of grant very 


similar to our English tenure in free and common socage. Land 
thus held was incapable of the attributes of nobility, but, in 
other respects free and subject to no obligations other than the 
general ones to which its holder was liable as a citizen of France. 
Under this form several grants were made, usually with some 
special object in view, as ¢.g. the grant of Gaudarville to Lauzon 
in 1652,t made for the purpose of inducing the grantee to defend 


a dangerous post. 
*Tit, des Seig. 1, 347. tTit. des Seig, I, 345. {Tit. des Seig. I, 426. 
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III. In Franc aumone (frankalmoigne or mortmain). Numer- 
ous grants were made under this form, invariably to re- 
ligious, charitable or educational institutions, the sole obligation 
attached to the grant being that of performing certain religious, 
charitable or educational duties in return. Thus the grant in 
1647 of La Prairie de la Magdelatne to the Jesuits ‘‘ in order that 
we may be participating in their prayers and holy sacrifices."’* 

IV. En ferf or en seigneurte. It was under this form that the 
"greater portion of the territory was parcelled out. The preced- 
ing forms must be regarded merely as deviations from the 
general rule made in view of special circumstances. As to the 
size of grants en /fexf or en sergneurie there was no fived rule; 
they varied from sixteen arpentst by fifty to ten leagues by twelve. 
All grants of feifs or seignories entailed certain obligations to the 
crown, the principal of which were : 

(a) The obligation to render fealty and homage to the king's 
representative at the Chateau de St. Louis in Quebec. 

(6) The payment of a mutation fine known as the Quint. 
This was the sole pecuniary tribute payable by the Seignors to 
the Crown on all grants made under the Coutoume de Paris. It 
amounted to one-fifth of the value of the feif and became payable 
on every mutation of ownership by sale or by inheritance other 
than in direct succession. Of its amount it was the custom of 
the Crown to grant a rebate of one-fifth. Some grants, however, 
especially those made by the Company of New France, were not 
conceded under the Coutoume de Paris, but under what was known 
as the rule of Vexin le Francais, in which case the obligation of 
Relief took the place of that of the Quint. The Relief amounted 
to one-year’s revenue on all mutations of ownership, whether by 
direct succession or otherwise, but in some casesf provision was 
made for the payment of an ounce of gold (une maille d’or) instead 
of the year's revenue. | 

e(c) The Seignor was under obligation to make, within forty 
days from the date of his grant, an avew et denombrymént, consist- 
ing of a declaration, duly drawn up and attested before a notary 
public in the presence of witnesses, setting forth the extent and 
character of his grant, the privileges he possessed, and various 


*Tit. des Seig. I, 349. t About five-sixths of an acre. 
tSeignory of Beauport. Tit. des. Seig. I. 428. 
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other particulars. These were kept on file in Quebec and formed 
an accurate basis of information in regard to reports frequently 
required by the French government. 

(2) The Feu de ferf, or obligation to sub-infeudate his lands. 
The question as to whether this was a general obligation on the 
seignors is one which has been the subject of much dispute. As 
a matter of fact the obligation appears as an express condition in 
but a comparatively few titles. In France the Seignor was 
under no legal obligation to sub-grant his lands; on the con- 
trary the Coutoume de Paris expressly forbade the alienation of 
more than two-thirds of a feif. Some of the Canadian grants, 
moreover, were too small to be dismembered as ¢.g.: the Seignory 
of St. Jean,* which consisted of less than 100 arpents in all, and 
in one case,t at least, it was expressly provided that no one but 
the grantees should ever be allowed within the bounds of the 
seignory. 

But, on the other hand, it seems clear that the king’s inten- 
tion was to have the seignories sub-infeudated. This can be 
seen from the tenor of the various edicts issued in respect to 
land grants, notably those of 1711, 1732 and 1743. The first 
and most important of these, the famous Arréts of Marly, states 
that ‘‘ His majesty having heen imformed that there are some 
seignors who refuse, under different pretexts, to concede their 
lands to inhabitants who demand the same . . . . which is 
entirely contrary to His Majesty’s intentions”, it is crdered that on 
the expiration of a year from the date of the publication of the 
Arvréts, all seignorial grants which had not been at least partly 
sub-granted and cleared, should revert to the crown.{ This was 
followed in 1732 by the Arrét of Versailles, and in 1743 by a 
further arrét, both of which reiterated His Majesty's position on 
the subject of sub-infeudation. The tenor of these edicts leaves 
no doubt as to the intentions of the king, no matter what may 
have been expressly stipulated in the grants themselves. 

In addition to these four principal obligations, various 
others were frequently inserted, such ¢.g. as the reservation of 
oak timber for His Majesty’s navy, the disclosure of mines and 
minerals, and the reservation of whatever lands within the seig- 


*Tit. des. Seig. I. 443, 449. tIsle aux Coudres. Tit. des. Seig. I. 322. 
tEdicts and Ordinances 1. 326. 
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nory should be at any time subsequently found necessary for for- 
tifications or other military purposes. 

The obligation to render military service does not appear as 
an express condition in any of the grants. Its insertion was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the fact that all, whether landholders or 
not, were liable to be called upon for service at any time. In 
many cases, moreover, the government took good care to place 
the seignorial grants in such a locality that the obligation of 
military service could never be a matter of choice. Especially is 
this shown in the case of the grants made to the officers of the 
Regiment de Carignan, which came out to Canada with De Tracy 
in 1664, served successfully against the Iroquois, and a portion of 
which was disbanded in the colony. With a view to improving 
the colonial defence, Colbert, the French minister, issued instruc- 
tions to Talon, at that time Intendant, to the effect that officers 
of the regiment desiring to settle in the colony should receive 
seignories varying in extent according to their rank, while the 

®sum of /150 in cash or /100 and a year’s subsistence should be 
granted to each sergeant, and /100 or /50 and a year’s subsist- 
ence to each private soldier who should take up lands within the 
seignories allotted to the officers. The retired officer would thus 
become a sort of feudal chief, and the whole settlement a perma- 
nent military cantonment admirably adapted for the defence of 
frontier territory. In accordance with these instructions Talon 
portioned out to the Carignan officers the lands along the Riche- 
lieu river to a point near Chambly, comprising the strip of terri- 
tory which lay between Montreal and the powerful Iroquois 
tribes. It was in this way that the progenitors of some of the 
leading French tamilies of the Province of Quebec at the present 
day first became permanent settlers in Canada. The names of 
De La Durantaye, St. Ours, Coutrecoeur, De Ramezay, Le 
Gardeur, Vercheres, Dupuy, Perrot, Bouteillerie and others may 
be found among the list of Carignan officers receiving grants at 
this time. 

V. The fifth form of tenure was that under which were held 
the sub-grants made by the seignors. Such sub-grants might be 
made (a) Em arriere-feif, in which case the sub-grantee received 
the same rights and incurred the same obligations with regard to 
his grants as the dominant seignor had heretofore enjoyed. Sub- 
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grants under [this form were not common. (6) En censive, in 
which case the grantee could not in turn sub-infeudate. Some 
en censtve grants were made by the Crown direct, but only under 
exceptional circumstances as ¢.g.in the case of a few concessions 
near Detroit, where the original seignorial sub-grants were de- 
clared invalid and new titles issued direct from the Crown. (c) 
En roture, a tenure similar to en censive, but with rules slightly 
different as regarded the descent of the land in the case of intes- 
tate succession. 

All seignorial sub-grants took one or other of these forms. 
They varied very widely in extent, but invariably assumed the 
same shape, that of a parallelogram with a frontage of two or 
three avpents along the river and a depth of from about forty to 
eighty arpents, made indiscriminately with little or no attempt 
at system*. It has never been definitely ascertained who was 
the originator of this peculiar division of land so universally 


*This will be seen in the accompanying sketch from the Carte Cadastrale of 
1685-1709. ° 
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PLAN OF THE SEIGNORY OF NICOLET (1700.) 
SHOWING THE CHARACTER OF SUB-GRANTS. 
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adopted in Lower Canada. Mr. Sulte, who is an authority on 
points of this nature, believes that it originated with Jean 
Bourdon, the first Surveyor-General, who mapped out the seig- 
nories in oblong shapes with narrow frontages along the river, 
and that the seignors followed this model in making their sub- © 
grants. At any rate, a more perniciods plan could scarcely have 
been adopted, for by the Coutoume de Paris there-was no com- 
plete recognition of the law of primogeniture. The eldest son 
took the manor or seignorial residence, together with the major 
share of the land, the rest was divided equally.* While in the 
case of collateral succession and succession by females, all re- 
ceived share and share alike. Thus resulted a system of pro- 
perties growing smaller and smaller at each mutation, but still 
retaining their oblong shape, to the great detriment of agricul- 
tural progress. 

The rights of the seignor over his grants, em censive or en 
voture, may be classed under three main heads: 

I. FINANCIAL. These comprised : 

(a) The cens et rentes—a ground rent, composed of two parts, 
the cens payable in money, the rentes payable usually in kind. 
The cens is generally looked upon as having been a merely nominal 
due imposed solely in recognition of the seignor’s superiority and 
valuable mainly as establishing his claim to other and more 
important rights. It amounted generally to one or two sols per 
superficial arpent, but it differed in various seignories and even in 
different parts of the same seignory. According to the Coutoume 
de Paris the seignor was supposed to stipulate the amount of 
cens when conveying the grant, but in the event of his failing to 
do so, the amount was to be reckoned by reference to the rate 
customary in the neighborhood. But in Canada the seignor fre- 
quently refused to concede unless he obtained his own terms 
which included often an entrance fine (dernier d’entree). It was to 
put anend to this practice that a clause in the Arréts of Marly 
(1711) provided that when a seignor refused to concede lands to 
applicants the Governor and Intendant should have power to 
step in and make the grant at the customary rate. 

When the colonial currency became depreciated disputes 
arose between seignor and censitairve as to whether the dues should 

*C. de P., Art. XV. 
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be paid in the colonial (monnate du pays), or French (tournois) 
currency. A Royal Edict* in 1717 settled the matter by ordering 
that unless otherwise stipulated in the grant, dues were to be paid 
in colonial currency with a deduction of one-fourth. This can 
be accounted for when we find that colonial money was, at this 
time, circulating at a premium of one-fourth over the money of 
“France.t . 

The rentes, on the other hand, was supposed to be a return 
for seignorial superintendence. It consisted generally of one- 
half minot{ of corn or one fat capon for each superficial arpent, 
but these might be commuted in cash at the current rate, which 
varied from ten totwenty sols. As it was, apparently, the custom 
of the censttaire to pay in corn or poultry when these were cheap, 
and in money when they were dear, an ordinance in 1730 de- 
clared that the form of payment should thenceforward be decided 
by the seignor. 

(6) The lods et ventes. This due was a direct descendant of 
the old feudal incident known as “Fine on alienation’. It 
became payable on each mutation of ownership of lands within 
the seignory, whether by sale or by inheritance, other than in 
direct succession. In France it amounted generally to one-sixth, 
but in some cases to even one-fifth or one-fourth of the considera- 
tion.§ In Canada, however, the amount exacted was only one- 
twelfth, and of this the seignor usually remitted one-fourth, 
although he was under no obligation to do so. 

Supplementary to this right to receive payment of lods et’ 
ventes, the seignor enjoyed the drozt de retraite, in virtue of which 
he could preempt any property sold by payment to the purchaser 
of the mutation price within forty days from the date of sale. 
The right existed not onlv in France, where it was known as the 
right of retraite-lignager,but in the land-tenure system of countries 
to which feudalism had never penetrated. Itis found e.g. : in the 
agrarian systems of the Arabs and Algerians under the name of 
the “‘Cheffa”.q] 

In its origin the droit de retraite existed for the protection, 


not for the profit of the seignor. One writer on Canadian 
*Ed. and Ord. I. 370. 
+Cf. Shortt, Canadian Currency under French Rule, 1. p. 8. 
t About four-fifths of a bushel. §Taine, L’ Ancien Regime 
‘|Lavaleye, De la propriete et de ses formes primitives. p. 98. 
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Feudalism* informs us that it served to prevent the seignor’s 
being defrauded out of his cens et rentes. But this we can hardly 
accept, since, as has been seen, the cens et rentes was reckoned on 
the extent, not on the value of the grant. The real object of the 
right was to afford the seignor protection against being defrauded 
out of his proper lods et ventes through the sale by censztatres of 
their lands for less than the proper price. But while, originally, 
the right extended to mutations of land only, it was extended by 
the Canadian seignors to include sales of all property whether 
real or personal. Such an extension was entirely unwarranted 
since the seignor received no dues on mutations of personalty and 
could, therefore, sustain no loss. 

(c) A third seignorial right was that known as the Banalité or 
Droit de Banal. In this case the incident partook partly of the 
nature of a right and partly that of a duty. It implied the right 
on the one hand of the seignor to construct a flour mill within 
the limits of his seignory, and as acorrollary from this the right 
to prevent others from so doing. It implied, on the other hand, 
the obligation on the censttatres to have their grain ground there 
and not elsewhere on pain of confiscation. The amount of the 
toll receivable was fixed by an Arrét of 1667+ at one-fourteenth 
of the grain ground. The burden of this obligation did not, at 
first, lean heavily upon the censitaizes, but rather upon the seig- 
nors who could generally ill afford the means requisite to build 
the mill and to import the machinery from France. The ‘oll, 
moreover, except in the case of the more populous seignories, 
scarcely sufficed to pay the wages. of the miller. Many of the 
mills were run by wind power (moulins a vénte), and this seems 
to have been very unreliable, for an Intendant’s ordinance in 
1730{ ordered that any censitaire on having to wait more than 
forty-eight hours should be allowed to take his grain on to the 
mill of any other seignory. The machinery seems to have been 
very crude, and the miller’s knowledge of the art of flour- 
making sometimes more so, for in 1757 complaint was made to 
the Intendant that in one case the seignor was doing the milling 
himself, with the result that the censttaires got cracked wheat in- 


*“Rovert Abraham, Some Remarks on Franc aleu roturier and other forms of 
tenure, (Montreal, 1849) p. 25. 


tEd. & Ord. IT. 39. ;Ed. & Ord. III. p. 286. 
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stead of flour.* So, on the whole, the system of Banal mills 
was not a success. 

There existed also another species of Banal right, known as 
fours Banal, comprising the right of the seignors to build a seig- 
norial oven and the obligation of the censitairves to have their 
bread baked therein—a right and obligation which does not seem 
to have been exercised and exacted, although a report from the 
Intendant to the French government in 1707t shows that the 
seignors fully maintained their claim to it. 

In 1686 the king issued an Arré directing that all seignors 
having the Banal right should erect their mills forthwith, other- 
wise the right should be declared an open one. Many seignors 
were unable to comply with the provisions of this arrét and lost 
their privileges in consequence. 

(d) The corvée or right of the seignor to compel the perform- 
ance by his censttaires of a certain amount of labor upon the 
seignorial domain without compensation. Like most of the 
other rights, this one varied in different parts of the colony, and 
even in the same part at different periods. It was, however, laid 
down by an ordinance in 1716,{ that the censztatres could not be 
called upon to perform their corvées during seed-time or harvest. 
The same ordinance evened up matters, however, by declaring 
that the seignor was not bound to furnish either food or tools to 
the workmen during the performance of their work. As a rule, 
the obligation could be commuted into a cash payment, which | 
amounted, as far as can be ascertained, to about 20 sols per 
annum for each arpent in front by forty in depth. The exaction 
of corvée was declared illegal by the king in an edict issued in 
1717,8 but many of Louis XV’s edicts passed unheeded in 
Canada, and this appears to have been one of those, for the obli- 
gation is found in existence even after the conquest. 

These four were, then, the principal pecuniary rights, but 
there were several others of not a great deal less importance, ¢.g., 
the right to reserve wood and stone necessary for the building of 
the seignorial manor, mill or church; the right of chassé, t.e., of 


*Ed. & Ord. II. p. 215. 

+Raudot to Pontchartrain, roth Nov., 1707. Corr.Gen. Vol. xxvii. 

tEd, & Ord, II. p. 444. 

§ Correspondence between Governor and Intendant and French Government, 
p. 17. 
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hunting on the censztatves’ lands ; the right of péche or to one fish 
in every eleven caught by the censztaire in the waters fronting the 
seignory. This last was frequently commuted by the payment of 
a certain quantity of fish for the whole year. The right of ferry 
over rivers was also considered as appertaining to the seignor. 

II.—]Jupici1aAL.—Not all grants of seignories conveyed the 
right of administering justice, but only those in which the right 
was specifically stated. There were three degrees of judicial 
power, haute, moyenne et Basse Fustice, any or all of which might 
be conferred upon the seignor. Haute Justice conferred the 
power of dealing with crimes punishable by mutilation or death, 
excepting only such crimes as were committed directly against 
the royal power as ¢.g. treason, counterfeiting, etc., and with 
all civil actions*. Many seignorial grants conferred the privilege 
of administering aute justice, but no instance is on record of the 
capital sentence having been pronounced in a seignorial court. 

Moyenne justice included the right of dealing with misde- 
meanors punishable by fine, and with civil actions where the 
amount involved did not exceed 60 sols. The grant of Basse jus- 
tice, again, empowered the seignor to deal with minor offences 
and disputes regarding seignorial dues when these amounted to 
not more than 10 sols. But in most cases all three degrees of 
judicial power were granted together, and in all cases appeals 
lay to the royal courts, which sat weekly at Quebec, Montreal 
and Three Rivers. In France the judicial privileges were among 
the most remunerative, but in Canada they rarely yielded any 
important profit. Judging from the number and character of 
the cases coming in the first instance before the royal courts, the 
seignorial courts were never an important element in the judicial 
system of the colony. 

IIJ.—Honorary.—Seignors were entitled to receive the 
fealty and homage of their censitazres on the occasion of all grants 
or mutations. This was rendered at the manor, usually on St. 
Martin’s day, when the censitatres assembled to make payment 
of their cens et rentes. 

In addition to this the seignor frequently stipulated in his 
grants for certain other privileges, e.g. A concession en censive 


"For a full description of seignorial judicial powers vide Doutre & Lareau, 
Histoire du Droit Canadien. 
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in the seignory of Beaujeu required, among numerous other con- 
ditions, ‘“‘ that the said grantee, his heirs and assigns, shall, to- 
gether with the other inhabitants of the seignory, plant a May- 
pole on the usual day at the door of the seignorial manor.”’ 

Some seignors received, besides their grants, patents of no- 
bility, but these were the favored few. In 1671, the lands of 
Talon, the Intendant, were erected into the Barony Des Islets, 
‘‘in consideration of the services which he has heretofore ren- 
dered,” and four years later the Baron des Islets became the 
Count d’Orsainville for ‘‘ having given still stronger proofs of his 
zeal and affection.”’* 

Thus the first Canadian Barony dates from 1671, not from 
1675, as one learned writer on the subject of titled Canadians 
would have us believe.t 

In 1700 Charles Lemoyne was made Baron de Longueill, 
while some years earlier (1681) the lands of Jacques Le Neuf 
Potherie were erected into the Barony of Portneuf. In addition 
to these three Baronies many letters of noblesse were issued 
creating a lesser nobility. The title of nobility gave no pecuniary 
rights or special privileges and the noblesse as a rule were without 
means, while their rank precluded their engaging in business. 
Their poverty was, in fact, a continual cause of complaint to the 
king. In 1679 the Intendant wrote to Colbert that they were a 
‘burden on the colony’’.[ Twelve years later his successor im- 
plored the king ‘‘I pray you grant no more letters of nobility © 
unless you desire to multiply beggars.’”§ The king, on his part, 
endeavored to improve their condition by granting congés or dis- 
pensations allowing the xoblesse to work without prejudice to 
their rank, but even this did not prove effectual and a striking 
example of their poverty is shown when, in 1690, Frontenac 
applied for letters of nobility for one Frangois Hertel. The 
letters-patent duly arrived, but Hertel had no money to pay the 
required fee. Frontenac referred the matter back to the king 


and received from the minister a characteristic despatch which 


*T. de Seig. 1. 444. 

+Sir J. D. Edgar, Titles of Honor in Canada, University of Toronto Quarterly, 
1890, p. 98. 

PDachesneail to Minister, Corr. Gen, vol. V. 

SChampigny to Minister, Corr. Gen. vol. XT. 

“:Sa majeste n'a pas vouler entrer dans la demande du Sieur de Hertel, et si 
cet homme n’ est pas en etat du payer le sceau des letters de noblesse qu’ elle lui 
accordees, il le sera encore moins d'en souténir la qualitie. Sa majeste ne les 
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is interesting in that it shows not only that the king was begin. 
ning to recognize the hopelessness of his scheme for the creation 
of a Canadian nobility, but also that ability to write good French 
was not an indispensable requisite even to a minister at the 
Court of Louis XIV. | 

Such then were in general, the several rights and obligations 
of the Seignorial System in Canada. Seldom has a system of land 
tenure been planted in soil more favorable to its development. 
Unlike as in the New England colonies, the feudal relation was 
never disturbed by the introduction of slavery. The Canadian 
seignor, unlike the New England Manorial landholder, was never 
an absentee. On the contrary, he lived and worked on his grant, 
mingling with his censztatyes, supervising their labors in time of 
peace and fighting at their head in time of war. ‘‘He was,’ 
says Parkman, ‘‘ at home among his tenants, at home among the 
Indians, and never more at home than when, a gun in his hand 
and acrucifix on his breast, he took the warpath with a crew of 
painted savages and Frenchmen almost as wild, and pounced 
like a lynx from the forest on some lonely farm or outlying ham- 
let of New England. How New England hated him let her 
records tell. The reddest blood-streaks on her old annals mark 
the track of the Canadian gentilhomme.”’ 

The development of the system was aided also by the or- 
ganization of the Church. ‘‘ The censitaire had two points of 
rendezvous, his church and his manor, the interests of which 
were ordinarily identical, while the hmits of his parish were the 
limits of the seignory.’’* 

After the conquest the English government left the French- 
Canadian people their old civil law, but without that machinery 
which was essential for its proper enforcement, and what was 
even more important—for its development. Hence it was after 
the cession that the evil traits of the land tenure system made 
themselves most apparent. Seignorial exactions multiplied, and 
the English courts were almost powerless to afford the censttatres 
protection, for the seignor had custom on his side, and custom 
to the new courts was all-powerful. Out of the land-tenure cases 


aureait pas accordees si elle avait ete informee de sa pauvrete etait certain que cela 
ne servirait qu’a jeter ses enfants dans le desordre, qui auraient pu s’ adonner a deg 
travaux qui neconvienneut point a des gentilshommes.”’ 


*Casgrain, Une paroisse Canadienne Au XVI lteme Siecle, P- 43, 
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brought before the Court of King’s Bench during a period of 
twenty-five years after the conquest, only one was decided in 
favour of the censitaire. The seignorial question was one of the 
knottiest problems which fell upon the hands of the English 
government in Canada. The first attempt to deal with it was 
made in 1823, when an Act was passed (3 Geo. IV., c. 119) 
granting to all seignors, or to censttaircs holding direct from the 
Crown, the privilege of commuting their dues to the Crown and 
receiving a title in free and common socage. This privilege was, 
however, not taken advantage of by the parties concerned. The 
next Act, passed in 1825 (6 Geo. III., c. 59), went further and 
gave power to seignors to effect commutation of dues with their 
censitaires. But, like its predecessor, this Act effected nothing. 

And although the matter was made the subject of consider- 
able correspondence between the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments, no further action was taken till about some fifteen years 
later. 

This time the action came from the Canadian Legislature, 
which in 1841 appointed a commission to obtain information on 
the matter of the seignorial tenure, and in 1850 adopted resolu- 
tions to the effect that the matter was one of grave public con- 
cern, and that the commutation of the tenure was advisable. 
These resolutions were referred to a select committee and by it 
was drafted the bill which became the ‘‘ Seignorial Act of 1854’, 
providing in general for the compulsory commutation of all seig- 
norial dues. To settle the question as to what rights were en- 
titled to indemnity, a special court consisting of seven Superior 
Court Judges was created, and onthe basis recommended by 
this court indemnities amounting to several millions of dollars 
were paid by the Provincial Government of Quebec. Several 
seignories, held chiefly by religious bodies, were exempted from 
the provisions of this act; of these a few effected commutation 
voluntarily, others, as e.g. the Seminary of St. Sulpice, have 
retained their rights to the present day. 

Thus ended, after an eventful history, extending over more 
than two centuries, the Feudal System in Canada. 

It is surprising what little attention has been paid to the 
working of the system by the historians of Canada. Charlevoix, 
Ferland, Potherie and Garneay treat it with but passing notice, 
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Kingsford devotes to its consideration four pages out of some 
five or six thousand, and then apologizes for even this scant 
notice on the ground that ‘‘it becomes necessary in order to 
simplify references to the system ”’. 

What would be thought of a ten-volume history of England 
which devoted four pages to the consideration of the land-tenure 
system of the Anglo-Saxons ? 

With all its defects the Seignorial System is hardly deserving 
of the contempt with which it is the general tendency of English 
writers to look upon it. That it was not so oppressive after all 
is shown by the fact that long after the conquest many British 
settlers petitioned to have their lands granted to them under 
seignorial tenure in preference to tenure in free and common 
socage. 

The evils of the system are to be attributed in a large 
measure to features not essentials of the tenure itself, but super- 
imposed upon it—the inconvenient configuration of the grants, 
the granting of feifs to seignors who were too poor to fulfil their 
obligations, the application to an agricultural colony of a code of 
laws (coutoume de Paris) which was suitable only for an industrial 
or commercial community, and finally to the action of the Eng- 
lish Government in retaining the system without retaining the 
machinery which was essential to its proper development. These 
are errors for which we must blame, not the system itself, but 


the administration of it. 
W. BENNETT MUNRO. 


THE ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES OF ROME. 

N the study of antiquity we find the earlier civilizations pur- 
suing their different lines of development in accordance with 
some great master impulses or ideas. These ideas represent the 
attitude of the national mind to the problems of life and the 
universe. Inthe oriental world, prostrate before the powers of 
nature, the Deity or the king—heaven’'s representative on earth— 
these ideas are religious. Thus Egypt, according to Professor 
Tiele, stands for life and immortality; Babylon and Assyria for 
inscrutability ; Persia for social virtue and the struggle against 
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moral evil; India for universal redemption. In the western 
world, on the other hand, wherein humanity has supplanted the 
higher powers as the centre of interest, and the dignity of man 
first asserts itself, the ideas are of a more secular and complex 
character. 

Hence Greece responds to the idea of beauty, not merely 
the beauty of the divine, but the beauty of the human—the har- 
mony of religion, science, art and philosophy ; while Rome repre: - 
sents to us the ideas of political order and the practical govern- 
ment of society. 

The newly founded science of Comparative Religions proves 
the interest and value to the theologian of the ancient views of 
man’s relation to God, and no less valuable and necessary to the 
scholar for any proper understanding of many of the classical 
authors is a clear knowledge of the political institutions of Greece 
and Rome. The lessons to be learnt in the sphere of politics 
from a study of the long career of Rome especially, where for 
seven hundred years plebeian and noble wrestled and mutually re- 
acted on each other, exhibiting the interplay of parties under 
free institutions for a longer period than among any other people, 
are many and important. 

Out of the large subject of the political institutions of Rome, 
I select for treatment one chapter only—that of the electoral 
assemblies*. This article will transport us into antiquity, but it 
ought not to leave us there. Whois there that studies the his- 
tory of former days that does not desire at the same time that 
the present should profit by the past ? It is both a legitimate and 
suggestive study to learn how the Romans faced the problems 
with which we still have to deal, how their elections were con- 
ducted, what services and promises were most potent in attract- 
ing voters, what perils threatened the state through a suffrage 
exercised as his right by every citizen, however poor or ignorant 
he might be, how violence, bribery and corruption were em- 
ployed to secure high office in the state, and what measures were 
taken by patriotic citizens to stem the tide of evil, and to defend 
the free institutions of the country against the assaults of am- 


bitious and designing men. 

*The authorities on this subject are Willems, Gentile, and Marquardt and 
Mommsen. The discussion by Gaston Boissier in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1882, is particularly genial, and to it I am much indebted. 
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In order to understand the right of suffrage as practiced 
among the Romans we need to comprehend the Roman constitu- 
tion and the nature of the electoral assemblies. 

First the constitution. The Roman Republic was essentially 
aristocratic, in this respect differing from the democratic char- 
acter of the republics of Greece. Throughout the long career of 
the Republic the aristocratic element is the preponderant one 
and puts its stamp on the whole national character, on manners, 
institutions and ideas. It was not the work of a man or of an hour, 
but of ages of conflict between the party of the nobles and the 
party of the commons. In the compromise between opposing 
interests while at each recurring struggle less power was left in 
the hands of the nobles and more power passed into the hands of 
the people, the aristocratic element still remained the real mas- 
ters of Rome. What was openly lost by the aristocracy was 
still maintained by the exercise of their influence and authority. 
How fundamentally aristocratic was the character of the Roman 
state can be illustrated even from the nature of Imperial rule. 
On the morrow of the establishment of the Empire, which owed 
its existence to the favor ot the lower orders—the right of 
suffrage was taken away by Tiberius from the people, while the 
Senate continued its existence as the only check to despotic 
rule, and divided with the Emperor the respect of the world. 
Throughout Rome’s long career until she stood forth the 
acknowledged mistress of the world, it was the rule of the nobles 
that dictated her policy. 

In Rome’s slow but steady advance from a village occupied 
by a rude pastoral people to the position of ruler of the known 
world we see the defects as well as the virtues of aristocratic 
rule—its selfishness, cruelty and lack of originality as opposed to 
its perseverance, its courage, its elasticity in defeat, its indomit- 
able energy. These are the virtues of the great ruling races, but 
never have they been exhibited on a grander scale than by the 
Romans. These qualities do the nobles exhibit, not merely in 
contact with foreign nations, but in the long strife with the com- 
mons, an enemy much stronger than themselves. Foot by foot 
are they forced to yield, but only to seek by some clever ruse on 
the morrow to recover the ground they had lost the day before. 

From the earliest, existence of Rome the national will was 
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expressed by the popular assemblies, which passed the laws and 
elected the magistrates of the city. The king had only a dele- 
gated authority, which terminated with his life. The appoint- 
ment to the regal office reverted on his death to the assembly. 
This assembly as first constituted is known as the Comztia Curtata. 
It was composed of the first founders of Rome and their descend- 
ants. They alone were regarded as Rome’s true citizens, and with 
that citizenship went the inalienable right of voting in the Comitia 
Curiata. This aristocratic assembly represented the thirty curies, 
or wards, into which the ancient city was divided. Though 
superseded by the recasting of the constitution under Servius 
Tullius it lived on, however, with a shadowy existence for 
centuries until the close of the Republic. Servius had robbed it 
of its authority, the nobles no longer assembled to its sessions, 
yet it was religiously preserved, in obedience to the Roman 
reverence for ancient forms and institutions. It was the practice 
of the Romans never to destroy anything with the sanction of 
antiquity. Hence in the later Republic the thirty deserted 
curies were represented each year merely by thirty lictors, who 
assembled and dissolved with a stately formality that kept up the 
semblance of an earlier unlimited power. 

It was soon apparent, even to the patricians of Rome, that 
their exclusive claims must give way, if Rome was to accomplish 
her high destiny. A keen political insight combatted in them 
the privileges of their order. They felt that the restriction of the 
rights of citizenship would reduce Rome to play the role of a 
petty Greek state with its jealous patriotism which admitted of 
no expansion. If Rome was to grow, it was necessary for her to 
change the strangers who had flocked to the attraction of her 
reputation, into free citizens possessed of full political rights. 
Hence arose the necessity of enlarging the political basis of Rome, 
in order that the foreigners who had been attracted might be 
retained and that the feelings of jealousy and injustice might be 
eradicated from the disfranchised plebeian masses. 

The reform in the constitution, by which the lower orders 
were incorporated into the state, and the patrician assembly of 
the Comitia Curiata superseded by the new assembly of the 
Comitia Centuriata is attributed to Servius Tullius, fifth in order 
of the seven Kings of Rome. As all Athenian laws were attri- 
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buted to Solon as their originator, so all great early constitutional. 
changes were attributed by the Romans to Servius. The Servian 
Constitution reveals rather the usual tactics of the Roman 
aristocracy. The substance of authority was still retained by the 
privileged classes, while they surrendered the form to the rising 
demands of the new comers. In this new assembly the political 
preponderance is determined, not by birth as in the curies, but by 
fortune. The people were divided intu five classes, graded 
according to their assessment. The political astuteness of the 
aristocratic classes is shown in the large apparent concession to 
the popular demand for representation whereby, as Livy says, 
without appearing to exclude any man, they preserved for them- 
selves the reality of power. Of the 193 centuries, or hundreds, 
into which the five classes were divided, 80 were assigned 
to the first, or richest class, most of whom were patricians 
or with patrician leanings, and 18 to the order of the equi- 
tes, whose natural affiliations were with the nobles. Thus 
the largest number of votes were wielded by those who numeri- 
cally were far the weakest. The ability to baffle the wishes of 
the lower orders was further enhanced by the provision that the 
majority in any class carried the whole vote of the class. In 
order, therefore, to wield a controlling influence in the Comitia 
Centuriata it was not necessary by any means that the political 
sentiment of the first or second classes should be unanimous, it 
was sufficient that in each the feeling should be strong enough to 
overpower the opposing interest. Thus with one hand the 
aristocracy retained what with the other they had the air of sur- 
rendering. | 

Still a great step forward had been made by the plebs. 
They had a country. They felt, however, they had been out- 
witted by the patricians, and that the Comitia Centuriata was al- 
ways at the discretion of the nobles. By dint, therefore, of com- 
plaints and menaces, they extracted from the fears of the aris- 
tocracy the establishment of another popular assembly, the 
Comitia Tributa. This took shape 150 years after the Servian 
constitution. -In this assembly the privileges of the higher classes 
were reduced and the will of the lower orders received effect. 
With the exception of the Consuls, Praetors and Censors, who 
were still elected by the Comitia Centuriata, all other officers of 
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state, the Tribunes of the people, Quaestors Ediles and minor 
officials were elected by the Comitia Tributa. In this new assein- 
bly the voting was not confined to the city as in the case of the 
Comitia Centuriata, but took place also throughout thecountry dis- 
tricts adjoining the capital. In order that the will of the people 
might be the better carried into effect, out of the 35 tribes, or dis- 
tricts, but four were assigned to the capital, the other 31 tribes 
were in the country. Thus the authority of the nobles, who 
were largely centered in Rome, and that of the vast army of 
their clients was reduced to a mininum. 

In the Comitia Tributa all distinctions of rank and fortune 
were ignored. The voting was carried on in each tribal centre 
on the territorial principle that prevails to-day among modern 
peoples. Through this assembly the lower orders had obtained 
a voice and gained an importance that made itself felt. They 
forced the adoption of many of their resolutions on the nobles 
and their decisions became obligatory on the whole state. 

Their influence in course of time became so great that in 
face of the danger that grew increasingly threatening, the aristo- 
cratic party felt compelled to compromise with the populace by 
modifying the nature of the Comitia Centuriata estblished under 
Servius Tullius. While the division of the people into five classes 
‘was retained no such preponderance on the part of the nobles 
was reserved as under the Servian arrangement, by which the 
will of the lower orders could be vetoed. The five classes, under 
the compromise between the two opposing systems, were divided 
into two centuries each. Bythis new readjustment the balance of 
power was transferred to the third or intermediate class. The 
old assembly of the centuries thus assumed a more democratic 
character and enabled the majority of the nation, when it was 
compact and seriously bent on enforcing its views, to carry its 
point with success. At what time this compromise was effected 
it is impossible to say with any degree of positiveness, but it 
seems to have taken place shortly before the second Punic War. 
Then for the first time do we see consuls of plebeian origin, 
Flaminius and Varro, detested by the nobles, leading forth Rome’s 
armies to resist the Carthaginian foe, a clear proof that the old 
assembly of the centuries had been radically modified and had 
received a new form and character. 
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It might appear that with the Comitia Tributa voicing the 
opinion of the masses, and with all the higher offices now thrown 
open to every citizen in the Comitia Centuriata, the government 
of the Roman state was a truly popular one. But by means of 
two checks upon the free choice of the people, the patrician 
party, while conceding apparently the more pressing demands for 
reform, took their precautions to obstruct the democracy and to 
retain in their own hands much of their earlier authority. 

The first means of thwarting the people was the giving of a 
higher value to a vote in the superior classes than it had in the 
lower. Every citizen, high or low, was a voter and in theory eligible 
for the loftiest position in the gift of the electors. But the vote 
was not individual, nor of the same value in the last class of 
citizens as in the first. On the reorganization of the Comitia 
Centuriata-—the supreme electoral assembly of the Romans— 
there was incorporated into it that feature of the Comitia Tributa 
which placed most of the power in the hands of the rural districts 
lying around Rome, the division namely into 35 tribes or wards. 
In each tribe the distribution of the voters into five classes, 
according to the property assessment, held good. The five 
classes were further divided each into two sub-classes called 
centuriae—one for the older members (seniores), the other for 
the younger (juniores), each century casting one vote. By this 
system each tribe counted ten votes, and the thirty-five counted 
three hundred and fifty, which was the complete electoral vote in 
the reformed Comitia Centuriata. The first or highest class in any 
tribe thus commanded two votes, in all the tribes seventy. By 
an alliance with the next class it commanded an additional 
seventy votes, and was thus enabled to cancel the 140 votes of the 
lowest classes, the fourth and fifth. The third or middle class 
thus held the balance of power, and as a rule it favoured the 
higher conservative element. The majority of centuries does 
not therefore necessarily represent the majority of citizens, the 
candidate elected is often raised to office by the vote of the 
minority, and the preponderance is still preserved for birth and 
fortune. 

The second check by which the patricians could thwart and 
defeat the will of the people was effected by an alliance with the 
priesthood, whereby the all-powerful influence of religion was 
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introduced to wrest the victory from the majority. No nation 
lay more under the rule of superstitious fear than the Romans. 
No voyage could be undertaken or warlike enterprise entered on 
without consulting the will of the gods. Alike in the petty con- 
cerns of the individual and the great concerns of the state, the 
religious ceremony was an indispensable preliminary, and the 
victims were examined for favourable omens. So powerful was 
the priestly body, and so magnificent its endowments, that its 
members were largely recruited from the ranks of the nobles. 
The priesthood, therefore, from its social position and enormous 
wealth, constituted a powerful element in the state, and in times 
of crisis it used its authority on the side of patrician rule. The 
alliance of religion and conservatism is not an unusual one. At 
all times and under all forms of government we find the two 
forces working in unison with each other. Both are rooted in 
the past, cling to the long traditions of their earlier power, and 
give ground slowly and reluctantly to the Zeit-Geist, the inno- 
vating tendencies of their contemporaries. It was through this 
intimate union between the patrician order and that of the 
priesthood that the final effort was made by the higher classes to 
thwart the will of the people. When the tide of popular feeling 
ran high in favour of a candidate obncxious to the nobles, the 
consul, who always supervised the voting, could stop the election 
by a previous understanding with the augurs. 

The report from the augurs that the victims were unfavor- 
able, that there were menacing signs in the sky, or that thunder 
had been heard in the distance, was sufficient to stay the pro- 
ceedings. Turning gravely to the citizens with the simple words, 
“alto die’’*—‘“‘on some other day”—the consul stopped the 
election and dissolved the assembly. 

Of all the elections that for the office of consul excited the 
deepest interest in the citizens and the keenest rivalry among 
the candidates. As the highest honour in the state, it called 
forth in the aspirants unwearied effort, the most subtle finesse, 
and enormous expenditure, to bribe and amuse the voters. Only 
those who had already distinguished themselves in the service of 
their country were qualified to be aspirants for the consulship. 
Access to it was as carefully guarded as the approach to an 
Egyptian temple through an avenue of sphinxes. 
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For fifteen long years must the apprenticeship last, during 
which the candidate must pass through the lower offices before 
aspiring tothe higher. The Quaestorship was the lowest of the great 
offices and was regarded as the first step (primus gradus honorts) 
in the upward progress towards the Consulship; then came the 
Edileship and next the Praetorship. Only extraordinary resolution 
and ambition combined with great wealth or great talents could 
hope to reach the goal. But if the candidate, supposing him a 
novus homo as Cicero was, through the force of his genius and of 
public favor, gained the coveted honour, he stood forth the fore- 
most citizen in the whole world, the crown and fountain of all 
power, the chief citizen of the greatest and most glorious of all 
peoples. By his success he not only ennobled himself, but he 
threw lustre for all time to come upon his family, and along 
with himself he lifted up to a higher social position his friends 
and all connected with him. 

Hence arose that passionate desire which carried the candi- 
date through the long years of preparation for the crowning effort 
of his life. He founded the family by his success, and the tradi- 
tion of his high office could not but clothe his descendants with 
splendor to the minds of a people amongst whom traditions had 
so much force. 

We are fortunate in having preserved for us by a happy 
accident a detailed account of the measures to be taken by a 
candidate who wished to arrive at success. This is a letter written 
to Cicero by his brother Quintus, a restless but clever man, who 
was thoroughly versed in the politics of the day, and had carried 
many intrigues to success. His letter, to which he gave the 
name Candidate’s Manual ‘‘ commentariolum petitionts,’’ was so 
highly esteemed by the great orator that he corrected it and at 
a later time had it published. Quintus had a genius for public 
life, and the words he applies to Aurelius Cotta might rather be 
applied to himself, ‘‘ 72 ambitione artifex,” a perfect adept in the 
art of canvassing. He elevated electoral strategy to the height 
of a science, and in its way the Candidate’s Manual is almost as 
noteworthy as the Prince of Machiavelli. He reduces to a 
systematic body of principles the scattered practices of former 
politicians. 

From the time of his election to the Quaestorship the candi- 
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date kept ever in his eye the crowning honor of the Consulship. 
In order to reach the higher position of Edile it was necessary 
to dazzle and amuse the people and thus ‘secure their favor. 
The lavish shows with which a candidate brought himself 
before the notice of the people, were such as no private fortune 
could sustain without being exhausted. Hence each officer on 
being elected secured appointment in some recently conquered 
province, that he might be prepared to push his claims on his 
return. This explains in part the almost universal rapacity, 
cruelty and venality of Rome’s representatives abroad. Cicero 
was one of the honorable exceptions. Most were of the type of 
ZEmilius Scaurus, son-in-law of Sulla, who, while Edile and Icok- 
ing for the Praetorship, built a theatre at the cost of $4,000,000, 
to hold 80,000 people, the first story of marble and the second of 
glass, decorated with 360 columns and 3,000 marble statues. 

Curio, however, in lavish display surpassed even Scaurus. 
He had two theatres constructed back to back, in one of which 
comedies were played, in the other tragedies. In the evening, 
without disturbing the spectators, the two buildings moving on 
rollers were wheeled round to form an immense amphitheatre in 
which were exhibited combats of gladiators and wild beasts. 

In order to win the favor of the people it was necessary also 
to approach them personally. Ample time was given to do this 
in the period elapsing between the filling of the Praetorship and 
suing for the Consulship. Between these offices two years must 
have elapsed. Says Quintus, ‘‘No corner of Rome must be 
neglected.”’ Even the slaves must be approached. Their good 
will, though they have no vote, will not be without result. They 
can influence others. Any show of moroseness on the part of a 
candidate or disposition to avoid close contact with the voters 
was construed as an insult to the sovereign people. Hence Cato, 
who left the canvass to his friends, never reached the Consul- 
ship. And Servius Sulpicius, the great jurisconsult, the most 
eminent man of his day, and most worthy of high office, was 
compelled to sue for ten years, owing to his too great hauteur, 
though he won the Consulship at last through the admiration 
caused by his perseverance. 

In order that the candidate clothed inwhite (27 toga candida) 
might be formally announced as in the field he must on certain 
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days appear in the Forum and take part in a ceremony which 
was part of the official routine, namely, the prensatzo or hand- 
shake. If a candidate does not enter heartily into the spirit of 
the practice it is all up with his chances for election. Not only 
must the candidate shake hands, but he must name the elector 
as well. Any manifestation of ignorance or hesitation to recog- 
nize an elector was most damaging. Following the candidate as 
his shadow was the xomenclator, whose business it was to know 
every one and to prompt his chief. 

The election for consuls took place in July, although the 
successful candidate took office only in January. The votes 
were polled in the Campus Martius, between the Capitoline Hill 
and the Tiber. Thither repaired before daylight the consuls and 
their staff. Then, after sacrifices and prayers, the order was 
given by the presiding consul that the people should range them- 
selves by their tribes andclasses. Before the mass of the electors 
deposited their votes one century called the centurta praerogativa, 
selected by lot out of the nearly four hundred centuries, advanced 
to make its choice. This was regarded by a superstitious people 
like the Romans as an indication from heaven of the suitable 
candidate. All undecided voters followed the choice of the 
centuria pracrogativa, and it was but seldom that a candidate was 
rejected if he was accepted by the centuria praerogativa. 

It is interesting to compare the mode of voting as practised 
nowadays with the practice of Rome, There were no electoral 
districts such as now obtain. All Rome, which means the whole 
Roman world, voted in one place, and vast as were the numbers 
of the voters, the result was known before evening. Within a 
vast enclosure, fenced in by high wooden planks, and called ovile 
or the sheep pen, did the voters troop. There were as many 
entrances to the ovile as there were centuries. Between the en- 
trance and the ovile stretched long passages called ponies, through 
which the voters filed one by one, and as they reached the inner 
extremity of the pontes they deposited their ballots. The aim of 
the ovile was to prevent an elector when once he had voted re- 
peating the operation. 

There the electors remained till the voting was finished, ex- 
posed to the rain and the sun. Julius Caesar had formed the 
purpose of building a tnagnificent structure of marble pillars, 
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with a roof and elegant porticos. Augustus brought his plans to 
completion, but with the rise of the empire passed away the 
rights of the people, and when a building was erected worthy of 
the state’s highest functions there were no longer any voters to 
fill its courts. 

As long as the plebetans by a long continued and patient 
struggle were raising themselves to a level with the patricians in 
their right to fill the highest offices of the state, the franchise re- 
mained comparatively pure. But when after passing from a 
monarchy into a patrician oligarchy, and then to an oligarchy of 
wealth—when the art of canvassing degenerated into the gentle 
art of bribery—Rome was ripe for Despotism, which did not 
long delay in coming. 

Numerous laws were passed against bribery, but their very 
number shows their powerlessness to stay the evil. There was 
always some way of evading the severest measure. Candi- 
dates were forbidden to exhibit beasts and gladiatorial shows, 
but there was nothing to prevent one’s triends doing so in his 
stead. Towards the end of the republic no one voted without 
being payed. The corruption was reduced to a regular system. 
It was lost time to bribe individuals, voters were purchased by 
centuries and tribes. It was necessary to deal only with the few 
leaders in each group. Thus the candidate had always at hand 
bands to attack an opponent, to drown a rival’s voice when he 
gave a public address or to applaud the side they adopted. The 
leaders of these purchaseable groups were called divisores, and so 
open was the commerce between them and the candidate that 
they were publicly received by an aspirant and treated as men of 
consideration and importance in the community. The most 
honest citizens were compelled, unless they were willing to leave 
the state in the hands of miscreants, to resort to the same 
culpable means. The stern Cato, in order to prevent Caesar's 
election to the Consulship, furnished from his great wealth the 
means to Bibulus to oppose him. Cicero, with his easy-going 
conscience, defended in 699 the Consuls who had succeeded in 
gaining office by bribery. Because they were friends of Pompey 
he brought all his powers of oratory to bear and succeeded so 
well as to get them acquitted. But in writing to his friend 
Atticus, he mournfully says, ‘‘We have no longer any govern- 
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ment or Commonwealth. We have lost not only the reality of 
the laws, but even their semblance and shadow. ”’ 

A people that surrenders its self-respect, and puts up its 
favor to public auction, is not worthy of freedom. Universal 
suffrage without universal education is an added menace to 
civilization—the knife in the maniac’s hand. The Caesars are, 
therefore, the less deserving of censure in taking from the Romans 
the privileges of a suffrage which they only abused. 

A. B. NICHOLSON. 


THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 





| a is obvious that in our already overcrowded courses in Classics 

and History no detailed treatment of this subject is prac- 
ticable; it is equally obvious that no University can afford to 
neglect it altogether. Thus it is of great importance to discover 
the best method of employing the limited time at our disposal ; 
we must either concentrate attention on a given period, or, if we 
attempt to cover the whole ground, must be content with a very 
general, not to say sketchy, treatment. This being so, it seems 
better to give the student a skeleton which he may hereafter 
clothe with flesh, rather than, so to say, to give him an exhaust- 
ive knowledge of the big toe, or even of the brain, of his subject ; 
he will thus gain methods which may be used in future study, 
even if his actual knowledge is somewhat inadequate. As the late 
Principal of Glasgow says: ‘‘ It is the province of the higher 
education to bring the mind, by the exercise of its own independ- 
ent efforts, to the knowledge not of tke net results of inquiry on 
any subject or class of subjects, but of the principles on which 
they depend, and of the processes which lead to them.’’ This is 
especially so in the case of a subject in which there is really 
some chance of getting students to continue their work after 
leaving the University. The great majority of men who enter 
business or embrace one of the learned professions have neither 
time nor inclination to continue their study of the 
classics; but they do desire to pursue some course of read- 
ing, if only as a relaxation, and to such men History may 
be recommended, since it combines pleasure with profit and 
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may be studied with comparatively little loss by those who are 
familiar with the English language alone. The tendency of the 
present day is, no doubt, to specialise, and it is certainly trype, 
as the Master of Balliol was never tired of impressing upon us, 
that the Universal apart from the Particular is meaningless. 
But, after all, specialisation can be overdone, even in the case of 
German Professors, much more in that of Canadian students. 
In reading too many modern histories we wander with parched 
throats amid endless deserts of arid detail, unrelieved by the 
smallest oasis in the shape of a generalisation. The Particular 
apart from the Universal is equally meaningless and much less 
interesting. Few things are more valueless than to study a por- 
tion of History while neglecting the period out of which it 
sprang, and that into which it developed. An outline, however 
bare, can always be filled in, but to begin with the detailed study 
of a period usually involves a permanent loss of perspective. As 
history is at present taught, Sicily and Carthage suddenly leap 
into the story of Rome full-grown, and in their armour, like 
Athene from the head of Zeus; the Gracchi flash before our 
astonished eyes like bolts from the blue; while the Hellenisation 
of the East, one of the most important developments in the 
progress of mankind, is often so utterly neglected that the 
student considers the Mithradatic wars as in some way a con- 
tinuation of the Persian invasion of Greece. Of the great march 
of Ancient History, of the many streams which gradually con- 
verged into the universal Empire of Rome, until the City of the 
Seven Hills came to include among her citizens the whole popu- 
lation of the civilized worlds; he has usually a very inadequate 
idea. 

It may be said that this elementary, knowledge should be 
given previous to the entrance of the pupil into the University. 
But while none can deny that in many of our High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes excellent work is done, they labour under 
several disadvantages. The text-book which has been forced 
upon them is full of such grotesque errors, and even where it is 
correct Is so utterly sterile and unprofitable, that only an excep- 
tional teacher can interest his pupils in the subject; and even if 
a proper text-book were provided, the High School is better 
fitted to stimulate interest by drawing vivid pictures of men and 
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events than it is to explain the tendency which those events il- 
lustrate. Any boy of average intelligence can be roused by the 
story of Marathon and of Cannae, by the career of Alcibiades 
or of Scipio, but, as Aristotle says, ‘‘the very young are incapable 
of understanding general ideas;” hardly in the University, cer- 
tainly not before his entrance into it, is the average Canadian fit 
to penetrate to the inner shrine of history, and to see the stream 
upon whose surface the greatest man is swept helplessly along. 

But I shall leave these general considerations, and attempt 
to give a more definite outline of a course which, though far from 
perfect, would at least be an improvement upon our present 
system. Inthe first place History should be taught systemati- 
cally, and not in occasional digressions, however interesting. 
Lectures should be given at least once a week, in which on the 
one hand reference should be madc to the historical authors who 
are included in the classical course; and which, on the other, 
would enable the classical professor to read those authors, 
from the literary and philological standpoints, instead of being 
compelled, as at present, to hover between different and often 
discordant points of view, to the no small disadvantage of both; 
a method which in another branch of the subject reaches its 
climax of absurdity by forcing us to read Aristotle as part, not of 
the Philosophical course, but of the Classical. 

The lecturer should begin with some account of Homeric 
Greece, and of that brilliant Achaean civilisation which had its 
centre at Mycenae, and of which such interesting relics are still 
being discovered. Though we are in the dark on many points, 
we know for certain that from about the Sixteenth to the Twelfth 
Century B.C. a powerful race with many oriental characteristics 
held sway in the eastern part of the Peloponnesus, and 
that thev were in close commercial connection with Asia 
Minor and with Egypt. Some passing reference should 
be made to the land of the Nile, which, though lying 
apart from the main stream of ancient civilisation, possesses a 
charm and a mystery which even Cook’s excursions cannot stale. 
Passing rapidly over the Dorian migration, the planting of 
colonies in the eighth century, and the age of the tyrants, we 
come to the Persian invasion. Of this, and of the succeeding 
hundred years, a lengthy account is usually given; but it should 
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certainly be prefaced by some slight description of the successive 
empires which rose and fell in the fertile region between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and of the elaborate system of govern- 
ment built up by Darius Hystaspes, called by his subjects 
o xdzyios, the petty trader, but in reality one of the greatest 
organisers of ancient times. I may here suggest that as Ancient 
History becomes, as it is bound to do, more and more sepa- 
rated from the course in pure Classics, it should not remain 
solely in the hands of the Professors of Latin and Greek, but 
should comprise lectures on the Oriental monarchies by those 
who have the most intimate acquaintance with the subject. The 
triumph of Macedon is usually studied in some detail, but here 
the knowledge of most of us stops. Of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, of his far-reaching plans for the consolidation of his vast 
empire, of the kingdoms of his successors the Diadochi, the 
student of Honour Classics need know, and usually does know, 
nothing. Even in that part to which sufficient attention is paid, 
too much time is spent in narrating the long border scuffle of 
Athens against Sparta and Thebes, and too little in explaining 
the inner structure of the zoiec, that marvellous organism which 
even Aristotle, the tutor of Alexander, considered tédog zis 
avycapxecas, the absolutely final and complete form of civic organi- 
sation. No man’s welfare is enhanced, either in this world or 
in the next, by knowing who hoisted the shield from the walls of 
Athens after the battle of Marathon, or why Pleistoanax did not 
advance further than the Thriasian Plain, but it is of very great 
importance to know what form of government produced the 
greatest statesmen, poets and philosophers whom the world has 
known. It is the constitutional, not the political history of 
Athens which is of such great importance, though to a certain 
extent they are inseparable. In the hundred and fifty years 
which followed the battle of Salamis Athens passed from aris- 
tocracy through various stages of democracy to the rule of the 
city mob in its most absolute form. At the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war the people were controlled by a great and 
philosophic statesman ; in twenty-five years they had sunk so low. 
that at the trial of the six generals the only man who dared to 
resist their desire for blood was met by the cry that it was 
‘monstrous for any one to attempt to hinder the people from 
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doing whatsoever they desired.’’’ All through the fourth cen- 
tury this decay went on, and the triumph of Macedon, mourned 
over by so many, was really a glorious and benign necessity. 
At present we study it in the speeches of Demosthenes, and 
derive therefrom a wholly distorted view. We cannot refuse our 
admiration to the great orator; it is impossible not to wish that 
there had been another termination to the battle of Chaeronea, 
where the improved armour of the Macedonians and the superior 
generalship of Philip triumphed over the dogged courage of 
Thebes and the sprightly valour of Athens, and ‘‘ the liberties ot 
Greece were buried in the graves’ of the fallen.”” But it is 
equally impossible to refuse our sympathy to the Scotch Jacobites; 
and we must remember that the devotion of Demosthenes, like 
that of the Jacobites, was given to a lost cause and an outworn 
ideal. This isthe really important point in the career of Philip; 
not the maze of intrigues by which he gained a footing in central 
Greece, over which so much valuable time has been wasted. 
Chaeronea was not “ fatal to liberty ;” on that hard fought field 
Greece died to live; the free city life of Athens passed away, 
and in so doing produced much fruit ; the conquests of Alexander 
carried Hellenic civilisation over Asia to the banks of the Indus, 
and made easy the work done afterwards by Rome. To the 
student of Political Science Alexander and his successors, usually 
so neglected, are interesting because under them for the first 
time a modus vivendi—somewhat external it is true—was found 
between the city-state and empire. Alexander himself, and his 
successors, the Seleucids and Ptolemies, were great founders of 
cities, from which Greek culture flowed far and wide. Of 
Alexandria and of Pergamus most of us have heard, but it may 
surprise some to know that Kandahar and Tashkent owe their 
origin to the Macedonian conqueror. 

Meanwhile in the west, under the presiding genius of Rome, 
the city-state was expanding in other directions. After a long 
struggle waged against enemies both within and without, the 
Republic became ruler of Latium, then of Italy, and then of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In narrating this conquest much 
more attention than is now paid should be given to Carthage and 
to Sicily. While we are lamentably ignorant of the great 
Phoenician colony, yet from our fragmentary knowledge of 
its opulence, its grisly religion, and of the long political strug- 
gle between the peace-loving merchants, and the ambitious 
House of Barca, a fascinating and instructive picture could be 
drawn. One or two lectures should be given to Sicily, the great 
outpost of Greek civilisation in the west. Events now move 
quickly. Masters of the civilised world, the Romans were 
confronted in its acutest form with the problem which 
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Alexander, if he had lived, would have had to face, that of 
reconciling empire with liberty. How vast that problem is 
Englishmen and Americans who have a consciousness of their 
birth-right do not need to be told. Cicero, whose career would 
be more intelligible if his readers would bear in mind that a man 
may be a social parasite and yet a true and even devoted states- 
man, had but the most superficial insight into its difficulties ; 
Caesar saw it, and solved it by cutting the Gordian knot. ‘And 
yet, though Rome sacrificed liberty to empire, she found a not 
wholly inadequate substitute for it in the elaborate system of 
municipal organisation which she devised and perfected. Thus, 
whereas Athens had proved unequal to her task, and Alexander 
had found but a superficial solution, Rome succeeded in widening 
her bonds till ‘‘ civis Romanus” and ‘‘ citizen of the world ” 
became synonymous. The possession of Roman franchise was 
the boast of every free man, from the snows of the Grampians to 
the desert sands of Africa, from the Loire and the Dordogne to 
the Tigris and the Euphrates ; the Roman genius for compromise 
succeeded in enlarging the city state, while yet retaining its 
essential features, until the Gallic poet of the fifth century could 
Say: 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam, 

Profuit invitis, te dominante, capi ; 

Dumque affers victis patril consortia juris, 

Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat. 


(Out of many nations thou hast made a single country ; that 
which was once a world has now become a city.) 


Thus the many rivers end at last in the great sea. ‘‘ To the 
historian Rome must ever be the central city of this earth. 
Rome is the true microcosm.” (F. Harrison.) It Is true that 
even this reconciliation was in the end found imperfect. The 
municipal system gradually changed from a blessing into a curse ; 
the Roman stock wore itself out; all the horrors of the  bar- 
barian invasions were not too heavy a price to pay for the in- 
fusion of fresh blood into the exhausted civilisation of Europe. 
The rulers of India are still toiling at the same problem which 
perplexed Alexander and Octavian, and unless like Froude we 
take counsel of despair, and declare that no solution can be 
found, we cannot do better than study the record of their partial 
successes and final failure. 


I have omitted in this sketch much that is of interest. The 
lecturer would be compelled to speak, however briefly, of the 
vast system of municipal government built up by Rome, and of 
the cruder but not less interesting fabric devised by Athens, with 
its curious medley of family, social and religious ties; nor could 
he neglect the Gracchan agitation, which shows so clearly the 
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results of absentee landlordism, the problem of large estates 
versus peasant proprietorship, and which proves to all time the 
folly of violent and hasty legislation based on abstract principles, 
even when the principles are in themselves sound, and the evils 
which cry for remedy are flagrant and admitted by all thinking 
men. Many such points will occur to the most casual student ; 
but what I have tried to illustrate is the necessity of seeing each 
peridd in relation to that out of which it sprang and that into 
which it developed. The Gracchi were not isolated portents, 
but the products of the wars of the previous century, and of the 
social conditions which these had brought about; while both the 
social reformers and the demagogues of the next century look 
back to them as to their fathers after the spirit; Sulla was pro- 
duced by the inevitable recoil from the blatant democracy into 
which the Gracchan zeal for reform degenerated ; everything was 
what it was because of something else ; no one link in the chain 
can be separated from the others. Even if the glance which we 
are allowed at the great stream of tendency be but fleeting, such 
a glance is far better than to content ourselves with analysing 
the animalculae contained ina few buckets of water drawn almost 
at random. As well try to judge of a house from a specimen 
brick as attempt to understand History, whether ancient or 
modern, by studying a few isolated periods. 
W. L. GRANT. 


THE ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 





The programme of the seventh Conference, which begins 

February 13th, 18g9, at 3 p.m., is as follows :— 
MONDAY. 

3 p.m.—Interpretation of modern life by modern poets. Prof. 
Cappon. Discussion led by Professor Dyde and John Marshall, M.A. 

8 p.m.— The relation of the pulpit to political and social life, and 
to the press as the principal exponent of modern life. Papers by 
Rev. D. C. Hossack, LL.B., and John Cameron, Esq., Editor Lon- 
don Advertiser. Discussion led by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas, Peck, 
Currie and Thompson. 

TUESDAY. 

10-12 a.m.—Isaiah and Micah. .Paper by Rev. W. G. Jordan. 
Discussion led by the Rev. Messrs. Hutcheon and J. R. Fraser. 

Nvon.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. Professor Watson on 
‘* Philo and the New Testament.” 

3 p-m.—The Church in the 4th century. Prof. Glover. Discus- 
sion led by the Rev. Herbert Symonds. (Read The Arian Contro- 
versy by Gwatkin.) 

4.30 p.m,—Business meeting of the Conference. 
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8 p.m.—The outlook for the Canadian nation. Rev. S. G. 
Bland. The message of the Church to Canada and the Empire. 
The Principal. Discussion led by Professors Shortt and Goodwin, 
and N. R. Carmichael, M.A. 

WEDNESDAY. 

10-12 a.m.—Prophecy in the 7th century B.c. Paper by Rev. A. 
Laird. Discussion led by the Rev. Messrs. Houston, Moore and 
Jordan. 

Noon.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. , 

3 p-m.—Interpretation of modern life by modern poets. Prof. 
Cappon. Discussion led by George Mitchell, M.A. 

8 p.m.-—-The new Anthrepology and its bearing on the work of 
the Christian preacher. Papers by Rev. Dr. Begg and Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Tavish. Discussion led by Rev. John Millar and Prof. Ross. 

THURSDAY. 

10 12 a.m.—The Prophet Jeremiah. Paper by Rev. John Millar. 
Discussion led by the Rev. Messrs. Neil McPherson, W. G. Jordan 
and S. G. Bland. 

Noon.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. 

3 p.m.—The Church in the 4th century. Professor Glover. 
Discussion led by the Rev. H. Symonds. 

8 p.m.—Ritschlianism ; paper by Rev. Mr. Scott. The History 
of Christian Doctrine to the Council of Nice; paper by Rev. John 
Hay. Discussion led by Rev. Messrs. R. Laird and R. J. Craig. 
(Books to be read: Ritschl’s Instruction in the Christian Religion. 
Harnack, vol. I.) 


4 


FRIDAY. 

10-12 a.m.—The Psalter, Books IV and V._ Rev. Dr. Milligan. 
Discussion led by Rev. Messrs. McGillivray and James A. Grant. 
(300k to be read: The Origin of the Psalter, by Cheyne). 

Noon.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. 

3 pem.—The Church in the 4th century. Professor Glover. 
Discussion led by Rev. H. Symonds and R. Laird. 

8 p.m.—The relations between Legislation and Morality. Paper 
by A. Haydon, M.A. Discussion led by Professors Shortt and Dyde. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





“To the ordinary Briton the Frenchman has always been 
more or less of an enigma. The Frenchman, on the con- 
trary, quite understands the Englishman. He is 

a crass blockhead, to whom Fortune, with singu- 

larly bad taste, has taken a fancy. 

To the stolid male Anglo-Saxon the Frenchman seems to be 
Particularly womanish. He is gossipy, fickle, excitable and, in 
crises, hysterical. He is unable to conduct a calm and sustained 
argument on any vital question. However high the plane on 


French Charactet istics 
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which the discussion opens, it is apt to descend rapidly to per- 
sonalities, bad names, incoherent rage and affairs of honour. In 
their anger the distinction between Frenchman and Englishman 
is particularly noticeable. When in a passion the Englishman 
stamps about swearing with shocking coarseness and virulence ; 
the Frenchman gesticulates wildly, rapidly becomes incoherent, 
and finally dissolves in tears, bereft of utterance. Major Mar- 
chand, of Fashoda fame, assures his countrymen that on learning 
of the Dreyfus affair and the slur cast upon the army, he and 
his companions burst into tears and were unable to speak to each 
other for a day and a half. Quite possibly they were not so 
severely affected, but it 1s significant that such an expression of 
feeling was considered highly proper and patriotic. But the 
most important characteristic of all, as affecting the national and 
political stability of France, is the tendency to exaggerate the 
personal element in every affair, public or private. ‘‘ Measures, 
not men,” was a prominent maxim of English political life in the 
eighteenth century, not now so commonly heard because less 
needed. In France practice exemplifies just the opposite maxim, 
hence the French have never been able to crystallize their po- 
litical life round definite principles, or confine themselves to two 
strong political parties, the only machinery by which a responsi- 
ble parliamentary system can be managed. France is always at 
the mercy of the hero of the hour. Asin Athens of old, the great 
man must either be made absolute ruler or banished the country. 
What has oftenest saved France in the past century, and may 
save her again to-day, is the rarity with which she produces the 
masterful mind in public life. The French Revolution itself was 
a series of coups d’etat, separated by personal despotisms ending 
with that of Napoleon. In recent years we all remember the 
Boulanger episode, and now we have the Dreyfus affair, on quite 
a different plane it is true, but equally personal from beginning 
toend. Though originally a minor public matter, yet from the 
personal facination in it we find it now with such an enlarging 
vortex that the army, the courts, the government, and even the 
constitution are being dragged into it. What will be the ulti- 
mate outcome of this affair depends more upon the personal 
qualities of One or two individuals than upon the political system 
or any broad basis of national stability. 


The French temperament being what it is, the Fashoda in- 

The Fashoda Incident C1dent presented several features of peculiar dan- 
ger to the peace of the world, and exposed a lack 

of wisdom on the part of a number of British politicians and a 
section of the British press. By a conjunction of events unfor- 
tunate for France, the Marchand expedition arrived in the 
Soudan just at the wrong moment. France, it is true, had been 
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warned off from that region, but the warning rested upon a very 
questionable basis, which Lord Salisbury afterwards wisely pre- 
mitted to lapse, once he had secured a really valid one. Britain 
herself has not often paid timorous respect to such warnings. 
By conquest the whole of that southern region had undoubtedly 
been lost to Egypt for more than thirteen years. The title 
of the Mahdi and his successors to the country was as good as 
that of any European power to the greater part of its colonial 
empire. If, then, France could capture and occupy part of that 
territory, it would have been very difficult for England to prove 
a better title; and it might have been excusable for her able 
editors and newer diplomacy statesmen to rage after the manner 
of the heathen or of her disappointed rivals as matters actually 
turned out. But before France had been able to establish her 
claim, England, wearing the mask of Egypt, had utterly de- 
molished the ruling power, and, by direct right of conquest, suc- 
ceeded to the whole domain. By this stroke the only possible 
basis for a French claim had become England’s, and to the 
French was left the barren satisfaction of finding a cathartic ex- 
pression for their feelings. That the British need not have 
grudged them. 


Finding themselves in a very awkward position without any 
valid excuse for maintaining it, the question for the French 
government was simply this, How can we retreat without sacri- 
ficing the national honour in general, the honour of the army in 
particular, and the sensibilities of the people as represented by 
their various organs of utterance? The French government, it- 
self, occupying no very stable position, naturally temporized, 
shuffled, and quite generally sparred for wind. The French 
press, largely of a sensational and irresponsible character, re- 
cognizing the opportunity of doing some grandiloquent patriotic 
writing, and incidentally earning an honest penny, launched out 
with a largeness and vigour that promised a rapid exhaustion of 
the new vein which had been opened. But while the French 
might be expected to cover their retreat in this fashion, the 
British had no occasion to reply in their equivalents. All that 
was required of.Britain was a calm, dignified and firm statement 
of her position, with an insistence on the unconditional with- 
drawal of the French expedition, followed by a polite, patient, 
but steady refusal to recede from that position. The public con- 
tributions of Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery, as re- 
presenting the Liberal party, were at once timely, dignified, and 
in keeping with the policy just outlined as showing that the 
nation was a unit in the matter. But the threats and bluster 
with which a portion of the responsible British press assailed 
France, and the public utterances of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
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Michael Hicks-Beach, and the belated effort of Sir Ed. Monson, 
ambassador to Paris, were worse than uncalled for. They added 
no weight to the British position, but rather weakened it, while 
they were particularly galfing to the French national pride, 
which is abnormally sensitive. They gave a welcome excuse to 
the theatrical French journalists to goad their jaded muse to 
further hysterical efforts to inflame the public. These are the 
incidents which will undoubtedly rankle in the French mind when 
the main incident has been forgotten, and will be cherished for 
revenge at some future opportunity. 


Despite the warnings and protests of a numerous and excep- 

U. S. Imperialism ; tionally intelligent section of the American people, 
Economic. the United States seems to be pretty definitely com- 
mitted to a policy of territorial expansion. That the world will 
gain in consequence Is certain, not because the imperialists are 
the wiser, more capable, or more philanthropic element, but 
because the burden of ensuring the establishment and preserva- 
tion of a tolerable if not ideal administration of the new depend- 
encies, will fall largely upon the shoulders of the section which is 
now protesting vigorously against the assumption of the national 
burden. Whether the United States itself will benefit to any 
great extent is much less certain. Economically the direct and 
immediate result will be the expenditure of millions of wealth 
with little or no return. In time, however, the opportunity 
which will be afforded for the fuller development of these richly 
endowed regions, through the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment and the protection of legal rights, will lead to the produc- 
tion of far more wealth than will be expended by the United 
States government. What proportion of that return will go to 
American citizens and what to others is quite another question. 
It is a much-disputed point in England itself as to whether she 
has gained or lost, from a purely economic point of view, by her 
colonial expansion. As regards direct returns she has doubtless 
lost; but taking indirect returns into consideration she has 
unquestionably gained. Her gain lay in the joint stimulus and 
outlet afforded by colonial expansion particularly in the two 
typical regions of America and India. England was drawn out 
of herself, her latent energies were stirred and new fields were 
opened for her capital investrnents. Once fairly launched, how- 
ever, British enterprise forgot the flag and roamed the world a 
free lance. Her trade and capital called for protection from the 
home government only where local protection was not good, and 
here is the explanation of all Britain’s recent expansion. In 
those parts of her empire where Britain still controls the fiscal 
system she holds her economic advantage only as she holds it in 
the rest of the world, save Canada, by proving her superiority in 
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a free field. At the same time her free ports afford valuable 
markets to the rest of the world, so that Britain’s gain is the 
world’s gain also. 

I have said that Britain’s modern colonial expansion has 
been undertaken chiefly for the purpose of giving security to 
investment and trade, and in that sense only does trade follow 
the flag. If, now, the United States will aid in this good work 
by undertaking the task of giving a strong and stable government 
to the well endowed but frightfully mismanaged Spanish colonies, 
the advantage to British trade and capital will be practically as 
great as though Britain herself held them, while she will escape 
the burden of governing and defending them. The situation 
simply reduces itself to this: The United States becomes for 
the world administrator of the late Spanish cclonies, and in 
return for the outlay involved gets a position of added importance 
in the world’s council and in her owneyes. The profit to private 
and corporate enterprise in the new field will, however, go to 
that nation which can best take advantage of the opening. 
While the whole commercial worid will have its share, yet, con- 
sidering the recent growth of American industry and the stimulus 
to commerce which the mere sentiment of extended empire will 
give, the indications are that the greater part of the West Indian 
trade and a large share of the Philippine trade will fall to the 
Americans, while the lion’s share of the new capitalist investment 
will belong to Britain. It may be marked that Britain’s interest 
in the world is becoming more that of the investor than of the 
simple trader, hence the close community of interest between 
Britain and the United States, the rising commercial power. 
Another interesting feature of the economic situation is the effect 
likely to be produced on the internal economic policy of the 
United States. Notwithstanding the strong protectionist ideas 
of the present adtninistration and political majority, it appears 
that the opposite policy is to be adopted with reference to the 
new possessions. This strange inconsistency ts the more remark- 
able since the millions expended, partly in conqucring, partly in 
purchasing the colonial empire would seem to afford consci- 
entious protectiontsts an unanswerable argument in favour 
of making the colonies directly profitable to the mother country. 
Thev do not even pay Canada the slight compliment of copying 
her preferential tariff idea. Some day, however, when the 
Americans wake up to the necessity of binding the empire more 
closely together, they may recognize the wisdom of our course, 
and by tariff manipulation wisely prevent ourselves and the rest 
of the world from alienating the commercial affections of their 
colonial empire. Meantime very subtle argument will be required 
to justify the policy of the open door abroad and the closed door 
at home. 
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Of quite another character is the question as to the political 
and social effects upon the Republic of the new 
imperial policv. In this respect the experiment 
upon which the United States is entering will be 
watched with the greatest interest by all students of politics 
theoretical or practical. That the Americans will ultimately 
succeed, though not without blunders by the way, there is not 
the slightest doubt. A country which has tried so many social 
and political experiments, and scored so many successes, in addi- 
tion to surviving So many failures—the great majority of experi- 
ments being failures—is not going to make shipwreck of itself 
_overa new attempt at administration outside its own borders. 
Its national machinery, however, is fitted for domestic not for 
imperial service. In the system of territorial administration ap- 
plied to the newer parts of its own country, it has but the rudi- 
ments of that new administrative system which must be framed 
for the dependencies. in this new field the Americans already 
recognize that they must closely study British models; though 
they will find there no exact parallels to their own problems. 
As regards the natives to be dealt with the example of India will 
be instructive ; while in the case of the colomal Spanish element 
they have much the same problem as the English had in French 
Canada or themselves in Louisiana. In studying these situa- 
tions they will find as much to avoid as to imitate. That an im- 
portant section of the American people is prepared, with a due 
sense of responsibility, to attack these problems in an honest and 
painstaking spirit is already evident. Whether the administra- 
tion of the new regions Is entrusted to competent hands or not, 
the results will be subjected to an intelligent and searching criti- 
cism which ts bound to have its effect in the long run. We must 
not, however, overlook the danger that a certain line of criticism 
is likely to be more independent and conscientious than wise. 
Much of Britain’s colonial administration is anything but right- 
eous when judged from the standpoint of the domestic non-con- 
formist conscience. It violates many sacred notions as to the 
fundamental rights of man, but it is a much more successful ad- 
ministration and in the end com monly more humane, if less 
self-consistent, than many intermediate forsas of Sritish rule 
having much more of the home ideal in them but not the home 
results. 

In sending out their coionial officials the Americans must 
not permit any copies of the Declaration of Independence, or any 
similar literature, to be included in their baggage. All those 
beautiful idealizations of American democracy, whether in prose 
or verse, whether delivered from Fourth of July barrel heads or 
thanksgiving pulpits, must be reverently if they hke but firmly 
placed in the background, for they have no longer to deal with 
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that noblest product of humanity, the American amalgam, but 
in the language of the pious Bishop Heber, they are going 


‘‘ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man ts vile.” 


In fact, the unwisdom of sending as governors ignorant but well 
intentioned philanthropists could only be exceeded by sending 
mercenary and conscienceless political bosses. But the drawing 
of the American national life out cf its self-centred absorption 
may greatly stimulate self-discipline. It was England’s colonial 
experience In its reflex action which did more than anything to 
raise British political life from the stagnant corruption of the 
eighteenth century to its present condition. So we may hope 
that the new factor introduced into American poltics may serve 
to rouse the nation to a higher sense of responsibility and give 
an increased range to that wise and independent criticism of 
their own political and social life to which an increasing number 
of the better element have lately given expression. 


Notwithstanding the high. position which Canada ts supposed 
to hold in the British Ernpire it is worthy of notice 
that, with the exception of the two great Canadian 
railroads and the national, provincial and civic bor- 
rowings, but little mnterest is taken in the Canadian field for 
investwent by the English financial papers. The chief of them, 
The léconomist, which treats so fully of Australian, New Zealand, 

African, Indian and South American affairs, vad has its weekly 
letter fiom the United States and the leading countries of 
Europe, rarely refers to anything Canadian, and then usually in 
a sharply critical vein. Asa matter of fact Canada has not been 
the grave of more private British capital than several of the 
other important colonies. But while the others have balanced 
their failures by a number of brilliant successes Canada has been 
the scene of several monumental failures and no striking success. 
The G.T.R. alone, with over one hundred and fifteen millions of 
dead loss to the British investor, has long been a colossal spectre 
warning off all but the most adventurous. Many other promising 
enterprises in the same line, including the Tupper ship ratiway, 

in mines, lands, factories, etc., riche be given which have 
resulted in the flattest and most unromantic failures. This 
experience being so common, manv Cana Jians have come to 
regard theloss of British money in the country in a very matter- 
of-tact way accompanied by the soothing reflection that England 
is such a rich country that it will never feel it  /E-ngland may 
indeed survive, but Canada in the end suffers much. Those who 
have gone to England to float Canadian enterprises know how 
well the skilled British investor has laid the Canadian experience 
to heart. But while the regular money market is hard to tempt 
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with Canadian ventures there is a miscellaneous and ill-informed 
investing public in Britain which. notwithstanding the experience 
and information at their disposal, is remarkably gullible, as the 
Balfour, Barnato and Hooley careers amply testify. A favourite 
system of commercial finance with Barnato and Hooley and their 
imitators may be summarized as follows: A central company is 
first organized with varied and indefinite powers, some of which it 
may attempt to work out. But its chief function is to float a 
series of secondary companies to take over and work up particu- 
lar sections of its own field. A considerable portion of the shares 
of each dependent company is retained by the promoting com- 
pany as its share of the profits, and the remainder Js offered for 
subscription to furnish the capital for the enterprise. But the 
chief bait for the unwary is that, in offering shares for subscrip- 
tion, the shareholders of the organizing company are given a 
preference, which usually produces the desired impression that 
the prospects of the new company areso good that its promoters 
desire to retain as much as possible of its stock. The privileged 
shareholders take stock liberally, not to hold of course, but to 
sell at the enhanced price produced by their carefully planned 
anxiety to secure the shares. Now we are sorry to observe that 
several corporations of this nature have been organized to operate 
in Canadian mining regions. It is observable, too, that the front 
pages of their prospectuses are decorated with names, the com- 
mercial value of which, as bait, the gifted Mr. Hooley thoroughly 
appreciated. The skilful manipulation of Mr. Ogilvie in connec- 
tion with another company is a further instance of the ability and 
enterprise which go to the making of a modern prospectus, and 
which are too frequently found nowhere else in the undertaking. 
The extent of Mr. Ogilvie’s indiscretion in this particular instance 
has yet to be learned. Thiere is little, however, in the recent 
resurrection of British interest in Canadian investments to justify 
our self-congratulations that we have at last lived down the past 
reputation of the country and that the British capitalist is about 
to give us his well-founded confidence. 

As the above goes to press there comes to hand the last 
number of The Economist with the first of a series of articles on 
the mines of British Columbia by its special mining commis- 
sioner. We shall refer again to the interesting impressions made 
upon this independent expert ; suffice it to say that his first letter 
quite confirms the impression given. British Cokimbta, he 
finds, has inuch mineral wealth, but ‘‘the English floated 
British Columbian companies to date are a poor selection.” 
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oloy ps etdss tocwdTov zat yoddov. Julian, Epistle 65. 
NE of her most illustrious sons has called Oxford the home 
of lost causes and impossible beliefs, and whether this be 
true or not the possibility of its being true is not the least of her 
charms. For it is one of the amiable traits in man’s nature to 
love what is old for its own sake. Our affection for progress is 
not always utterly disinterested, but the love of the past is the 
purest of passions. And we are so made, or many of us are, 
that we love the old the more because it is the lost cause. It 
may be a weakness, but it is a gentle weakness. Yet it is apt to 
mislead us, as great passions do, and we sometimes allow age 
and defeat to obscure in our lost cause or our fallen hero features 
that would repel us ina triumph. Thus in some measure has it 
come about that there is a kindly feeling for Julian beyond what 
his worth really merits, and it is reinforced by the malignity 
and hatred with which ecclesiastical writers have, or are sup- 
posed to have, pursued his memory. The tradition grew that he 
was a champion of reason and enlightenment against the crudity 
and darkness of Christianity, and indeed these words are prac- 
tically Julian’s own. But the reason and enlightenment of which 
he thought and wrote would have seemed to many who have ad- 
mired him for their sake as crude and foolish as the dogmas of 
the Church against which he protested. 
The Julian of the eighteenth century is, after all, as far re- 
moved from the truth as the monster drawn by theological spite, 
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and interesting as both may be as creatures of the imagination, the 
real Julian is more interesting, because, as is often the case with 
real people, a more complicated character. He mocked at Moses 
and blasphemed Jesus, but he was not a free thinker. He was 
hated as a persecutor, though again and again he declares his 
wish and his intention to maintain religious freedom. Many 
rulers have upheld religion, very few have been so deeply con- 
scious of divine guidance or so utterly dependent upon it as he. 
For most men the religion of Christ seems to supply the closest, 
the most vital and the most absorptive communion with the di- 
vine; to some it has seemed to draw too much upon faith. But 
Julian decided it was a cold, an external thing that cut a man 
away from heaven and left him godless in a godless world. For 
some it has been a divine alchemy transmuting everything 
it touched to gold. For Julian it did the reverse, and for the gold 
of Homer and Plato offered the lead of Matthew and Luke. It 
was a blight upon the Greek spirit which had given life to the 
world for a thousand years. We can now see that this Greek 
spirit had died long since a natural death, but the Greeks of 
Julian’s day fondly hoped it was living in them still, and Julian 
voices the horror with which they began to feel the chill of death 
and the natural, if rather irrational, hatred they felt for what 
they supposed to be its cause. 

‘‘Draw me as you have seen me,”’ wrote Julian to a painter. 
In one way this is easy to do, for few men have ever let mankind 
see into their inmost feelings as he did; but it 1s difficult, too, 
for the atmosphere in which he lived was not ours, and many 
things look strange to-day which were not felt to be unnatural 
then. Zeus and Athene are not now, and we can only with 
diticulty conceive them ever to have been for thinking men, 
even with all the generous allowances philosophers might make, a 
possible alternative to Christ. Yet are they stranger than 
Krishnu and Kali? Is it not possible to-day for a man to halt 
between two opinions in India, and find in the philosophy or 
theosophy of thirty centuries of Hinduism an attraction which 
may outweigh Christianity? When we think of the age of 
Julian we must never forget that the Brahmo-Somaj exists to- 
day. 

The fourth century saw the last great persecution of the 
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Church end in failure, and the new religion recognized and 
honoured by Constantine. With him a new spirit came into the 
Roman Empire. Hitherto so long as a man did a loyal citizen’s 
duty, the State did not intervene to regulate his belief. But 
now Constantine, weary of the civil disorder the Arian quarrel 
made at Alexandria and then communicated to other places as 
the infection spread, called a council of the Church and invited 
them to decide what the Christian faith was, and he would then 
see to it himself that there should be no more quarrelling 
about it. He was, however, disappointed, for the quarrels 
went on, and when he died in 337 they were still unsettled. 
Whatever might have been Constantine’s own religious position, 
his son’s was clear. Constantius carried to the inevitable halt- 
ing place the theory that a man’s belief is the State’s concern. 
He did not aim at reconciling the factions for the sake of con- 
cord, but at converting them all to his belief. His aim was that 
of Justinian or Henry VIII—to dictate to his realm what it was 
to believe. This affected Christians at once, and signs were not 
lacking that the heathen ere long must in their turn be Arian, 
Semi-Arian or Nicene, as the ruler might require. 

Constantine left behind three sons and a number of nephews 
and other relatives, but whether the deed was the army’s, done 
to secure ‘‘ the seed of Constantine ’’—a phrase a man might 
conjure with at this time—or whether it was the work of Con- 
stantius, this great family was thinned down, and the sons of 
Constantine were left to rule the world alone. Two only of their 
cousins survived, the sons of their father’s half-brother, Gallus 
and Julian. Gallus was thought to be so ill as to render murder 
unnecessary, and Julian was so small—six years old—as to be 
overlooked. It was a dark beginning fora life, like ‘‘ the un- 
speakable tale from some tragedy”’ rather than the record of a 
Christian house, and Julian lays the guilt on Constantius, ‘‘ the 
kindest of men.” (Ep. Ath. 270 C.) In later days Constantius, 
who had a conscience too, looked upon his childlessness as 
Heaven’s criticism of his deed, but it did not keep him from 
wishing to add Julian to the list of the slain. 

Julian was left to the care of his kinsman, the great Semi- 
Arian Bishop of Constantinople, Eusebius of Nicomedeia,* and 


“Amm. Marc. xxil, 9, 4. 
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of a eunuch Mardonius, who had been his mother’s tutor. 
Some have tried to lay on Eusebius and others of his party the 
blame of Julian’s Hellenism, but this seems unjust. Great eccle- 
siastical statesmen have rarely, perhaps, the leisure to teach 
little boys, and whatever leisure and inclination Eusebius may 
have had to teach Julian, he died when his charge was nine 
years old. Mardonius had been reared by Julian’s grandfather 
and was a faithful servant who watched well over the boy. He 
had a passion for Homer and Greek literature*, and when the 
lad would ask leave to go to races or anything of the kind, the 
old man would refer him to the 23rd of the Iliad and bid him find 
his races there. To him Julian may have owed in some measure 
his life-long love of Homer. Thus from the nursery the old 
order had laid its charm upon him. 

A sudden edict from Constantius removed his two cousins to 
a rather remote place in Cappadocia. Macellum has been 
described as a castle or a palace. Very probably it was both. 
Julian makes out, when he is attacking Constantius’ memory, 
that there he and his brother were shut off from schools, com- 
panions and training suitable to their age and rank (Ep. Ath. 
271), but from another source we learn it was a place with a 
magnificent palace, baths, gardens and perpetual springs, where 
he enjoyed the attention and dignity his rank deserved, and had 
the literary and gymnastic training usual for youths of his age. 
(Sozomen V. il, g.) Of course he would have no noble com- 
panions save his brother, but this was inevitable. Constantius 
seems to have meant to keep them in reserve, out of his way 
and safe from plotters who might make tools of them, but still 
available and properly trained in case of his needing them him- 
self. Later on it was easy to represent these years at Macellum 
as bleak exile. 


As to Gallus, Julian says that ‘‘if there were anything 


*For Mardonius see Misopogon, 352 A. Hewas a Hellenized Scythian, and 
perhaps it was in some measure due to him that Julian was so entirely out of touch 
with Latin literature, but the Greek sophists with whom he consorted were of one 
mind in neglecting Latin. If Epistle 55 be written from Gaul or the West, 
as I think, we have Julian's views on the tongue half his Empire used—almost 


his only allusion to Latin-—playful no doubt -—Th O€ ed, gt xae gexyot pny 
iq tas ’ yy 7 s ‘ Py - , ‘ ‘ 
Eikqnan, Gavudzeu dev otws éopsy dxjefsnsavwpsvoe Oca Ta 
Loeped. Constantine, on the other hand, addressed the Nicene Council (mainly 


Eastern and Greek-speak:ng Bishops) in Latin, but when presiding over the de- 
bates he intervened in Greek. (buseb. Vita Constantini, iii, 13.) 
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savage and rough that afterwards appeared in his character” (and 
it seems generally agreed that there was a good deal) ‘‘it de- 
veloped from this long residence in the mountains.”’ Whether 
Gallus would have done better in Constantinople is very doubt- 
ful. Nero, Domitian and Commodus do not seem to have de- 
rived much benefit from the polite atmosphere of Rome. For 
himself, ‘‘the gods kept him pure by means of philosophy,’’* 
and this, I think, implies teachers, for. boys seldom originate in 
philosophy, and in later life Julian’s views were mostly borrowed. 

From Macellum Gallus was summoned to be made Caesar 
by Constantius, to govern Syria in true tyrant fashion, to rouse 
the Emperor’s ill-will, to be recalled and put to death. Julian 
later on tried to make political capital out of his being put to 
death untried, but from the pages of Ammianus Marcellinus we 
learn that whether tried or not (and those were not the days 
when political offenders were over-nicely tried), Gallus richly de- 
served his fate. 

The suspicions of Constantius extended to Julian, and for 
some time he was kept at court under his cousin's eye and 
within reach. But the Empress Eusebia was his friend and 
reconciled her husband to him, and got leave for him to live in 
Athens. For this Julian was always grateful to her memory. 

Julian had spent six years at Macellum, and since then had 
moved about Asia Minor with soine freedom attending the lec- 
tures of great teachers of the day. Some he was forbidden to 
hear, those who knew him evidently not being impressed by any 
great stability in his character. He now went to Athenst and 
revelled in his opportunities of meeting there men whose ac- 
quaintance he counted among the best gifts of life. We have a 
picture of him drawn by his fellow-student, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus,{ which has been described as ‘‘a coarse caricature,” but 
which, nevertheless, seems to me not unlikely to be fairly true 
if a man’s nature does reveal itself in look and gesture. Julian’s 
own writings give us the impression of a fidgetty, nervous tem- 


"Ep. Ath., 272 A. 
+An interesting study of students and professors in the Athens of Julian's day 
will be found in Mr. Capes’ University Life in Ancient Athens (Longmans). He 
brings out the connexion between the city government and the ‘'University," 
* which explains Julian’s addressing his manifesto in 360 ‘‘to the Council and People 
of the Athenians.”’ 
*Cited by Socrates, E.H, iii, 23, 18. 
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perament, and his admirer, Ammianus, tells us a number of 
stories which betray a want of repose. Gregory in Athens re- 
marked (or says he remarked) a certain changeableness and ex- 
citability in him, beside a rather loose-hung neck, twitching 
shoulders, a rolling eye, a laugh uncontrollable and spasmodic, 
a spluttering speech, and an inability to stand or sit without 
fidgetting with his feet*. All these signs seem to point one way, 
and if we realize that his temperament was restless, effervescent 
and emotional, and his training had not been of a kind to cor- 
rect his natural tendency to be nervous and erratic, we may find 
less difficulty in explaining the variety of his religious opinions. 

He enjoyed the student’s life, but he was to be called away 
from it. The exigencies of the Empire had compelled Constan- 
tius to associate Gallus with himself as Caesar, and the fact that 
Gallus had been a failure did not alter the situation. Julian was 
the only available person to fill his place, and Constantius, with 
some constitutional hesitation and reluctance, made him Caesar 
and sent him to Gaul to free the country from German invaders. 
It was an honour Julian could have done without, and as he 
drove back to the palace in his purple robe he kept muttering to 
himself the line of Homer (J/. 5, 83): 

Edhaujse nooguosos Wdvutos xat wotoa xoaTzay. 
Him purple death laid hold on and stern fate. 

The story, told by Ammianus (xv. 8), sums up the situation. 
The scholar is dragged from his study to be invested with the 
purple, which had been his brother’s ruin and may be his own as 
easily, if a eunuch whisper it at the right moment to the sus- 
spicious Constantius ; and he cannot draw back, for stern fate 
wills it so, and all that the purple means is that he will die with 
less leisure for the development of his inner life.t 

So ‘‘torn from the shades of academic calm,” Julian was 
plunged ‘into the dust of Mars’’t in Gaul, at first with but little 
direct responsibility. For this he was very angry with Con- 
stantius, though at the time he could say nothing, and he be- 
lieved (or it was said so) that it was a matter of indifference to 


the Emperor whether he slew the Germans or the Germans slew 


"Sir William Fraser tells us Disraeli's one mark of nervousness as he sat in 
Parliament was a restless crossing, uncrossing and re-crossing of his legs. 


tAmm, Marc. xv, 8, 20: nihil se plus adsecutum quam ut occupatior interiret, 
*Amm, Marc. xvi, I, 5: 
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him, for in either case the Empire would be freed from menace.* 
But, as Sozomen points out, if Constantius had merely wanted 
to kill Julian, he could have done it without marrying his own 
sister to him and putting him in so conspicuous a position. 
Constantius indeed loved to keep things in such a way as to be 
able to have both of two mutually exclusive alternatives but it was 
surely not strange or outrageous of him to entrust only a little 
power to begin with to an untried man. As Julian proved himself 
worthy of more power, and his colleagues shewed themselves unfit 
for it, Constantius gave him more, till he had supreme command 
in Gaul. After his wont, however, he surrounded Julian with 
creatures of his own and withdrew from him almost his only 
friend in the provinces, the trusty Sallust. 

It was not to be expected that Julian would be successful as 
a soldier, but he was. Indeed a modern critic has said with 
some justice that it was only as a soldier that he was great.t 
He was popular with the soldiers, for he would share their priva- 
tions and he led them to victory. He won the regard of the 
Gauls by ridding them of the Germans, and by reducing the 
land tax about 70 per cent., and he had the respect of the Ger- 
mans, for he could beat them in battle and keep his word with 
them when his victory was secure. His ambition was to be like 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,{ and though a very different man, 
he did attain to a certain likeness to him by dint of, honourable 
devotion to duty and the cultivation of the higher life. 

He was too successful in Gaul to retain the good-will of 
Constantius, and the wits of the court amused themselves with 
jokes about the ‘‘ goat ” (in allusion to his beard), the ‘‘ purple 
monkey,’ and the ‘‘Greek professor,’’|| and with darker insinua- 
tions that must ultimately mean death for him. Constantius 
grew nervous, and as war with Persia was imminent, sent to 
Jnlian to demand a considerable number of Gallic troops. Un- 
less Ammianus has made a slip in his dates, there was not time 
enough for the men to reach the seat of war to be available for 

*Zosimus (ill, 1) puts this very amiable suggestion into Eusebia’s mouth ! 

+Boissier La Fin du Paganisme, 1, 138. 

;Amm. Marc., xxii, 54. Anambition avowed likewise by Diocletian. (Hist. 
«lug. M. Antonin, 19). — 

'Amm. Marc., xvil, 11, 1. Capella non homo—loquax talpa—purpurata simia 
—litterio Graecus, 
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the campaign. Whether they were really wanted for the war, 
or the order was sent merely to weaken Julian, it was a blunder. 
He could reply that Gaul could not safely be left without them 
in view of the Germans, and the troops could say, and did say, 
that the terms of their enlistment exempted them from service 
so far from home.* Julian wrote and the troops mutinied, and 
exactly what Constantius was trying to prevent occurred. The 
soldiers hailed Julian Emperor. He was reluctant, but without 
avail. They raised him aloft ona shield, and crown him they 
must and would.t It is interesting to note that, a crown not 
unnaturally not being forthcoming, Julian rejected the first two 
substitutes proposed, a woman’s gold chain and some part of a 
horse’s trappings, but submitted to be crowned with a soldier’s 
bracelet (360 A.D.)+ 

The fatal step was taken, but it is characteristic of the 
Roman Empire, though neither of the men was strictly Roman, 
that though civil war was inevitable, each should go on with the 
work he had in hand for the state. Sulla had not returned to 
deal with his enemies in Italy till he had crushed Mithradates. 
Negotiations, if such they can be called, went on for a while, till 
in 361 the two Emperors marched against each other. They 
never met. Happily for everybody, Constantius died on his 
march, and all Julian had to do was to have him buried. 

Julian was now sole Emperor, and could at last freely avow 
the faith he had held in secret for some years and openly pro- 
ceed with the religious reformation he intended to effect. He 
- could plead the precedents of Constantine and Constantius for 
his attempts to remould the belief of his subjects, and his first 
step was to recall the Nicene bishops his predecessor had 
banished and to proclaim toleration for all religions. 

Before following out the steps of his reformation, it will be 
well to study his own mind and learnif possible how he came to 
change his faith, and what he found in Hellenism that Christi- 
anity could not offer. 

One of the watchwords or catchwords of the Antiochenes 


*Amm. Marc. xx, 4, 4. 

tCf Sulpicius Severus Dial IL( 1) 6,2. Magnum imperium nec sine periculo 
renui nec sine armis potutt retinert. 

‘Amm. Marc, xx, 4,17. primts auspiciis non congruere aptari muliebri mundo. 
The whole affair shews a German rather than a Roman tone prevalent in the army, 
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with which they annoyed Julian was ‘‘Chi and Kappa*’—the 
initial letters of Christ and Constantius, and it has been suggested 
that this same association had helped to drive Julian from the 
‘Church, that Christianity suggested merely Constantius and was 
hateful accordingly. But I do not think that this is reason 
enough, if reason at all, for his change of faith. Julian was a 
man of emotions, so that it is possible that such an association 
may have influenced him, but we hardly find a trace of it in his 
writings or his letters. He would have us believe that from boy- 
hood he had been devoted to King Sun, but this need not mean 
much. No one likes to appear inconsistent, and if we change 
our minds we are apt to try to find some underlying unity which 
shall transform a right-about face to an ordinary and natural 
development. The Church historianst tell us (and I see no rea- 
son for rejecting their testimony because they are Church his- 
torians) that Julian was at one time a reader in the Church, that 
he was devoted to the martyrs and had some notions of monasti- 
cism. It is easy, no doubt, to say these statements are not true, 
but it does not disprove them. The explanation given by their 
authors is that he affected all this zeal as a cloak. Certainly on 
the eve of marching against Constantius he celebrated Epiphany 
in a Christian Church,{ to secure Christian support presumably, 
but I do not think we should explain his early Church views by 
making the charge of hypocrisy. From all we can see of him it 
is clear he had a deeply religious nature, and it is surelv against 
all probability to suppose that it was entirely dormant till 
he attained the light which Hellenism offered. Rather is it likely 
that his early Christianity should be perfervid, that he should 
have a passion for the martyrs and feel a peculiar unction in 
doing his semi-clerical duty as a reader. How came he to 
change ? 

We have seen his early training in Greek literature and the 
effect it had upon an enthusiastic nature. it was with him as 


*Julian Misopogon, 357 A. 

tSocrates e.h. iii, 1, is a long chapter devoted to Julian. A large part of the 
book (iii) concerns him. Similarly Sozomen’s bk v comprises the story of Julian. 
and though not perhaps equal to Socrates, contains some important original matter. 
Theodoret (iii, 28) is a lighter weight. 

*Amm, Marc., xxi, 2, 4. Ut omnes..inliceret, adhaerere cultui Christiano 
fingebut..5..fertarum dite quem celebrantes mense Fanuario Christiani Epiphania 
dictitant, progressus i eorum ccclestam sollemniter numine orato discesstt. 
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with many a good bishop, an abiding possession. It was not 
considered inconsistent for a Christian to be a master in it, in 
fact one of the bitterest complaints Christians made against 
Julian was that he attempted to shut them off from it. Still it is 
a factor inthe case. Then he had had some training in phi- 
losophy, in Plato no doubt. When in 349-50, the years of seclu- 
sion at Macellum were ended, and he was free to choose his 
teachers with one or two exceptions, he was about nineteen years 
of age, well read inthe literature of ancient Greece, and pos- 
sessed with a passion for the Greeks of the great days, such as, 
perhaps, no one to-day can feel, unless his ancestors were 
Jacobite Highlanders. It was a romantic, a_ sentimental 
enthusiasm, and therefore superior to reason. Now he met 
a man whom we may not improperly call his evil genius, 
the theosophist Maximus of Ephesus. Hellenism did not pro- 
duce many martyrs, and an attempt has been made ta beatify 
Maximus to fill the gap, but the true charge on which he was 
put to death, on which, too, Christians were often enough 
put to death, was magic*. Magic may seem to us a harmless 
thing if foolish, but to the Roman government it generally con- 
noted political disaffection. 

There is a fascination for some minds in the occult, and 
Maximus had evidently a magnetic personality. The stories 
vary as to whether Julian hunted him up or he Julian. It is not 
improbable that they mutually attracted one another. Maxi- 
mus at once got an influence over his pupil that time made 
stronger, and to the end of his days Julian had for him a deep 
affection and as deep a respect, almost an awe.t To most minds 
it is inconceivable what attraction Buddhism can have for the 
Western and yet Madame Blavatsky made and kept converts, 
and her influence was apparently as potent after her death as in 
her life. Maximus in like manner completely fascinated Julian, 
and Julian’s enthusiasm for Church work vanished in the glow of 
a new faith. The fervent Evangelical and the ardent agnostic 
not unfrequently make the most. fervent and ardent of Catholics. 
The old religion was not extinct, it had still a thousand glorious 


traditions that linked it to all that was great in the past, it was 
*Amm. Marc, xxix, 1,42. Thecontext implies that it was a political case. 
+His public attentions to Maximus annoyed Ammianus, who sums them up as 
ostentatio intempestiva, Xxil, 7, 3. 
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reinforced by the syncretistic philosophy of later Greece, which 
blended the thought of Hellas, the mysticism of the East and 
the ritual of Egypt in the most charming of mixtures, and in 
Julian’s day it might seem stronger, larger and richer than ever 
before, especially if the believer willed to believe, as Julian did. 
His Christianity had been sincere, if emotional merely, and his 
conversion was genuine, if it too rested chiefly on the emotions. 
He had communion now with Mithras and the gods, he had the 
consciousness of being their prophet and of resting on their sup- 
port, and after all was clear by the death of Constantius, he 
might freely indulge in the most delightful celebrations. 

It will be of interest to read in his own words what his re- 
ligion meant for him. He had gone to Athens already a Hellen 
in heart, and thence he was summoned to Milan, to be made 
Caesar eventually, though this was not quite clear at first. 
‘What floods of tears and what wailings I poured forth,’ he 
writes to the Athenians,* ‘‘ how I lifted up my hands to your 
Acropolis, when this summons came to me, and besought Athenat 
to save her suppliant and not forsake me, many of you saw and 
can testify; and above all the goddess herself, how I asked that I 
might die therein Athens rather than face that journey. That the 
goddess did not betray nor forsake her suppliant, she shewed by 
what she did. For she led the way for me everywhere and set 
around me on every side angels (or messengers) from the Sun 
and Moon to guard me. And it befel thus. I went to Milan 
and lived ina suburb. Thither Eusebia used often to send to 
me ina kindly spirit and bid me boldly write for whatever I 
would. I wrote her a letter, or rather a supplication, with lan- 
guage of this nature, ‘So may you have heirs, so may God give 
you such and such, send me home as soon as possible ;’ but then 
I thought it might not be safe to send such a letter to the palace 
to the Emperor’s wife. So I besought the gods by night to shew 
me whether I ought to send the document to the Empress. And 
they threatened me with a shameful death if I sent it. And 


*See note on p. 249. 


tThe hymn of Proclus to Athena is an interesting parallel. He prays Athena 
of the Athenian Acropolis for mental light, forgiveness of sin, freedom from disease, 
a fair gale on the voyage of life, children, wife and wealth, oratory and eminence 
(Tposdoseyy OC O ve juvts). Proclus, it may be added. was the philosopher of the 


5th century A.D., who won the proud title of O Odo {0S the successor i.e, of 
Plato! 
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that this is true I call all the gods witness. So I refrained from 
sending the letter. From that night a reflection came to me 
which it is, perhaps, worth while you should hear. Now, said I, 
I am thinking of resisting the gods, and I have thought I could 
better plan for myself than they who know all things. Yet 
human reason looking only at what is present is lucky if it can 
just avoid error for a little...... but the thought of the gods looks 
afar, nay, surveys all, and gives the right bidding and does what 
is better ; for as they are authors of what is, so are they of what 
will be. They must then have knowledge to deal with the 
present. For the while, my change of mind seemed wiser on 
that score, but when I looked at the justice of the matter I said, 
So you are angry, are you ? if one of your animals were to rob you 
of your use of itself, or run away when called—a horse, perhaps, 
or asheep or a cow—and yet you yourself who would be a man, 
and not one of the many or the baser sort either, rob the gods of 
yourself and do not let them use you for what they would. 
Look to it that in addition to being very foolish you are not also 
sinning against the gods. And your courage, where is it? 
Absurd! You are ready to toady and cringe for fear of death, 
though you might cast all aside and trust the gods to do as they 
will and divide with them the care for yourself, as Socrates bade, 
and do what concerns you as best you can and leave the whole 
to them, hold nothing, catch at nothing, but accept what they 
offer in peace. This I considered not merely a safe but a fitting 
line of conduct for a wise man...and I obeyed and was made 
Caesar.”” (Ep. Ath., 275-7.) 

Ever thereafter he walks by faith, trusting the gods to look 
after him. While in Gaul he wrote two panegyrics on Constan- 
tius—a fact which distresses some of his admirers, but he could 
not help himself. He is not exuberant in them, and yet he 4s 
able by his art to make us feel more kindly to his cousin than he 
did himself. But I refer to them because beside doing his duty 
as a citizen by his ruler, he yields to his besetting temptation 
which clung to him through life, and preaches. In the second 
panegyric he says, ‘The man, and still more the ruler, all whose 
hopes of happiness depend on God and are not blown about by 
other men, he has made the best disposal of his lite.” (Or. ii, 
118D.) In a very undisguised homily he wrote in Gaul on the 
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Mother of the Gods, he gives thanks that whereas he was once in 
Christian darkness he is not now*. When Constantine recalled 
Sallust, Julian consoled himself with another homily: ‘Perhaps 
the god,’’ he says, ‘‘ will devise something good; for it is not 
likely that a man who has entrusted himself to the higher power 
should be altogether neglected or left utterly alone.” (Or. viii., 
249). (We do not always allow enough for the awful loneliness 
of a monarch or of one in Julian’s position, yet it must be con- 
sidered in estimating them). ‘It is not right” he goes on “to 
praise the great men of old without imitating them, nor to sup- 
pose that God eagerly (zpo@upw¢) helped them but will disregard 
those who to-day lay hold on virtue, for whose sake God rejoiced 
in them.” 

He feels that in a very special sense he is the chosen vessel 
of heaven. In his myth in his seventh oration the conclusion of 
a very easily-read riddle is that he, the least and last of his house, 
is directly chosen by the Gods to restore the old faith. In his 
letter to Themistius he accepts the role of a Herakles or a Diony- 
sus, king or prophet at once; he feels the burden more than man 
can bear, but neither desire to avoid toil, nor quest of pleasure, nor 
love of ease shall turn him away from the life of duty. He fears 
he may fail in his great task, but counts on aid from the philo- 
sophers and above all commits everything to the gods. __ 

In the moment, perhaps the supreme moment ot his life, 
when the soldiers sought him to hail him Emperor, he tells us 
he was in his chamber—and thence I prayed to Zeus. And as 
the noise grew louder and louder and all was in confusion in the 
palace, I besought the god to send a token, and forthwith he 
sent a token (he quotes a word or two from the Odyssey)t and 
bade obey and not resist the will ofthearmy. Yet, though these 
signs were given me,I did not readily yield but held out as 
long as I could, and would accept neither the title nor the crown. 
But as one man I could not prevail over so many, and the gods 
who willed this to be urged them on and worked upon my will, 
so about the third hour, some soldier tendering his bracelet, I 


put it on with reluctance and went into the palace, groaning from 
*Or.. v, 174B. 
+But he does not say what the token was—the lineof Homer (Od. 3, 173) merely 
illustrates his request and its gratification. It was believed at the time that the 
philosophers by the aid of magic and theurgic rites had not unfrequently such mani- 
festations, 
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my heart within as the gods know. And yet I ought, I suppose, 
to have been of good courage and trusted to the god who gave 
the token, but I was terribly ashamed and wanted to get out of 
it in case I should seem not to have been faithful to Constan- 
tius.” (J@p. Ath., 284C).* 

Elsewhere, in the Misopogon (352 D), which is not like the 
letter just quoted a manifesto of the date of his revolt, he uses 
the same language. ‘‘This office the gods gave me, using great 
violence, believe me, both with the giver (Constantius pre- 
sumably) and the receiver. For neither of us seemed to wish it, 
neither he who gave me the honour or favour, or whatever you 
like to call it—and he who received it, as all the gods know, 
refused it in allsincerity. Again writing his uncle Julian (Ep. 
13) he says, ‘‘Why did I march (against Constantius)? Be- 
cause the godsexpressly bade me, promising me safety if I obeyed, 
but if I stayed, what no god would do...... so I marched, trusting 
all to fortune and the gods, and content to abide by whatever 
pleased their goodness.” Before he started he ‘“ referred all to 
the gods who see and hear all things, and then sacrificed, and 
the omens were favourable.” (Ep. Ath., 286D.) 

This is the language of the Puritans, and men have called 
Cromwell a hypocrite because he openly avowed his faith in the 
guidance and control of Providence in the several steps he bad 
from time to time to take in his difficult task of guiding the 
Commonwealth. The same may be said with about as little 
justice of Julian. It is curious that the last thing some critics of 
history and politics can believe in is sincerity, and yet it is the 
key to the characters of more than Cromwell and Julian. 

As prophet and as chief priest of his religion Julian had to 
take practical measures for its maintenance and propagation. 
He saw at once its weakness. The old faith, which he re-christen- 
ed Hellenism, fell short of the new at once in creed and conduct. 
Three centuries of Christian experience and thought had built 
up a body of doctrine, point by point tried and proved, and the 
Christian could rest on the rock of the Church. The heathen 
had no dogma, no certainty. This philosopher said one thing, 


*The same kind of plea, however, was made twenty years later by the tyrant 
Maximus to St. Martin. (Sulp. Sev. wita Mart. 20.) se non sponte sumpsisse im- 
perium sed impositam stbia militibus divino nutu regni necessitatem defendisse et non 
alienam ab eo Det voluntatem vidert, penes quem tam incredibili eventu victoria fuisset. 
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and that another, and every man could choose for himself and be 
uncertain, solitary, a lonely speculator, when he had chosen.* 
Hence the Church was stronger than her adversaries. To meet 
this difficulty Julian conceived the great idea of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Hellenism. All the great philosophers conspired to 
witness to the truth; all said, if rightly understood, one thing. 
By dint of a little confusion, a little judicious blindness, one 
might believe this. Asa substitute for the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, he had a great superstructure of universes, and one 
or two gods proceeded trom the great original z0 ov, dios or 6/7 
é§ djov. The Sun plaved a great part in all these speculations, 
‘“for whom and by whom are all things.”t The Jews were 
dragged into the wondrous fabric, for they, too, worshipped the 
great Supreme, though clannish narrowness made them exclude 
the other gods.t What exactly was the place of these other 
gods it is a little difficult severally to determine, but his system 
of Divinity had but a very few years to grow in and must not be 
inspected too closely. His homilies were generally ‘‘ knocked 
off’’ in two or perhaps three nights, ‘‘ as the Muses can testify.” 
They ramble and digress and leave us confused. But the great 
thing was that Hellenism had a system of Divinity and all the 
philosophers bore witness to it. If it were a little abstract, it 
was not after all for the common people. This was a fatal weak- 
ness, but it could hardly be helped. 

In the second place there was no doubt in Julian’s mind 
that his new Catholic Church suffered from disorder, and from 
the careless lives of its adherents. He tried to organize his 
priesthood and to improve its morals. He is most emphatic on 
their sacred character, which he means to make others respect, 
and which the priests would do well to respect themselves. He 


writes them charges like a bishop,| lecturing them on their 
*Of Lucian’s Heymotimus, a great part of which may be read in Mr. Peter's 
English in Marius the Epicurean. 
tFor the adoration of the Sun compare thehymn of Proclus (412-485 A.D.) 
e.g. 1. 34, 7 a - 
stxay zuyyeveTuo Asov, duyor avazwye), 
xéxhude xa pe xdjoov dpaotddos uléey ddons, x8. 

{Julian seems always to have been very friendly toward the Jews, and endea- 
voured atone time to rebuild the Temple for them, but the design fell through, 
baffled by the accident or miracle of fire and earthquake. See Ef. 25, a striking 
letter, and Ep. 63. 

|E.g. Ep. 49, from which I have taken some of what follows. 
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social deportment and on their sacred duties. They must not 
frequent theatres, nor read erotic novels, nor infidel books like 
the works of Epicurus (‘‘ most of which the gods, I am glad to 
say, have allowed to perish’’); they must speak and think no 
unseemly thing. Their families must be orderly and go regularly 
to the temples*. Their sacred robes are for temple use, for the 
honour of the gods, not to flaunt in the streets. Decencies 
must be observed in temple service. The magistrate or officer 
within temple walls is as any other man. He is annoyed when 
men applaud him in a temple ;t there they must adore the gods 
and not the Emperor. Again, the Galilaeans (for so he calls the 
Christians) beside influencing people by their sober lives gain 
great influence by their hospitality to the poor and the wayfarer, 
and to counteract this Julian ordains great guest houses and pro- 
vision for their maintenance that Hellenism, too, may win men 
by its charities. Above all things he preaches holiness. All ser- 
vice done in holiness to the gods is alike acceptable. 

One thing was wanting. When this life is done the Chris- 
tian Church offers a sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion. What had the Catholic Church of Hellenism to bid 
against this? No more than the shadowy hopes of Socrates and 
Plato. In one place (fragm. Epist., 300) he writes hopefully : 
‘‘Consider the goodness of God who says he rejoices as much 
in the mind of the godly as in purest Olympus. Surely we may 
expect that he (zdvtw¢ Atv ovtos) will bring up from darkness 
and Tartarus-the souls of us who draw near to him tin godliness ? 
For he knows them also who are shut up in Tartarus, for even 
that is not outside the realm of the gods, but he prumises to the 
godly Olympus instead of Tartarus.’’ This sounds very familiar 
and with a word or two altered might be @ passage from a father 
of the Church. The Catholic Church of Hellenism was not 
above borrowing from its rival. As he does not date his letters 
we cannot tell whether this or another letter (37) represents his 
final view. There he writes to a friend to say he wept to hear 
of the death of the friend’s wife, but here is nepenthes for him 


*He was highly annoyed to find that the wives and families of some of his 
priest preferred the churches. Sozomen v. 16. 

tEp. 64. 

*Some of his ideasare curious: funerals by day dishonour the Sun (Ef. 77) 
ets Ov mdvta xa eS Ov TdyTa. 
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as good as Helen’s. Democritus of Abdera told King Darius, 
who was sorrowing for his queen, that he could raise her from 
the dead if he would write on her grave the names of three that 
never were in mourning. ‘‘But if you cannot, why weep as if 
you alone know such a sorrow ?” The same story, or one very 
like it, is told of Buddha, but its comfort is a little cold. 

Julian’s relations with the Christian Church remain to be 
discussed. To an erring priest he wrote (E/. 62) that he would 
not curse him, as he does not think it right, for he remarks that 
the gods never doit. It was only consistent with such a temper 
not to persecute, and he sedulously maintains that he does not 
and will not. But, says Ammianus*, when on the bench he some- 
times asked litigants their religion, though it never affected his 
decisions. While all creeds were lawful, he felt it only right to 
give higher honour to the true faith and its adherents. Any 
other course would be dishonouring to the gods.t But, of 
course, this was not persecution. When he recalled the exiled 
bishops, when he made the Catholic restore Novatian churches, 
when he coquetted with Donatists, he was only carrying out a 
liberal measure of toleration. No doubt, but the English Non- 
conformists have never felt specially indebted to James II. Men 
said, heathen men said, Julian recalled the exiles to kindle anew 
the flames of discord.{ When he made bishops restore heathen 
temples they had destroyed, they called out on persecution ; 
they, too, had consciences and might destroy but could not build 
up heathenism. So far, perhaps, no one could say Julian was 
strictly unjust. But when the mob of Alexandria rose and slew 
George the bishop, all he did was to write a letter of gentle re- 
buke—they ought not to have broken the law; they should have 
trusted to him and justice; but for Serapis’ sake and his uncle 
Julian’s he would forgive them (Ep. 10.) Indeed he seems to 
have been less anxious that no more bishops should be killed 
than that none of George’s books should be lost (Ep. 9, 36). 
When bishop Titus of Bostra wrote to inform him of his efforts 
and his clergy’s to preserve the peace, he wrote to the people of 
Bostra and put an unpleasant construction on the bishop's letter 
and invited them to rid themselves of him. (fp. 52.) But of 


*Amm., Marc, xxii, 10, 2. 
~ , . ~ ‘ , 1, NN -~ 
tEp. 7. mootepdobae péevtoe tovs Geoos iets xat TavY YFpe Cety. . . 
tAmm. Marc. xxil, 5, 4, is very explicit about this. 
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all men Athanasius roused his special hatred. He had in virtue 
of the decree of recall returned to his see of Alexandria. Julian 
wrote to the Alexandrians in March, 362, to say he had never 
meant to recall the bishops to their sees; it was enough for, 
them not to be in exile; Athanasius, who has been banished by 
so many decrees of so many Emperors, might have the decency _ 
to wait for one restoring him to his so-called episcopal throne 
before boldly claiming it to the annoyance of pious Alexandrians; 
he must now depart (Ep. 26). When Athanasius dared to bap- 
tize some Greek ladies instead of going into exile, Julian wrote 
in October of the same year peremptorily ordering his removal 
(Ep. 6). A month or so later he had to write again, for he had 
miscalculated Athanasius’ influence in Alexandria. He’ is sur- 
prised and shocked at the Alexandrians, but they may trust him, 
for he knows all about Christianity after twenty years of it, and 
now he has been following the gods twelve years. Still if they 
will not be converted, there are other possible bishops beside 
Athanasius, whom he banishes from the whole of Egypt (Ep. 
51)*. The great bishop was not concerned. “It is but a little 
cloud and will pass,’”’ he said,f and went into hiding in Alexan- 
dria itself, and in less than a year the little cloud had passed 
away and he was free again. 

It may be said that nothing very terrible has been mentioned 
as yet, and perhaps it was not going too far when he cancelled 
all the immunities and exemptions granted to the clergy by Con- | 
stantine and Constantius, though if he did (as alleged{) compel 
widows and virgins to refund grants made to them in past years, 
he would seem to have been a little too exacting. But a zealot, 
whose principle is the equality of all sects and the preference of 
one, stands in slippery places. The Syrian historian in his Life 
(or libel) is highly indignant about this robbing of the Churches. 
Western indignation was greater on another score, as we shall 
see. The great old centre of Christianity in Syria was Edessa, 
and the Arian Church there gave Julian an opportunity by its 
attack on the Valentinians, which he gladly seized. He confis- 


cated the Church property by an edict, assigning as one of his 
*He concludes with a flout at Athanasius’ person—/47/0E GYiD, GAR avdow- 
TOROS sutesy5s—which, if a little unnecessary, still reveals one side of his own 


character. 
tSozomen v, 15, 3. 
{Sozomen Vv, 5. 
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grounds ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven.”* This may have been rough and ready justice, but the 
next step to which I refer was oppression of a most irritating kind. 
It is a strange thing, perhaps, in view of the general careless- 
ness about education, that a government has only to incur sus- 
picion of playing with it in the interests of one or another religion 
to arouse ill-will, Of all acts passed to worry the English 
Nonconformists, none angered and alarmed them so much as 
that of Queen Anne’s reign, which checked their educational 
freedom. In the same way Julian roused the Church to fury 
through the western world by a rescript forbidding ancient 
literature to Christians. It was in more ways than one an un- 
happy thing for his new Catholic Church that the real Catholic 
Church was devoted to the old literature. In the east Christians 
read Homer and Plato, and in the west they steeped themselves 
in Virgil and Cicero, and in both east and west they were a 
match for the heathen in all things pertaining to a liberal educa- 
tion, more than a match, for there is a marked difference in 
general between heathen and Christian writing of the day. 
This was unfortunate for Julian, for it disproved one of his 
theories—that the Galilaeans were illiterate and barbarous and 
divorced from that ancient world which meant so much to all 
educated people. If his theory had been right, his policy was 
absurd and unnecessary ; but he bears witness against himself, 
that Christians are not without a share in the old culture. He 
realized in fact that they valued it so highly that they would not 
give it up. Accordingly he enactedt that whereas a man can- 
not teach aright what he believes to be wrong, and whereas it is 
highly desirable that those who teach the young should be honest 
men, and it is incompatible with honesty for a Christian to ex- 
pound the poets, orators and historians of old who held them- 
selves (Thucydides{t among them, it seems) sacred to the gods 
while he himself believes in no gods, henceforth it is forbidden-to 
Ep. 43. @v” eto THY Paotdsiay TWY ODMAVaY EVOdDWTE OY ZOpEvAwar. 
+The Decree may be read among his Letters; Ep. 42. Without citing Chris- 
tian testimony, it is enough to quote the opinion of an honourable heathen, Am- 
Mianus, obruendum perenni silentio. (xXil, IO, 7.) 
‘On the other hand, Dean Stanley (Eastern Church, Lect. i, p. 123) says, 
** Along the porticos of Eastern Churches are to be seen portrayed on the walls the 
figures of Homer, Solon, Thucydides, Pythagoras and Plato, as pioneers preparing 
the way for Christianity.” We may wonder which character would have most sur- 
prised Thucydides. 
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Christians to teach ancient literature unless they first prove in 
deed their honesty and piety by sacrificing to the gods. This 
edict was to produce one or both of two results, either young 
Christians must grow up without classical education, which was 
not likely to be their choice, or they must go to the schools of 
heathen, who would if they did their duty give them a bias to- 
ward Hellenism. Probably Julian was thinking of his own youth- 
ful studies, but heathen teachers were not all alike and were not 
in general propagandists. The immediate result of the decree 
was that some of the most famous teachers of the day threw up 
their profession. Then came a strange phenomenon*, A father 
and son, both called Apollinaris, set to work and madea new 
Homer out of the Pentateuch, and a Plato out of the Gospels. 
It has been suggested that the Christian people admired these 
works, but from the synchronism of their disappearance with the 
death of Julian it seems that Socrates, the most admirable of 
Church historians, is representing the common view when he ap- 
plauds them rather as products of enthusiasm than as literature. 
If the Apollinares failed of fame as authors, the younger, the 
Gospel Platonist, made his mark in Church History as an inde- 
pendent thinker, though the Church did not finally accept his 
views. : 
Such, then, was Julian’s religious policy, but what was its 
success? Was society with him? It might be expected that 
the hour for a reaction had come, and there were certainly a 
good many heathen left. The philosophers, whose spirit he had 
caught, and the nobility of the city of Rome, with whom he had 
no relations, were ready to welcome a return to the old ways. 
But Julian was at heart a Greek, leaning eastwards, and had 
not much support in Italy, while the philosophers, after all, were 
out of touch with the world at large. It must be confessed that 
the reaction was not very spontaneous; it was an attempt to 
galvanize a revival by the fiat of a ruler, and though there was 
an appearance of life about it, it was not living. Julian has to 
confess (Ep. 49) that Hellenism does not yet thrive as he would 
like to see it, but the fault does not lie with the gods, but 
with their worshippers. The heathen were past revival. They 
might resent being forced into the background by the Christians, 


*Socrates, ili, 16, I. 
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but they only wished to live in quiet as they pleased. They had 
no mind for martyrdom, and almost as little for Julian’s violent 
revivalism. They would not be regular in attendance at temples, 
they did not care to sacrifice very much, and in short they would 
make no efforts for their religion. True, the mob enjoyed break- 
ing Christian heads*, and creatures of the court affected conver- 
sion and a quickened life, but Julian was hardly pleased with 
either. He had practically no converts from among the Chris- 
tians—none of any weight. Hecebolius, a rhetorician, came 
over, to return to the Church promptly on Julian’s death. A 
bishop, Pegasius, who seems to have been a pagan at heart 
under his episcopal robes, now avowed his faith or unfaith.t 
But whether regarded from the heathen side or the Christian the 
revival was a failure. 

Julian’s reign was short (361-363), and we think of him 
chiefly at Antiocht. He was received there in 362 with enthusi- 
asm, for the heathen element was not small, but the pleasure- 
loving populace was no more to be influenced by Julian’s ex- 
hortations to a godly, righteous and sober life than by Chrysos- 
tom’s twenty years later. His attempt to transform Daphne 
from a pleasure resort to a shrine again was a ludicrous mis- 
carriage. A martyr, Babylas, had been buried there by none 
other than the Emperor’s own brother, Gallus, and before a 
martyr Apollo was mute. Julian ordered the ‘‘dead body” to be 
removed, and it was removed by a great procession singing, 
‘“Confounded be all they that serve graven images.’"| One of 
the singers was arrested and tortured, so angry was Julian, but 
only one; for his constancy shewed what might be expected 
from others, and Julian resolved to ‘‘ grudge the honour of mar- 


tyrdom.” 


His revivalist failure was aided in Antioch by his blunders as 

*Theodoret (iii, 6) gives a lively picture of heathen processions—"' Corybant- 
ing” through the streets (AuctTawvtes xa x00vJavt¢emyTEs) and abusing the 
saints. He adds the information that they got as good as they gave, without much 
advantage to public order. 

tSee Ep. 78, a very interesting letter, for this curious person. 

‘See Amm. Marc. xxi, 9, 4. Videre fproperans Antiochiam orientis apicem pul- 
crum (here speaks the Antiochene)..in speciem alicujus numinis votis excipitur pub- 
licis, miratus voces multitudinis magnae, salutare sidus illuxisse eois partibus adcla- 
mantis, But was it a good omen that he should arrive just when the women were 
wailing for Adonis ? 

| Theodoret, ili, 10. 
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an economist.* He was massing forces there and prices rose in 
consequence. It had been a good season and everything was 
plentiful, and the mob did not understand how prices were so 
high, and greeted the Emperor with the cry, ‘‘Everything plen- 
tiful, everything dear.” Anxious to win applause, for his ad- 
mirer Ammianus says he ran too much after cheap glory,t he sum- 
moned the leading citizens and gave them three months to find a 
remedy. When none was forthcoming, he lowered the price of 
grain by an edict, which had the surprising effect of driving it 
out of the market. Then he fetched grain himself from the Im- 
perial granaries and sold it at his own price, and the dealers re- 
appeared as buyers. Altogether he affected nothing but the irri- 
tation of every class, and jokes about making ropes of his beard 
were bandied round the city. He had made himself ridiculous 
at once with his corn laws, his sacrifices, his mob of court 
philosophers (instead of Constantius’ court bishops), his homi- 
lies and his pietism. He was not very tactful always,|| and he 
lacked ballast, and his virtues won him as much ill-will as his 
foibles. With the best intentions, the purest motives, and the 
highest character, he had made Antioch thoroughly hostile, and 
the world over his reformation was producing disorder and 
ill-will, He now wrote a “satire” on Antioch, which 
he called ‘“‘The Beard-Hater’’ (Misopogon), perhaps as undignified 
a production as was ever penned by a monarch.§ Under cover 
of shewing up his own faults, he lets out all his spleen at the 
Antiochenes, till one is really sorry to see so fine a man giving 
way to such littleness. The final jest of Antioch was superb. 
Felix, an officer of high rank, and Julian, the Emperor’s uncle, 
had recently died, and the populace went about shouting Felzx 


*For this story see Misopogon, 368 C; Amm. Marc, xxii, 14, 1; Socr, iii, 16, 
2; Soz. v, 19, I. 

tAmm. Marc., xxii, 14, 1. popularitatis amore ; xxii, 7,1. nimtus captator 
mants gloriae. 

tAmm. Marc., xxii, 14, 2, gives some other jokes—none very brilliant. Julian, 
: as ” : ’ 
it seems, was a ‘‘monkey-face,’’ with a goat’s beard and the walk of Otus and 
Ephialtes. 

||He confesses to being AU/tGTENUS. Ep. 68. 

eee < . ‘ B! ' ™ a eee 

§Socrates ili, 58, complains not unjustly <0 Os OAT VOSY Yo PLOTTEY 
OIKET GLLOGOE OY) OAL. pay ODOE puaesews. Ammianus, an Antiochene, is 
not at all pleased with this production of his hero. (xxii, 14, 2.) A keen, almost 
acrid, humour ran in the family, Constantine being noted for his SCOWYELM, etc. 


(Socr. 1, 9.) 
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Fulianus Augustus*—a double entendre, which must have been 
doubly exasperating for being strictly loyal. Julian finally left 
the city, vowing he would never see them again—a vow which 
was grimly fulfilled—and taking a cruel revenge on his enemies 
by setting over them a governor well known to be oppressive.t 
Rid of the city, he was back in the camp, where he had 
won his early successes, and where his real greatness could shew. 
The long-standing quarrel with Persia was to be settled at last, 
and Julian would do what Constantius had played at. Sapor 
had three times besieged Nisibis and had been ravaging Roman 
territory too long. Julian set out on a punitive expedition. 
One or two letters written by the way survive—one telling of a 
little address on Hellenism he gave at Beroea to the city council, 
convincing, he regretfully adds, but very few, and they were con- 
verted already (Ep. 27.) If the expedition was not very richly 
blessed with triumphs for Hellenism, it was in other ways more 
of a success. The Persians were thoroughly cowed and their 
land laid waste, till an unfortunate act of rashness altered the 
look of things. When he had gone as far as he meant and was 
outside Ctesiphon, the capital, Julian was induced to believe 
that the fleet of vessels which had escorted him down the 
Euphrates was of no further use, and to avoid its falling into 
Persian hands he gave the fatal order to burn the ships, only to 
realize at once, but too late to save them, that it was a blunder. 
Even so the retreat might have been free from disaster but for 
an accident. The Persian cavalry harassed the army on its 
march, and in one of the frequent skirmishes Julian was fatally 
wounded. He was carried to his tent, and there he died after 
some final words to the friends about him.t He surveyed the 
principles that had guided him in life, care for his subjects’ good 
and trust in the wisdom of Providence. He had sought peace, 
but when duty called to war he had gone to war, though he had 
long well known he was ‘‘to die by iron.” His life had been 
innocent, his conscience was at rest, he had only thanks to the 
eternal divinity for the manner of his departure. So he died, an 


*Amm. Marc., xXiil, 1, 4. 

+Ammianus (xxiii, 2, 3,) actually says Julian remarked non illum meruisse sed 
Antiochensibus avaris et contumeltosts hujus modi judicem convenire. On any other 
authority the story might seem doubtful. 

tAmm. Marc, xxv, 3, 15. 
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irreparable loss to the Empire*, for his successor in the months 
of his reign did more harm than decades could repair, and if the 
world had rest from Julian the preacher, it might well regret 
Julian the soldier. 

A word or two must be given to Julian’s writings, which re- 
flect his personality in a striking way. His style was moulded on 
great modelst and is formally good. The effect is marred, how- 
ever, by a tendency to digression and afterthought, and a finikin 
concern for side issues. It was not to be expected that he could 
help being didactic ; he had a mission, and in season, and some- 
times out of season, he is pleading and exhorting. His three 
panegyrics, two on Constantius, the third on Eusebia, roam off 
into discussions on education, true kingliness, books and so forth. 
His other five so-called orations are really treatises, two theo- 
logical on the Sun and the Mother of the Gods which are far from 
clear, three moral. Of these three two deal with the Cynics and 
are a little wearisome in their fault-finding. The eighth is ad- 
dressed to himself—a series of reflections to console him for the 
loss of Sallust. 

His letters fall into two classes, the elaborate polite type con- 
sisting of a quotation, a compliment, and perhaps an invitation, 
many of them addressed to philosophers, the others of a practi- 
cal character, some of them edicts, some letters on religious 
thought and life, some friendly and intimate. Three long letters 
stand apart, those to Themistius and the Athenians, and one 
which is fragmentary, and these shew him at his best and most 
serious. They give the clearest picture of his manliness, his 
purity and piety—of the intense seriousness and dutifulness of 
his nature. 

His elaborate work against Christianity can only be pieced 
together from the fragments quoted by Cyril, but it may not be a 


great loss, for we can see in others of his writings that he 


*It may be urged that had he lived his policy would have made within the 
Empire disunion more than enough to outweigh the loss of the provinces under 
Jovian. Possibly, but the fact is unaltered that his death was highly unfortunate 
coming at that moment, and we do not find that the persecutions of other heathen 
Emperors were so uohappy in their results as those of certain Imperial heretics. 
Still we must realize that his early death was at least happy for his name. 

+He observes fairly well the Demosthenic canons about hiatus, and the con- 
currence of short syllables. More probably he followed his teachers. 


tHere one wonders whether he may not have digressed of set purpose to avoid 
dealing with his subject. 
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was not at his best when he mocked. Two other books re- 
main, ‘‘the Misopogon’”’ and ‘‘ the Caesars.” Of the former I 
have spoken. The latter is humorous with an underlying serious- 
ness. There is a banquet of the gods at which the Caesars are 
in turn subjected to criticism and a select few are bidden set 
forth their ideals. While Julius and Constantine might, per- 
haps, complain of their treatment (the latter particularly, as self- 
indulgence does not seem to have been his aim), Marcus Aurelius 
carries the day, for his theory of life was ‘‘ the imitation of the 
gods.”’ The piece concludes with a burlesque view of Christian 
baptism, and an announcement by Hermes that Mithras the Sun 
God has chosen Julian for his own. 

The general effect of Julian’s life was to prove how dead a - 
' thing heathenism was. His Hellenism was not the old religion, 
it was a blend of various philosophies with a large admixture of 
Christianity. It testified at once against Greek philosophy, 
Greek religion and Greek morals. The philosophy led from no- 
where to nowhere, was a jumble of everything, with nothing in 
the long run to rest a life on. The religion was worse, a vacuous 
and external thing of ritual, trance and superstition. The morals 
were uninspired. To reinforce all Julian borrowed from the faith 
he hated—borrowed partly consciously, as when he conceived of . 
the Catholic Church of Hellenism, but largely unconsciously, 
and there, perhaps, he shews more conspicuously the strength of 
the Church. Of all attempts made by Roman Emperors to crush 
the Church, his was the best conceived—he alone realizing that 
to crush without offering an alternative was impossible, and the 
alternative he did offer was the best then conceivable. He saw, 
as others had not seen, that it would be easier and more satisfac- 
tory to convince than to force men, and though events seemed 
trending to the use of more force as time went on, the fact re- 
mains to his credit that he at all events began by repudiating it. 
Yet, however much we may honour him for his great gifts, his 
honourable conceptions and his spiritual life, the fact remains 
that he failed as men fail who build without foundation. The 
conclusion to be drawn from his failure seems to be that a religion 
which is merely morality touched with emotion, will not fill the 


human heart. 
T. R. GLover. 
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HE study of the Classics has for centuries been regarded as 

an important part of every comprehensive scheme of edu- 
cation. The day of its relegation to the sphere of pursuits out- 
grown and outworn is still far distant, if present indications are 
to be trusted ; for both the numbers and the enthusiasm of the 
students who elect to study the language, literature and life of 
Greece and Rome are ever on the increase*. This condition, 
auguring well for the future, is not due so much to change in the 
subject itself as to constant growth of the intelligence and 
steady improvement in the methods of the Classical teacher. It 
is not, however, the teacher in general we are to consider, so we 
may dismiss without notice those personal qualities, physical 
as well as mental and moral, which all successful teachers pos- 
sess in some degree. Nor is our subject the nature and results 
of Classical culture, or the reason for its existence and its rela- 
tion to modern life, whick were discussed by Professor Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton University, in an able paper before the 
Classical Conference held at the University of Michigan in the 
spring of last year.t The Classical teacher must, of course, 
have a wide and appreciative knowledge of the literature of 
Greece and Rome and the history which forms its background ; 
he must have an accurate and scientific grasp of the languages 
themselves and an historic view of the development of forms 
and constructions ; these and much more are taken for granted. 
In the present paper attention is directed to some auxiliary 
sciences, wiich are for their own sake worthy of serious study, 
but which place in the hand of the Classical teacher the means 
of enriching his courses and of making his instruction more de- 
lightful to himself, as well as more profitable and interesting to 
his students. These aids have long been used to a greater or 
less extent, but have not been everywhere employed to the fullest 
advantage. Never before have they offered such abundance of 
material, never before have they been so accessible, as to the 


Classical teacher of the present. If his function is to interpret 


*"The number of pupils studying Latin in secondary grades in the United 
States has within a few years increased from 100,000 to 248,000. 


t‘‘The True Spirit of Classical Culture,"’ School Review, Nov., 1898. 
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the literature, and through it the spirit and life of Classical an- 
tiquity, he must be ready to make the fullest use of all available 
means to that end.* 

One of the most valuable aids to the Classical teacher is a 
knowledge of Epigraphy. Year by year, nay, day by day, the 
busy spade of the investigator is turning up ancient monuments 
in all parts of the Roman world, until the total number of Latin 
inscriptions now edited, considerably exceeds one hundred 
thousand. Here the student has a vast storehouse of material 
for the study of language, and public and private life, as well as 
for the elucidation of the literature; and the historian often 
finds his latest theory overthrown by the disccvery of some long- 
buried fragment. Such a fragment is a part of the so-called 
Elogium of Turia, which was recently dug up near the via Por- 
tuense on the right bank of the Tiber. Two considerable por- 
tions of this monument have long been edited, and are now pre- 
served in the Villa Albani. Mommsen, following Filippo della 
Torre, identified the noble lady of the inscription with Turia, 
the wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo, who is mentioned by Caesar, 
Valerius Maximus and Appian. The details of the inscription, 
so far as then extant, corresponded perfectly with the narrative 
of the historians. Proscribed by the second Triumvirate, Ves- 
pillo had to flee from the assassin, and was finally saved by his 
wife, who concealed him in his own house so that he could not 
be found (‘inter camera et tectum cubiculi,” Val. Max. vi, 7, 
2). But the new fragment, eleven lines long, adds further de- 
tails and shows that not Turia, but some other high-born Roman 
lady, otherwise unknown to us, is meant. The glimpse of pure 
and noble womanhood and domestic peace which this record af- 
fords is invaluable, and wonderfully refreshing by way of con- 
trast to Juvenalt. History does not often occupy herself with 
simple virtue; but such inscriptions as this serve to show that in 
private life during the last days of the republic, the leprosy of 
immorality had not reached so acute a stage as a superficial 
view might lead us to suppose. It must be confessed that these 


most enduring records are by no means the least interesting part 
*The principles here applied to the Latin field may be extended to the teach- 

ing of any ancient language; and not alone in the College and University, but in 

the school. See ‘‘The Enrichment of the Classical Course in Secondary Schools," 

‘by Professor Clifford H. Moore, School Review for June, 1898, p. 460. 

tSee Notizie degli Scavi, Oct. 1898. 
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of ancient literature. Whether we decipher the alphabe irough- 
ly scratched on a wall by childish hands, or peruse the affection- 
ate words of a husband inscribed on the tomb of the wife with 
whom he had “‘ lived for thirty years without suspicion,”’ or gaze 
on the inscription from the front of a Jewish synagogue at Cor- 
inth—probably the very one in which the Apostle Paul preached 
—we are brought more closely into touch with antiquity than is 
otherwise possible. 

In Suetonius (de Gram. 17) we aretold that M. Verrius Flac- 
cus, the preceptor of the grandsons of Augustus, had set up to 
public view in the forum of his native town,. Praeneste, the 
Fasti, prepared by himself and engraved on marble slabs. In 
1771 some fragments of this calendar were found and arranged 
by a scholar named Foggini, who succeeded in making out the 
months of January, March, April and December. These, together 
with a portion of February discovered later, are now published 
in the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. In 
October, 1897, the report came from Palestrina (Praeneste) 
that workmen had brought to light a fragment of marble about 
five by eight inches in size, which was at once recognized as part 
of the famous Fasti of Verrius Flaccus. The inscription indicates 
the celebration proper to the first day of August, for it mentions 
the sacrifice offered on that day to Hope in the temple dedicated 
to her in the Vegetable Market. But the importance of the new 
fragment lies in an addition which appears in no other calendar, 
namely, VICTORIAE* VICTORIAE VIRG- 
INI: IN*PALATIO. The temple of Victory on the 
Palatine was very ancient and celebrated, having had its origin 
in a shrine built by the primitive inhabitants of the hill. In 294 
B.C. it was rebuilt by the consul L. Postumius Megellus, and in 
204 B.C. the famous holy stone of Pessinus, which the Romans 
venerated as the image of the Magna Mater, was placed within 
its walls. In the ninth chapter of his thirty-fifth book, Livy says 
that M. Porcius Cato dedicated a shrine to Victory the Maiden 
near the temple of Victory (194 B.C.). The passage caused 
difficulty because nowhere else in the literature is there any 
mention of Victory the Maiden, and some scholars were inclined 
to dispute the statement of Livy as to the existence of.such a _ 
divinity at all. Weissenborn in his commentary says: ‘‘Whether 
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the temple of Victory on the Capitol or the one on the Palatine 
is meant, cannot be decided.” But this inscription settles every 
difficulty, establishes the truth of Livy’s statement and shows 
that the worship of this goddess was maintained till imperial 
times, not only in the principal temple to Victory on the Pala- 
tine, but also in the adjacent shrine dedicated by Cato to Victoria 
Virgo, and that in both the annual festival of Victory was cele- 
brated on the first of August. 

Thus do inscriptions aid us in the elucidation of ancient 
authors, while the evidence they furnish to the student of ancient 
history is even more valuable. C. Cornelius Gallus, born in Gaul 
of poor parents, about 70 B.C. went to Rome at an early age 
and entered upon a literary career. At the time of Caesar’s 
death he had already attained to distinction, and his intimate 
friendship with the most eminent men of his time, such as Asini- 
us Pollio and Vergil, as well as the esteem in which he was held 
by his contemporaries, indicate what a loss literature has sus- 
tained inthe disappearance of his poems. Ovid (Trist. IV ro. 5) 
placed him among elegiac poets in the same rank with Proper- 
tius and Tibullus, and we know that besides his four books of 
Elegy he made translations from Euphorion. Of all the product 
of his genius only one poor pentameter has come down to modern 
times, and that by a mere accident. Vibius Sequester, in speak- 
ing of the river Hypanis as a boundary line between Asia and 
Europe, quotes the words of Gallus: ‘‘ uno tellures dividit amne 
duas.” After the death of Julius Caesar, Gallus joined the party 
of Octavianus and followed him in all his campaigns. In the 
battle of Actium he played an important part, and when Egypt 
was constituted a Roman province, he was appointed its first 
prefect. This high position he held for nearly four years ; then 
incurring the displeasure of his master, he was exiled and his 
property confiscated. His proud spirit, unable to endure this 
disgrace, drove him to suicide. The exact nature of his offence 
will probably never be known, though, according to some ac- 
counts, he spoke insultingly of Octavianus, when in his cups. Dio 
Cassius (LIII 23) informs us that Gallus was unable to bear his 
prosperity and high position, for his vanity led him to commit 
many follies in Egypt, such as setting up his own statues every- 
where and placing on the pyramids inscriptions of his glorious 
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deeds. Three years ago, when one of these boastful inscriptions 
from the pen of the first prefect of Egypt suddenly came to light, 
it seemed as if Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Octavianus, Gallus, 
whose genius sparkled even in that brilliant age, Gallus, whose 
vanity finally destroyed him, had risen from the dead and spoken 
to us across the centuries. Captain Lyons, R. E., while making 
investigations in the neighborhood of the temple of Augustus at 
Philae in February, 1896, found a granite stele, at the top of 
which is the figure of an armed horseman trampling on a fallen 
foe who vainly tries to defend himself with a shield. Below isa 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin and Greek. The 
Greek is not an accurate rendering of the Latin and the hiero- 
glyphic text differs widely from either of the others, not even 
mentioning the name of Gallus but only that of Caesar. The . 
inscription which is one of the most interesting and important 
discovered in recent years, was first published in the Athenaeum 
of March 14th, 1896, and a little later in the Sztzungsberichte of 
the Berlin Academy. The following is the English version given 
by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy on the basis of the Latin and Greek with 
the source indicated by initial letters : 

‘‘Gaius Cornelius, son of Cnaeus Gallus, a Roman knight, ap- 
pointed first prefect (L.), after the kings were conquered by Caesar, 
son of Divus (L.), of Alexandria (L.), and Egypt—who con- 
quered the revolt of the Thebaid in fifteen days [having won two 
pitched battles, together with the capture of the leaders of his op- 
ponents, G.], having taken five cities [some by assault, some by 
siege, G.], viz, Boresis, Coptos, Ceramice, Diospolis the Great, 
Ombos (?); having slain the leaders of these revolts (L.), and having 
brought his army beyond the cataract of the Nile toa point whither 
neither the Roman people nor the kings of Egypt had yet carried 
their standards (L.), [a military district (?) impassable before his 
day, G.] : having subdued, to the common terror of all the kings, all 
the Thebaid [which was not subject to the kings, G.], and having 
received the ambassadors of the A®thiopians at Philae [and guest 
friendship from their king, G.], and received their king under his 
protection, and having appointed him tyrant of the 30-schoeni dis- 
trict of Lower (?) Ethiopia—makes this thank-offering to the Dii 
Patrii (?) and to the Nile, who aided him in his deeds.” 

More and more students of antiquity are coming to see the 
importance of inscriptions and the direct bearing of Epigraphy 
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on their work. More and more editors of ancient authors are 
using the records of the monuments to throw light on the vexed 
questions of the language, life and history of ancient times, but 
as yet by no means to an extent productive of the best results. 
As a rule years elapse before the readjustments of thought, 
necessitated by the discovery of important inscriptions, find a 
place in histories and editions; as far as large numbers of text- 
books are concerned, they never do. The Classical teacher, who 
by study and practice is able to interpret the inscriptions and 
apply them in his elucidation of ancient literature, has in his 
hands a mighty force for adding interest to his subject and giving 
new life to that which has sometimes been regarded asa wae) 
of dry bones.” 

Another handmaid of the Classics to which the teacher 
should be no stranger, is the science of Palaeography. If he is 
to handle his authors with the highest intelligence and success, 
he ought to have collated manuscripts either in the original—for 
which, of course, on this continent materials are not abundant— 
or in photographic facsimile.* He should be familiar with the 
development of chirography to the invention of printing, and 
have some knowledge of the characteristics of the handwriting 
which was in vogue in different countries from Italy to Ireland, 
and from Spain to Germany. He should know the errors and 
confusions which commonly took place in copying codices in 
different periods, and be familiar with the methods by which the 
literary treasures of antiquity have been transmitted to modern 
times. Should he be called to edit his favourite author and thus 
be forced to enter the apparently arid waste of textual criticism, 
he might as well try to cross Sahara without a drop of water as 
to make a really useful edition of an ancient text without a 
knowledge of Palaeography and the critical apparatus for the 
author in question. Of course, editions are made by the score 
every year, in the preface of which the reader is informed that 
the text is that of A——, and it might sometimes be added that 
the notes are copied or translated from X——, Y——, or Z——. 


It is in editions of this type—such as one of Livy, which now 

*Thanks to the publications of the English Palaeographical Society, and to 
the great number of facsimiles issued in the series of Chatelain, Wattenbach and 
Others, it is now possible for the student to have in his own library exact copies of 
parts of the most important manuscripts in European libraries. Ina few cases fac- 
similes of wnole manuscripts are available. 
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lies before me—that you find comments on words and expressions 
which are not in the text at all, for the simple reason that the 
text was taken from one source and the comment from another. 
These editors seem to think, like the omniscient bookseller whom 
we all know, that the text of an author is always printed in the 
same way; and yet, to take an extreme case, we find in two 
books published within six years of each other the same line of 
Varro, written— 
psephfstis dicite libdeae et vivos contemnite vivi, 
and 
ipsef scitis dds zat 448’, id est: sivis contendite sfvi, 

in which, it is true, some letters correspond, but no two words 
are alike. The Classical teacher should be able to edit his favour- 
ite author, and to do it intelligently and skilfully, making free use 
of all the work of his predecessors in the field, after it has passed | 
through the mill of his own thought and received his own stamp, 
but facing squarely for himself every difficulty of criticism and 
interpretation, and bringing new light wherever he can. But 
someone will say, The teacher need not be an editor. Quite 
true: many of our best Classical teachers have never been editors. 
Some day, however, when he appears before his class, a student 
of enquiring mind is sure to ask why the text is not the same in 
two editions he has seen, and which is the better reading, and 
why one is better than the other. These are questions which 
may be parried with an evasive answer, but no teacher ever held 
the respect of his class or his own self-respect by such a course. 
Before undertaking to give instruction in connection with any 
author, the teacher should make himself master of the critical 
materials out of which the text 1s constructed, so as to be able to 
answer to his own satisfaction the questions which his own mind 
will suggest. He may never mention manuscript or variant 
reading in the presence of his class; if his students are under- 
graduate he probably will not; but in this field, as truly as in any 
Other, it is proved in the experience of many that ‘‘ knowledge is 
power.” | 

There is a charm in the man of genius that attracts the at- 
tention of the world while he lives, and after his death brings 
fame to the scenes he loved and haunted. Who that knows 
Wordsworth does not long to visit the English Lakes! How many 
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reverent pilgrims journey to Hawarden, which would have been 
but a name, had not Gladstone lived there! Any day, travellers 
may be seen wending their way along a narrow street of Bonn 
on the Rhine to an unpretentious house, and mounting the stairs 
to a little, common, low-ceiled room, which one must stoop to 
enter. Why doso many come from far and near to stand with 
uncovered head in this chamber and gaze on the lifesize bust 
which is its only furniture ? Here Beethoven was born. And 
what inspiration comes to the Classical teacher who stands 
amid the ruined glories of the Acropolis, or on the mountains 
that “‘look on Marathon ’”’ or ‘‘ sea-born Salamis’! What ad- 
ded zest enters the life and teaching of him who walks the Sacra 
Via in the footsteps of Horace, and wanders through the Forum, 
which has seen the making of more history than any other spot 
on earth! Insensible indeed must he be, who is not impressed as 
he looks upon this place which was the centre of human interest 
and power for almost a thousand years. Every Classical teacher 
should at the earliest possible moment visit the places most 
closely associated with the literature he professes and carefully 
study their monuments and topography.* 

As the reader who knows London will take a livelier interest 
in “Old Curiosity Shop,” or he who has visited Quebec will 
better understand ‘“‘The Seats of the Mighty,” so the teacher 
who is familiar with the topography and monuments of Greece 
and Rome, is thereby aided to fuller comprehension of the Greek 
and Roman literatures, and is able more successfully to grasp 
and interpret their spirit. Livy tells us, in the thirty-second 
chapter of his fifth book, that not long before the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls (390 B.C.) a voice, too distinct to be human, was 
heard in the silence of night on the Nova Via, behind the Hall of 
the Vestals, announcing the approach of the barbarians. When 
the city, was being restored after the disastrous occupation, a 
shrine was erected to the divine Voice (Arius Locutius) near the 


place where it had been heard. Nothing can arouse the interest 


*I take this opportunity to call attention to the facilities now offered to the | 
graduates of reputable Colleges by the American Schools of Classical Studies at 
Athens and Rome, conducted under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, of which Professor J. Williams White of Harvard University is Presi- 
dent, Fellowships worth $500 and $600, one at Athens worth $1,000 open to wo- 
men only, are annually awarded on competitive examination. I would like to 
recommend Canadian Classical students who intend to follow the teaching profes- 
sion, to look forward to a period of residence in one or both of these Schools, 
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of the student of Livy more quickly than a description of this 
altar, which still stands on modern ground, but not far from its 
ancient position. Though its present form is from the restora- 
tion of about 125 B.c., the inscription is doubtless original : 
SEI‘DEO:‘:SEI‘DEIVAE:SAC (rum). All read- 
ers of Horace return with unfailing interest to that exceedingly 
amusing and dramatic ninth satire of the first book. The poet, 
while out for a stroll on the Sacra Via, is accosted by a talkative 
individual, known to him only hy name, who in spite of protests 
insists on being his companion. How much more of life can be 
thrown into this morning walk of the poet and the bore by a man 
who knows every step of the way they went, can see in imagina- 
tion the buildings and people they saw, stand with them near 
the temple of Vesta, cross the end of the Forum to the Vicus 
Tuscus and on towards the Tiber! But all teachers cannot go to 
Italy and Greece. Then they should in their teaching make the 
fullest use of the excellent maps, plates, pictures, and other il- 
lustrative materials which are now accessible to everyone, and 
should be in the Classical section of every College library ; for, 
after all, if Classical studies are to attract and hold increasing 
numbers of students, they must bring to their assistance everv 
available means to arouse the interest and awaken the enthusi- 
asm of all who come within their range of influence. 

The Classical teacher who desires to use all the means at 
his disposal to illustrate and add life to his interpretation 
of the literature, must not overlook the resources of Classical 
Archaeology. This science in its broader acceptation includes 
much of Topography and Epigraphy, to say nothing of Numis- 
matics, but for present purposes may be considered in a narrower 
sense as co-extensive with Greek and Graeco-Roman Art. More 
than any other people the Greeks influenced the history and 
development of Art; and no other nation, ancient or modern, 
has approached them in that artistic taste and genius ot which 
their literature, as well the more tangible creations of their mind, 
is so perfect an expression. After the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans, Rome became the artistic centre of the world. Hither 
were brought the art-treasures of Greece in great numbers, while 
Greek and Roman artists were still productive, though with less 
originality than skill in imitation of the famous pieces of the 
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earlier masters. Every noble home rejoiced in the possession of 
‘genuine’ works of the best period, while even the middle classes 
used choice paintings for mural decoration. The most common 
subjects were of course mythological, and statues of Herakles 
and Athene, Venus and Minerva, as well as pictures of Maenads 
and Centaurs, multiplied. Time has swept away by far the 
greater part of the artistic production of antiquity; the value of 
what has been preserved lies not only in its connection with the 
history of art, but in the light which it throws on the pages of 
Classical literature. Scattered through the museums of Europe 
are thousands of antique statues in more or less complete pres- 
ervation, while in Pompei and Rome are many examples of 
ancient painting, chiefly on the walls of houses and palaces. 
And the amount of material of this sort is rapidly increasing as _ 
excavation proceeds. That the literature of peoples who valued 
art so highly and were surrounded in public and private life by 
the choicest creations of the painter and sculptor should be 
largely influenced by this taste and environment, need hardly be 
pointed out. Many of the finest descriptions in Greek and 
Roman poetry were written under the influence of pictures and 
sculptures with which the poets were familiar, and the conviction 
that ancient art is more closely connected with the literature 
than was formerly supposed, is steadily gaining ground. An ex- 
ample will serve to show the importance of this field to the Clas- 
sical teacher. 

In one of his most interesting poems (Silv. iv, 6,) Statius 
describes a little statue of Hercules which he had seen at the 
house of a friend. When out for an evening stroll in the Saepta 
Iulia, he met the poet and art connoisseur, Novius Vindex, who 
gave him a pressing invitation to dinner. No ordinary gossip 
occupied the guests at that table, no discussion of the age of 
wines or the superiority of the Etruscan to the Umbrian boar, 
but converse on noble themes, and especially the art treasures of 
their host, kept the company together till the dawn of day. 
Among the many fine works of art, nothing so much aroused the 
admiration of the poet asa little bronze Hercules which graced 
the banquet table. The greatest charm of the statue lay in the 
fact that it was scarcely a foot high, and yet produced to perfec- 
tion the effect of size and strength. The gentle, joyous expres- 
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sion of countenance, as well as the goblet in the right hand, made 
it a most fitting ornament for the table. Hercules was repre- 
sented resting from his labours, seated upon a rock over which 
was spread the lion’s skin. According to Statius, the wonderful 
statuette was made by Lysippus for Alexander the Great, and 
was successively owned and treasured by Hannibal and Sulla, 
finally coming into the collection of Novius Vindex. This poem 
brings us face to face with some interesting and difficult questions 
which are closely connected with the interpretation. Did 
Lysippus create a little statue of Hercules for Alexander ? 
What was the artist’s conception and how was it executed ? 
Outside of Statius our only literary source of information is 
Martial, who writes of the little Hercules in two short poems 
(ix, 43, 44,) of which I offer a free translation : 

‘‘ A great god is in the little bronze, sitting on the hard rock 
cushioned by the outspread lion’s skin. With head thrown back, he 
gazes at the heavens which once his shoulders bore. His left hand 
holds the club, his right a goblet. No recent work of art is this, nor 
glorious production ofour city ; thou seest the noble gift and creation 
of Lysippus. Once he graced the table of the tyrant of Pella, who . 
quickly conquered all the earth and fell in the hour of victory. Wit- 
nessed by him young Hannibal took his oath at the Libyan altar ; he, 
too, was one of those who bade stern Sulla lay aside his imperial 
power. Annoyed by the alarms of royal palaces, he was glad to take 
refuge in a private home. As he was once the guest of gentle 
Molorchus, so now he has become the divine guardian of our poet 
Vindex.”’ 

In his second poem on the same subject Martial is more 
successful : 

‘‘T was just asking Vindex who was the happy artist and cre- 
ator of his little Hercules. Hesmiled—for he is used to this question 
—and said with a slight inclination of the head, ‘You are a poet; do 
you not know any Greek? The inscription on the pedestal tells what 
you desire to know.’ J read ‘Of Lysippus;’ I had thought it a work 
of Phidias.”’ 

The fact that a Herakles Epitrapezios came in antiquity 
from the hand of a great master depends not on the evidence of 
Statius and Martial alone, but is proved by the existence of at 
least ten more or less direct copies in bronze, marble and plaster, 
which are now in the museums of Europe. When we remember 
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that the preservation of ten copies probably means the existence 
in antiquity of hundreds, it is easy to draw the conclusion that 
the original, so often copied, was a masterpiece by a great artist, 
and so presumably by Lysippus. Whether the statuette seen by 
Statius and Martial at the house of Novius Vindex was that 
original is quite another question ; but both the poets were con- 
vinced that in the little Hercules they saw the work of Lysippus, 
and most’ archaeologists agree that they were probably right. 
The extant copies now in the British Museum, the Louvre and 
elsewhere, found at places as widely separated as Olympia, 
Gabii, Smyrna and Jagsthausen, differ slightly in matters of de- 
tail, but are alike in their diminutive size, the sitting posture, 
and other main features. By careful comparison of these 
statuettes with each other, and with the poems of Statius and 
Martial, it is possible to reconstruct the conception of the artist 
and to get a clearer idea of the style of Lysippus. Now all these 
copies are accessible to the student in the form of pictures, most 
of them in excellent plates, which should be brought together by 
the teacher and exhibited before his class in connection with the 
poems of Statius and Martial. And what is true of these poets 
is true of every ancient writer to a greater or less extent. Many 
passages which make but a slight impression on the reader, or 
are positively obscure, become suddenly luminous with meaning 
in the light of some statue or picture which has been preserved 
trom antiquity. Good reproductions of ancient art have greatly 
multiplied in recent years, and now are or should be accessible 
to all Classical teachers ;* and the man who makes an extensive 
and skilful use of these means is sure more deeply to impress on 
his students the fact that they are studying a literature that 
throbs with vitality, and must be placed among the noblest crea- 
tions of the human mind. 

We have presented some of the resources by which the Clas- 
sical teacher may make his instruction more thorough, interest- 
ing and inspiring. The limits of space compel the omission of 
others which might be mentioned. One principle, however, 
should be emphasized in this connection ;: the intelligent teacher 


should have access to all the subsidiary literature of his subject. 

*The most complete and useful inexpensive work of this kind is by Solomon 
Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaire Grecque et Romane, in three volumes, of which 
two have appeared (10 fr. each, Paris, 1897-98.) 
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Especially before he attempts to write for publication, he should 
be perfectly familiar with what has already been done by others, 
and know the limits of present knowledge in his chosen field. It 
is from failure to grasp this point of view that some editions of 
ancient authors have not won the approbation of all Classical 
teachers. One editor in his preface says that he has purposely 
refrained from examining any other edition, that his own may be 
more independent and on that account more valuable (?) 
Another, without any acknowledgement, paraphrases or trans- 
lates the notes of,the best edition he can find. These are 
not imaginary cases; such editions come from the press every 
year, and, for lack of better, are widely used in both England 
and America. A prominent publishing house recently announced 
a Caesar’s De Bello Gallico with introduction and notes, preten- 
tious in size and price (pp. 586, $2.60). This was certainly not 
intended for school-boys, but for advanced students and scholars. 
But what does a glance into the volume reveal? That the text 
of another editor is followed without examination or criticism, 
and that by no means the best text now available; and that the 
editor has not the slightest idea of the important contributions 
made during the last few years to the study of Caesar. In the 
preface he expresses his obligation to friends ‘‘ for the loan of 
books bearing on Caesar, one of which, namely, the Caesar- 
Dictionary of Dr. Otto Eichert, has been especially serviceable.”’ 
The special Lexicon to Caesar and the recent admirable edition 
of the Gallic Wars, by Meusel, are apparently unknown to him. 
Why in the name of common sense did he not go to the Bodleian 
and find out where we at present stand with reference to Caesar ? 
Too large and expensive for the young student, and of compara- 
tively little value for the scholar, this book falls far short of com- 
manding universal respect. If, then, it is true that the pub- 
lished work should be accurate and based on full knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, should not the instruction given in 
the class-room be on as high a plane? The best teacher will 
never be content to rely only on one, or even on several text- 
books: in connection with any subject there is much interesting 
and valuable material, which is not to be found in any text-book 
or edition. 

This acquaintance with all the subsidiary literature of his 
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subject implies that the Classical teacher must read intelligently 
and fluently in more languages than his mother tongue. If he is 
to have access to the results achieved by the most eminent work- 
ers in his department, he must be at home in the languages in 
which they think and write. Some of us can remember the ani- 
mated, not to sav heated, debates to which we were often 
witnesses, and in which we sometimes took part in student days, 
on ‘The Comparative Utility of the Ancient Classics and of the 
Modern Languages as Subjects of Study.” All wrong: neither 
can safely dispense with the other. Indeed, what we study is of 
far less importance than the method and spirit in which the 
_ Study is pursued. At the present time the Classical teacher, in 
order to control the literature of his department and have access 
to the best thought in his own line of work, must read easily at 
least three modern languages besides hisown. Many of the best 
commentaries to Classical authors are in German, much excel- 
lent literary criticism in French, not a few discussions of 
archaeological subjects in Italian, while in all three, as well as in 
English, are valuable periodicals, weekly, monthly and quarterly, 
devoted to Classical studies. In this matter the teacher should 
not respect English because it is English, or bow down to Ger- 
man because it is German, but revere scholarship because it is 
scholarship; and wherever he finds the truly great scholar, ad- 
mire him and profit by his work. 

Much has been written about the teaching of the Classics, 
much more will doubtless be written. These pages have merely 
touched upon some aspects of the subject and emphasized some 
essential truths, which have not been as widely disseminated as 
they ought, but are steadily gaining ground. The teacher, who 
cultivates the point of view and practises the methods here sug- 
gested, will not consider the Classics so much his field of know- 
ledge, as his field of work, a field in which he may spend a life of 
joyous activity, fruitful to himself in the development of mind 
and heart, and to all who come within his sphere of influence. 


HARRY LANGFORD WILSON. 
The John Hopkins University. 
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HE charge for the carrying of letters between Canada, 
Great Britain and the several British colonies, who gave 
their adhesion tothe recent agreement for the reduction of postal 
rates within the Empire, has at last been brought down to the 
ideal figure. As money is regarded in Canada, two cents a letter 
may be described asa nominal rate. In Great Britain, where 
there is said to be a much keener appreciation of the value of 
small change than exists in Canada, there has been no serious 
demand for the reduction of their letter rates, though the profits 
from the post office are large enough to recall the dictum of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1829, that the postal charges should. 
never be so great as to constitute a tax on the people. Mr. 
Wanamaker, in one of his reports as Postmaster-General of the 
United States, gave it as his opinion that letters could be profit- 
ably carried throughout the United States for one cent each, but 
the statement awakened no popular desire for the lower rate. In 
no country is the inland rate lower than two cents a letter, and 
in only a very few is itso low. France charges three cents for 
the delivery of a letter within its territory, and in Germany the 
lowest rate for carriage beyond a distance of ten geographical 
miles is two and a half cents. In assuming, then, that the inter- 
imperial letter rate will be low enough to encourage correspond- 
ence to the utmost, it will be shown that with the anticipated ex- 
pansion in the volume of correspondence the rate is high enough 
to cover the expense of the service. 

The data, to which we shall have recourse for the purpose, 
are those relating to the inland service of Canada, and to the sea- 
post service of the United States. The mail carrying between 
Canada and Great Britain, in so far as it has been done from Ca- 
nadian ports, has been performed under contracts, which have 
been made mainly in the interests of trade and commerce, the 
conveyance of the mails being an important, but, in appearance, 
an incidental, term in these contracts. The consequence is that 
the post office is in possession of little information of its own, 
bearing directly on the cost of this branch of the service. The 
general circumstances of the service in the United States are, 
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however, so similar to those which prevail in Canada, that we 
may use with confidence the admirably full reports issued by their 
department. In using the inland service of Canada to illustrate 
the conditions of the over-sea service, we premise the remark 
that the United States statistics show that the over-sea service is 
much less expensive than the inland service, so that any conclu- 
sions we may reach as to the adequacy of the two cent rate for 
the inland service will apply with greater force to the over-sea 
service. The United States post office is the only administration, 
whose reports are published in detail, which pays for a large pro- 
portion of its over-sea business at a rate intended to cover no 
more than the conveyance of the mails. The British government 
in its contracts for mail service is not unmindful of its commercial 
and naval interests, and requires that the vessels in which the 
mails are carried shall have ample accommodation for transporta- 
tion of passengers and goods, and shall be so built as to be rea- 
dily convertible into cruisers, if occasion should demand their 
services as such. The subsidies paid under these contracts are 
all charged against the post cfice, under a belief which appears 
to find wide acceptance that a burden or two more will not over- 
tax the post office carrying capacity. The United States govern- 
ment in 1891, in avowed imitation of the British system, entered 
into a number of contracts for mail service, in which the same 
prominence is given to the commercial and naval features, and, 
like the British government, charged the whole cost against the 
post office. After two years’ trial, however, the government 
wearied of an arrangement which offered so few tangible benefits 
in return for the large outlay, and of the eleven contracts made in 
18g1, seven were cancelled in 1893. The protective principle on 
which these contracts were based was not entirely disregarded on 
their cancellation, as it is still the practice to pay about four times 
as much for service performed by vessels carrying their flags as 
for the same class of service rendered by vessels of foreign regis- 
ter. As, however, rather more than 73 per cent. of all the mails 
which left the ports of the United States were carried by foreign 
vessels, under arrangements which had no object to serve beyond 
the mere carrying of the mails, we may assume that the rates 
paid fairly represent the value of the service performed. 

In shewing that the two cent letter rate is sufficient to cover 
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the expenses of the inland service of Canada, and «@ fortiori, of 
the over-sea service, we have the benefit of two statements from 
the last reports of the British and United States post offices. In 
the British report it is stated that the newspaper rate, 14d., for 
each newspaper, or about 7 cents per lb., does not pay, and in 
the United States report it is said that careful estimates lead to 
the conclusion that it costs 8 cents per lb. to carry the newspaper 
matter in that country. As the Canada post office has hitherto 
carried all but an infinitesimal fraction of its newspapers free of 
all charge, it is clear that it is subjected to prodigious loss on ac- 
count of this service. The Postmaster-General in the United 
States has urged year after year that steps be taken to levy a rate 
on this branch of business sufficient to meet the outlay, and asan 
inducement to action, a one-cent letter rate has been held out to 
the public; but in vain. The people evidently prefer having 
their reading matter unburdened by postal charges rather than 
the extremely low letter rate. In this case the post office has 
nothing to say but to make as impressive as possible the fact that 
the people by their decision are incurring an expenditure of many 
millions yearly, and to insist that if the post office is to be treated 
as a business institution, which in a healthy condition should 
make ends meet, there shall be a clear recognition of the fact 
that, to the extent of the outlay for this service, the post office is 
not to be held responsible for its results. It was estimated that 
last year there passed through the Canadian post office 16,557,490 
newspapers, on which nothing was paid in the nature of postage. 
At the cost of the service, as ascertained in the United States 
and confirmed by the British post office—8 cents per lb.—the 
amount spent by the post office last year for newspaper carrying 
was $1,324,599.20. With the accounts of the department, in- 
cluding the newspaper carrying, showing a deficiency of less than 
$47,000, it is plain that letter carrying, at the three-cent rate, is 
inymensely profitable, and as the estimated immediate drop in 
the revenue is only $600,000 a year, the two-cent rate for letters 
will return the department a considerable surplus. Relying on 
the experience of the United States post office, that over-sea 
service is less expensive than inland service, we may assert con- 
fidently that the inter-imperial two-cent rate will at least cover 
the expense of the service. 
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Even more conclusive, however, are the statistics of the 
over-sea service of the United States. As already stated, the 
United States over-sea mails are carried in large part—73 per 
cent. of the letter mails—by foreign vessels, at rates which, it 
may be presumed, fairly represent tlie value of the service. The 
remainder of the mails are carried by United States vessels, 
partly uuder contract at very high rates, and partly at rates 
which are intended to absorb the whole over-sea and inland post- 
age on the correspondence carried. For the service performed 
under contract $1,177,548 were paid last year. If this service 
had been done by the Cunard, White Star, or North German 
Lloyd lines, by which the bulk of the correspondence was carried, 
it would have cost only $208,567. For service by United States 
vessels, not under contract, $102,515 were paid, the foreign lines 
just mentioned would have done the same work for $41,780. 
Here, then, under arrangements having for their object the en- 
couragement of United States shipping, the government pay out 
$1,029,716 per annum, and place the amount to the charge of the 
post oftice, though that institution does not benefit by the outlay 
to the extent of a single dollar, The improvidence of the expen- 
diture under this head was -rought home to the Postmaster- 
General in 1893, and, as already stated, the larger part of the 
contracts were cancelled at that time. In spite of adverse con- 
ditions, however, the United States post office maintains that 
there is a large surplus obtained from the management of its 
foreign business. The last report of the post office shows that 
the reduction in the revenue, which would take place if the 
over-sea letters had been charged at the rate of two cents instead 
of 5 cents per half ounce, is $767,620, and if we bear in mind that 
the post office is charged $1,029,716 more than it should be for 
the carrying of the mail, we cannot be wrong in the conclusion 
that the two-cent letter rate for over-sea business would be pro- 
ductive of a large surplus. Furthermore, the figures ouglit to 
satisfy us that the new inter-imperial rate is large enough to cover 
the expense of the business. 

The several steps by which the rates were brought down 
from the practically prohibitive figures of half a centuury ago to 
the present nominal charge may be interesting. In 1837, when 
Rowland Hill, amid the benedictions of the mercantile and work- 
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ing classes of Great Britain, was gradually bringing home to the 
government the conviction that the substitution of the uniform 
penny rate from the high graduated charges then in force, not 
only was a measure of incalculable benefit to the people as a 
whole, but might also be accomplished without eventual loss to 
the revenue, the charge for carrying a single letter from Great 
Britain to Canada was one shilling for sea conveyance, to which 
had to be added the Canadian inland charges for all letters pass- 
ing in or out from Halifax. The inland tax was a graduated one, 
depending on the distance the correspondence had to be carried, 
and was as follows :—Up to 60 miles, 44d.; thence to 100 miles, 
7d.; thence to 200 miles, gd.; thence to 300 miles, 114. ; thence 
to 400 miles, 13}d.; thence to 500 miles, 16d.; and so on. A 
single letter from England for Toronto. was charged with the fol- 
lowing figures in Canadian currency: From England to Halifax, 
1s. 2d.; from Halifax to Quebec, 1s. 8d.; from Quebec to To- 
ronto, 1s. 6d.; in all 4s. 4d., or 88 cents. To Hamilton or 
Niagara there was an additional charge of 4 cents. Amherstburg 
was the most westerly point under the control of the Canadian 
post office, and to it the charge for a single letter from Quebec 
was 2s. Id., so that the unfortunate officer or settler who had to 
pay $1.02 for a single sheet of paper had no need of other re- 
minder that he was very far from home. In January, 1840, the 
penny post was introduced into Great Britain, and six months 
later its influence began to be seen on the Colonial postage. On 
the 6th July, 1840, a treasury minute was issued stating that the 
Lords of the Treasury, ‘‘ feeling convinced that the present high 
rate of postage between the British Isles and the North American 
colonies, which amount frequently to three or four shillings for a 
single letter, must be a serious grievance to the poorer settlers in 
the North American colonies and to their correspondents in this 
country, must tend injuriously to check emigration and to dis- 
courage the friendly intercourse which it ts so impcrtant to pro- 
mote between the colonies und the mother country, have deter- 
mined to reduce such rates of postage to an extent nearly equal 
to that recommended by the Governor-General. In conformity 
with this determination, my lords will instruct the Postmaster- 
General as follows :—As regards all letters passing between this 
country and our North American colonies, and conveyed between 
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them direct, either by packet or ship, to charge the internal colo- 
nial postage, if any, not as heretofore, according to the number 
of enclosures and by distance, but according to weight ; (2) to 
reduce the inland charges to uniform figure of two pence.’”’ The 
extent of the reduction in the charges due to the levelling down 
of the internal rates will be readily appreciated. The letter from 
England to Toronto, which, until then, cost for postage 88 cents, 
was delivered at its destination for 28 cents, and-no more was 
charged for the letter to Amherstburg. But nearly as important 
as the reduction in the inland charges was the change of the sys- 
tem, which followed the former of the two instructions in the 
treasury minute. At present, as everybody knows, the internal 
letter rate is 2 cents per ounce; a few years ago it was 3 cents 
per $} ounce. A letter may contain as many pages as the writer 
cares to enclose, and so long as the weight of 1 ounce is not ex- 
ceeded, the letter will be carried for 2 cents. The system of 
making the postage charges depend on the weight of the letter has 
been in operation in Canada since 1844 as regards inland or Ca- 
nadian letters; as regards letters passing to and from Great 
Britain, the system was introduced as a consequence of the fore- 
going treasury minute in 1840. Prior to those dates the system 
was so peculiar as to deserve some explanation. A letter under 
that system might be defined as a single sheet of paper folded so 
as to conceal its contents, and weighing not more than an ounce. 
If within its folds another sheet of paper was enwrapped, no 
matter how small the enfolding sheet or its enclosure happened 
to be, the whole was charged as two letters, and a second en- 
closure entailed the liability to another letter charge. If the 
letter, whether single or containing enclosures, exceeded the 1 
ounce weight, it was charged as four letters, and every additional 
4+ ounce was charged as an additional letter. A letter passing 
from Halifax to Amherstburg, and containing two one-dollar 
bills, the whole weighing less than 1 ounce, would to-day be car- 
ried for 2 cents; up to the end of the first half of the year 1840, 
the letter and its two enclosures would have been charged as 
three letters, and the tax would have been $3.92. The hardship 
and injustice of the system was the subject of much criticism, 
both in this country and in England. At the time of the agita- 
tion of the penny post, there were passed through the London 
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post office two letters, one nearly as light as a feather and almost 
small enough to require a pair of forceps for its handling, bore 
double postage because it contained an enclosure, the other, 
weighing just under the ounce, eight inches broad and more than 
a foot long, passed at a single rate because it was all on one sheet. 
But everybody will be ready with the question, ‘‘ how could the 
fact of enclosures and their number be discovered without open- 
ing the letter ?’? The official instructions shall answer: ‘‘Post- 
masters must endeavour to distinguish double and treble letters 
from those which are single by an examination of the ends, and 
this may be done in the most effectual manner by the aid of a 
shaded candle or lamp; but in making this examination, they 
should specially bear in mind the delicacy of the duty they are 
performing, and not carry the scrutiny any further than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the revenue.”’ By the aid 
of the shaded candle or lamp other things are discerned besides 
the number of enclosures in a letter. The eye may be held by 
a few chance words, or more strongly still by the form of a bank 
note, and he will judge best as to the efficiency of the injunction 
that the enquiry should cease at the point where the interests of 
the revenue are satisfied, whose curiosity or cupidity have once 
been strongly excited, and who Is restrained from the gratification 
of these instincts by nothing surer than his own sense of pro- 
priety. 

The rate fixed in 1840 of 1s. 2d. currency for the half ounce 
letter remained unchanged for fourteen years, but Rowland Hill 
had set in motion a power when advocating the penny rate 
which it now became his turn to check. In his journal in 1853, 
he laments that the success of the penny postage in England had 
called into existence a number of well-meaning people, Who, mis- 
understanding the import of his argument, expected his aid in ex- 
tending the blessings of the cheap rates to their brothers in the 
colonies. He showed that it was only when he had been con- 
vinced of the financial success of his measure that he pressed it 
On the attention of the country, and that the same opportunities 
for cutting down useless expense did not occur as they had done 
in 1838 ; moreover, he felt assured that with the ocean lying be- 
tween the places which they proposed to bind together by cheap 
postage, correspondence would not respond so spontaneously to 
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the reduction of rate. Sir Rowland had been in the post office 
for some years, and was showing that a matter seen from inside 
the office windows had a very different aspect from the same mat- 
ter seen from outside of those windows. To allay the agitation 
with as little sacrifice as possible, he proposed, and the Post- 
master-General accepted the proposition, that the rate should be 
reduced from 1s. 2d. to 6d. sterling per 4 ounce, and this rate 
went into operation in 1854. Sir Rowland’s prediction as to the 
slowness of the recovery of the revenue from a large fall in the 
charges under the circumstances was falsified by the event, for 
the revenue from correspondence with Great Britain, which in 
1853 under the 1s. 2d. rate was £17,495, was £16,449 in 1854. 
This rate, which was a reduction of 50 per cent. on the immedi- 
ately preceding rate, was itself cut in two in 1870, as a conse- 
quence of an agreement between Great Britain and the United 
States for a reduction of the rates between those countries from 
12 cents to 6 cents per $ ounce. 

Canada was not a party to the treaty, but it was doubtless 
felt in Great Britain that the charges for letter carrying to and 
from the United States, ought not to be lower than those for the 
same service to and from Canada. The last reduction took 
place in 1875. The Postal Union had just been established, and 
the great variety of rates for letter conveyance from country to 
country was brought down toa uniform charge of 5 cents per 
+ ounce. Canada was prompt in applying for admission into 
the union, and she became a member on the Ist of July 1876, 
but at the time of the application in 1875, an agreement was 
made between Canada and Great Britain for the fixing of the 
rate between the mother country and the colony at 2$d.or 5 
cents. 

To Mr. Henniker Heaton, belongs the credit of keeping im- 
perial penny postage before the English people, and of directing 
the force of public opinion against the Government. By letters 
in the newspapers, by magazine articles and by queries in parlia- 
ment, in short, we fear we must say, by making himself a nuis- 
ance to comfortable officialdom, he continued to poke the post 
office out of its hole, and the people enjoyed the gusto with 
which he smote it. From the indifference it first displayed to 
Mr. Heaton, and all that concerned him, it passed into a retreat, 
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which is a government stronghold, from which it gave answers 
which only seemed to contain information. Under the presis- 
tence of pressure on the part of Mr. Heaton, whose crowning 
virtue we gather is not a sensitive regard for his neighbours’ feel- 
ings, the post office was drawn to look seriously into its defences, 
and in 18go, the law officers of the crown were asked their opin- 
ion as to the power of members of the postal union to enter into 
restricted unions with their colonies, having in view the establish- 
ment of postal rates lower than those sactioned by the union. 
The law officers were of the opinion that no such power rested 
with members of the union, and having communicated this view 
to Mr. Heaton, the post office again found its deaf ear serviceable. 
The Imperial Federation league came on the scene about this 
time, and in 1893 it got a statement from the Postmaster- 
General, and an exhaustive debate in the House. The position 
taken in 18go as to the disability of members of the union to 
make restricted unions was abandoned, and the engagement with 
Australia under which that country came into the union in 1891 
furnisbed the next line of defence. Up till that time Australia 
had resisted all efforts to induce it to enter the union, and it 
agreed to become a member only on the understanding that un- 
til the next congress of the postal union there would be no 
general reduction of the postage rates. This was commonly 
taken to mean that the congress had engaged itself to make no 
general reduction of rates, which would compel Australia to 
charge less than 2$d. per letter, but the British post office held 
that there was an engagement implied by which the British post 
office should not lower its rates to Australia, since by that means 
the Australian people might become discontented at seeing they 
were charged 24d. for letters to England, while their English 
correspondents paid only td., and so bring pressure on their gov- 
ernment to lower their rates to the English level. This view was 
ridiculed by leading newspapers both in England and Australia, 
but it was effective as a covert until the meeting of the Postal 
Union Conference in Washington in 1897. This Conference set- 
tled two important matters relating to penny postage. By its 
mere existence it dissolved the obligations towards Australia, 
weich were admittedly only binding until it should meet, and by 
express words it decided that restricted unions having for their 
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object the reduction of rates were allowable. The same year at 
the conference of colonial premiers with the colonial secretary, 
the latter declared himself strongly in favour of the imperial 
penny rate, and urged the members of the conference to accept 
any sacrifice of revenue that might be necessary to carry so de- 


sirable an object into effect. 
Ww. SMITH. 


AN EXPLORATION OF THE CORUNDUM LANDS 
OF ONTARIO. 

URING the past two years, considerable interest has been 

shown in the New Mineral of Ontario, and it was thought 

that the readers of the QUARTERLY would probably appreciate a 

short description of the mineral, and the part taken by the 

Kingston School of Mining in the work of defining its occur- 
rence and determining its character. 

Corundum is an oxide of the metal aluminium. It is very 
hard, standing next to the diamond in this quality. A better 
idea of its hardness may be formed if a few minerals are named 
in the descending scale of hardness. These would be placed as 
follows: Diamond, corundum, topaz, quartz (rock crystal), feld- 
spar, common glass. The gems, ruby, sapphire, and oriental 
emerald are simply forms of corundum containing a little coloring 
matter. That form occuring in Ontario, though very pure, is 
not clear enough to furnish the gem variety. It is found embed- 
ded in solid rock mostly in the form of six-sided, prismatic 
crystals, which taper slightly at both ends. A notion of their 
general appearance may be obtained by those who have not seen 
them, if we refer to an incident which furnishes a simple descrip- 
tion. One of the settlers in the corundum country told us that 
twenty years ago, his adopted daughter, while playing on the 
rocks picked up one of the crystals and brought it to him, asking 
if it were not like the stopper of acruet bottle. The crystals 
vary in color from blue, white or grey to brown, the greatest num- 
ber being brown. They are of different sizes, the smallest being 
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but a fraction of an inch in diameter and an inch or less in length, 
while the largest we have seen was about six inches in diameter 
and over a foot in length. Its weight was between thirty and 
forty pounds. 

The use of this mineral so far has been confined to that of 
an abrasive, it being made into wheels and stones for sharpening 
or grinding steel and other hard materials. The principal 
minerals used for this purpose in the descending order of their 
effectiveness are: diamond, corundum, emery, garnet and quartz. 
For abrasive purposes corundum is much superior to emery—a 
fact indicated by their difference in price, the former selling at 
seven to ten cents per pound, the latter at from three to four 
cents. Since, however, corundum contains over fifty-three per 
cent. by weight of the metal aluminium, and as the demand for 
this metal is increasing, it seems probable that in the near future 
corundum may be used as the source from which aluminium may 
be most easily prepared. It is prevented at present from being 
put to this use by its high price and the lack ot an easy method 
of reduction. 

Previous to the year 1896 the known occurrences of corun- 
dum in any quantity on this continent were limited to Georgia, 
the Carolinas and a few other states. Of late the supply from 
these districts has practically ceased, a fact which seems to 
favour the development of the Ontario deposits. In the summer 
of 1896 some crystals labelled ‘‘pyroxene’’ were sent to the De- 
partment at Ottawa from the township of Carlow, in North 
Hastings. These, upon examination, proved to be corundum, 
and Mr. Ferrier was sent to locate the occurrence. He found an 
outcrop of it on Mr. Armstrong’s property in the township named. 
As muck. interest was taken in this discovery of the mineral by 
manufacturers of emery wheels and others, it seemed advisable 
that a careful examination of the deposit should be made, in 
order to learn something of its economic value. Accordingly, 
Professor Willet G. Miller, of the Kingston School of Mining, 
was instructed by the director of the Ontario bureau of mines to 
undertake an examination of the corundum bearing rocks, and to 
search for other deposits of the mineral in the district. This 
work has been in progress for parts of the past two seasons. The 
writer was appointed as an assistant in the work, and it is from 
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knowledge gained while so engaged, and from additional informa- 
tion very kindly furnished by Professor Miller, that I am able to 
supply the readers of the QUARTERLY with this account. 

North Hastings and South Renfrew, as is well known, 
are very rough, being diversified by hills, valleys, rivers, 
lakes and streams. And as only a valley here and there 
contains any tillable land, they are necessarily very thinly 
settled. The settlers, by farming in the summer, hunting 
and trapping in the fall, and going north to the lumber shanties 
in the winter, manage to make a living. In their farming opera- 
tions, however, they have not only to contend with the difticulty 
of clearing rough land, but also with that of being a great dis- 
tance from any market for their produce. Besides this, the 
families being usually large, and the demand for lumbermen de- 
creasing yearly, make it difficult for the young men to find em- 
ployment. From this it will be seen that a company conducting 
mining operations in such a. country should be able to procure 
cheap labor and supplies. Another thing which would facilitate 
mining operations is the numerous streams, on all of which falls 
and rapids are common. Damson these would be comparatively 
inexpensive, as the banks are of rock and sufficiently high. Thus 
any amount of power for generating electricity or other purposes 
could be furnished at a trifling cost. 

For purposes of transportation, the Irondale RR., which is 
slowly being extended eastward, would, if continued for fifteen or 
twenty miles farther, reach the centre of the richest corundum 
deposits. On the north, the Madawaska river, which is near 
rich deposits, is navigable as far north as Barry’s Bay, a distance 
of sixteen miles. Through this place the Ottawa and Parry 
Sound RR. passes. 

For carrying on the work to which we were appointed we 
took with us a tent, cooking outfit and provisions. By so doing 
we were able to move from one part of the district to another as 
our work demanded. We began by making an examination of the 
known occurrences of the mineral in Carlow and Raglan. From 
the study of these we were led to believe that the :nineral-bearing 
rock took the form of a belt running north-east and south-west. 
Acting on this hypothesis we worked towards the north-east, and 
soon found corundum here and there where the rocks were not 
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covered. Thus following it from hill to hill we traced the band, 
which has a width of a mile or two, across the York branch, then 
across the Madawaska at Palmer’s Rapids, and before the season 
of 1897 closed, had followed it eastward to the township of Se- 
bastopol, a distance of over thirty miles. The richer deposits 
east of the Madawaska occur in the townships of Brudenell and 
Sebastopol. 

Last summer we began our work in Methuen township, 
in the county of Peterboro’. In that locality the occurrence 
of corundum was reported shortly after that in Carlow. There 
the best corundum occurs associated with deposits of white mica 
in veins or dykes. These deposits have been worked for a year 
or two for the mica. We found the rock similar in most respects 
to that on which we worked in 1897. There is a continuous 
ridge of it seven or eight miles long running north-east from the 
east end of Stoney Lake. We were unable to connect this oc- 
currence with the band which lies to the north of it, to which 
reference has been made, but the indications seem to be that 
it will yet be found to be connected with it. After we left 
Methuen we traced the northern band of rock westward from 
Carlow, across Hastings, and across two townships in the south- 
ern part of the county of Haliburton. Thus showing the north- 
ern band to have a length of over seventy-five miles. As pointed 
out by Professor Miller in a paper read at Toronto a short time 
ago, the discovery of such a band of uniform rock may be of ma- 
terial assistance in solving some of the complicated problems 
connected with the geology of Eastern Ontario. 

The method of separating corundum from the enclosing 
rock (stated in a general way) is that of crushing and washing. 
The ore is crushed and a stream of water is brought to bear 
upon the crushed material. The rock-matter, being much 
lighter than the corundum, is washed away, leaving the mineral 
mixed with a little oxide of iron. The latter is removed by passing 
the mixture over electro-magnets. The corundum product is 
then sized by means of sieves graded as to the size of mesh, and 
is then ready for market. 

In order to ascertain the milling properties as well as the 
richness of the ore, the director of the bureau of mines author- 
ized the Kingston School of Mining to make a mill test. This 
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was carried on under the direction of Professor Courtenay 
De Kalb. About two tons of the ore were treated and it was 
found that the finished product, obtained solely by mechanical 
means without any hand picking, tested over 95 per cent. pure 
corundum of good quality. The average yield of the rock was 
fifteen per cent of corundum. Such a result is encouraging in 
view of the fact that in other parts of the world five per cent. 
has been considered workable. 

Little can be said as to the probable future of Ontario cor- 
undum. The mineral being a new one in the Dominion, capital- 
ists are naturally slow in investing their money. Besides, since 
none of the Canadian material has been placed on the markets, it is 
not quite certain what the relations of supply and demand will be. 
But these will soon adjust themselves when once the finished 
product is offered for sale. Certain of our more enterprising 
capitalists, however, are taking steps which point to an early be- 
ginning of work on these deposits, so that the present outlook 
would seem to support the belief that the corundum industry 
must soon take no unimportant place among the industries of 


our province. 
R. T. HODGSON. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMBECILITY. 





N approaching such a question as that of imbecility, one of the 
first problems to engage our attention is the part heredity 
plays in the development of abnormal types. Before this can be 
dealt with, though, it is necessary to have a clear conception of 
what idiocy and imbecility are, according to alienistic phrase- 
ology. In everyday life people use the terms idiocy, imbecility 
and insanity, as having the same or almost the same meaning, 
and vet it is important that we should clearly distinguish the 
differences between insanity and imbecility. 
The dividing line between idiocy and imbecility is, of course, 
purely arbitrary, but not so when insanity enters into the ques- 
tion. When such elaborate dictionaries as the Century fail to 
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give satisfactory definitions of the terms, as applied in medicine, 
it is no wonder the general public is somewhat mixed. 

An insane person is one in whom the normal brain function 
has been disturbed by actual disease, either functional or organic. 
Insanity is a disease occurring usually after full development, or 
occasionally adolescence, has been reached, but sometimes de- 
velops before this period. 

An idiot is one in whom we find arrested brain development. 
This arrest has taken place before or immediately after birth. 
The brain tissue is healthy in the ordinary sense, but fails to 
develop. 

A congenital imbecile, that 1s the true imbecile, is one in 
whom we find a certain amount of brain development, falling far 
short of the normal. Quite frequently we find the brain of a 
child in a man’s body. In such a case there is arrested develop- 
ment, possibly retarded development, but the condition is not so 
marked as in idiocy, which embraces some remarkable states, a 
a discussion of which would be too technical for a lecture such 
as this. 

A common variety is that called by Dr. Down, the Mon- 
golian; the members of this class are often the latest born of the 
family, and are connected with a consumptive ancestry. They 
are short in stature, and there is often a remarkable deficiency in 
’ the posterior part of the crania. The nose is depressed, the 
speech is deepened and always of a guttural character. The 
fingers and hands are dwarfed, the integument coarse, the liga- 
ments of the joints are lax, so that undue mobility is permitted 
them. They walk with a stooping posture, and frequently have 
large imitative powers. 

In another type we have bright and intelligent facial expres- 
sion, well developed pliysique, graceful movements, a certain 
amount of understanding. The idiot hears perfectly, but gives no 
attention, living for the most part in a world of hisown. He has 
little or no power of utterance. In view of the good physique it 
is difficult to understand the mental defect until we learn the his- 
tory, viz., that during the early months of life there was menin- 
gitis, or some injury to the brain. 

Then there is the typical congenital idiot, with narrow and 
somewhat asymmetrical head, defective teeth, and absence of 
language beyond that of signs, difficult to understand. 
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The microcephalic type is also well marked. The 
microcephalic idiot is not so repulsive in appearance as 
many of the others, particularly the next type, viz.: 
the macrocephalic, or the following, the hydrocephalic. 
Dr. Down also includes a class of children quite dissimilar 
to those already briefly referred to. He says ‘‘ They are full 
of vivacity, quick in their movements, quick in their perverted 
thoughts, and everlastingly in clever mischief. Unlike many 
others, already discussed, they do not live in a world of their own, 
but interfere with all that goes on around them; they are obser- 
vant, impetuous, cruel and destructive. They have no necessar- 
ily characteristic criminal conformation. They acquire lan- 
guages readily, but in their case this is not an unmixed good, as 
they weary those around them with questions, and inconvenient- 
ly appropriate to their use, language of the gutter. They are so 
restless and mischievous, that they need constant watchfulness, 
and have such a mercurial character that it does not seem an in- 
appropriate natne for this type.” 

I do not agree with Dr. Down in classifying these children 
among idiots, but prefer to place them with the imbeciles, of 
whom I shall speak presently. Idiocy is a term which should be 
reserved for the very lowest types of mankind, and in this list 
must be placed the Cretins, a class in which the failure of the 
function of the thyroid gland is undoubtedly the cause of arrested 
development, both physical and mental. The change in this 
gland may be in two directions, first, it may be atrophied ; 
second ly it may be hypertrophied, and the seat of a new growth 
of tissue, until the function of the gland is impaired ; if the func- 
tion is destroyed the individual dies. 

For many years the thyroid gland was regarded as of little 
importance in the animal economy, and even in my day this 
idea was commonly taught, but of late years we have begun to 
appreciate the fact that all of the glands have a most prominent 
part to play, and the disturbance of function in one, is apt to up- 
set the exquisite balance of the complex whole. Just what the 
function of this thyroid gland is, we know not, but we realize 
that its relation to the nervous system is of great import. 

To prove the connection between Cretinism and the function 
of the thyroid gland, all that is necessary is to feed young 
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Cretins desiccated thyroids, and they at once begin to develop. 

From what has already been said you will infer that imbecil- 
ity is, strictly speaking, applied to a congenital defect of mental 
power, of the same kind as, but toa less degree than, idiocy, in 
other words, a condition of mental enfeeblement resulting from 
want of brain development. 

The remarkable characteristics of some of the forms of im- 
becility will occupy our attention later on in the lecture, but be- 
fore referring to them, it may be well to look at some of the 
probable reasons why the human race should be cursed by the 
development of such abnormal types, as those of which I speak. 

- First in importance, from the evolutionists’ standpoint, are 
the problems of heredity ; and those of you who have had the 
training of children at school will readily concede that most 
children are just what you would expect them to be, when you 
consider the characteristics of their peaeak although such is 
not always the case. 

In nearly all of the congenital cases of idiocy, the question of 
heredity must be considered, and even in some other cases, such 
as those developed after meningitis, heredity plays a prominent 
part, for the tendency to the development of inflammations of the 
brain and spinal cord, and their meninges, is well marked in 
certain families. 

As pointed out ina former lecture, delivered during a Summer 
Session in this University, the whole subject of heredity has 
been fairly worked out by men who have applied what is general- 
ly called good common sense in the development of magnificent 
types of animals, in which we find preserved certain peculiarities. 
They have accomplished this by an accurate observance of the 
laws of heredity. These stock raisers not only believe in the 
transmission of certain physical qualities, but also know of the 
transmission of tendencies. Some strains of horses have a ten- 
dency to develop spavin, and so on. Asa matter of fact, our 
knowledge of the human system can be well worked out in the 
fields of comparative physiology and psychology, because among 
the animals there are no family skeletons to hide, no social stand- 
ings to be considered, and general results are arrived at in a way 
quite impossible in the human race. 

In discussing heredity with an enthusiastic sporting gentle- 
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man, a few weeks ago, he said ‘‘Doctor, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the only place to study heredity properly is among 
game cocks. I have studied it there, and it has paid a handsome 
profit.”” No doubt practical results have prejudiced his beliefs, 
but there is, beyond question, something in his remark. 

A well-known writer has said that ‘‘it has not yet been proved 
satisfactorily whether the shape of a man’s nose, or the acute- 
ness of his moral sense, is most apt to be transmitted to his 
children or grandchildren, but I am strongly of the opinion that 
the latter will be found to be so.” 

The first law of heredity is the law of inheritance. It is, 
that the offspring tends to inherit every attribute of both 
parents. Inheritance is the rule, non-inheritance the anomaly. 
As a matter of fact there is no character sufficiently small to es- 
cape the operation of the law, although the recently acquired 
characters may be more uncertain regarding their constant reap- 
- pearance than some of the others. 

The first and most obvious circumstance to be considered is 
that each individual has two parents; and that in so far as the 
attributes of the parents are contradictory, the offspring cannot 
inherit from both. As Mercier points out, ‘‘ The offspring of a 
white rabbit and a black rabbit may be entirely white or entirely 
black, but it cannot be both. So the offspring of a parent of 
stable nervous constitution and one of unstable constitution may 
have the one cast of constitution or the other, but cannot have 
both.”” When these attributes contradict each other there are 
three possibilities as to the attributes of the offspring. 

I. The offspring may inherit the attributes of either parent 
alone. 

2. It may inherit mixed attributes, as in the case of white 
and black rabbits, where the offspring is piebald. 

3. The attributes of one parent may at one time be promi- 
nent, but eventually give way to the attributes of the other 
parent. 

In some families qualities reappear in generation after 
generation, and are termed prepotent. This subject of pre- 
potency is too large for this lecture, but it is necessary to refer to 
what is called reversion, viz., the transmission, by an individual 
of qualities which that individual does not himself possess. This 
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power of transmitting latent qualities is possessed by all highly 
developed organisms, and is of great importance. 

When we discover a structural anomaly, such as the unusual 
branching of an artery, we may rest assured that the anomaly 
existed normallv in some ancestor. In subsequent generations it 
was latent, but as Darwin says, ‘‘It was written in invisible ink, 
ready to appear on the proper test being applied.” 

A parent, if of defective nervous organization, may or may 
not transmit his defect to his offspring. If the defect has at- 
tained prepotent strength, he will probably transmit it. If he is 
fortunate in marrying a wife of normal organization, the superior 
strength of the quality of long descent, viz., the normal, will 
doubtless tend to the destruction of the more recent acquisition, 
although this normal quality may remain latent and ready to re- 
appear if favorable conditions occur. 

Now we have reached the second law of Heredity, styled the 
law of Sanguinity. 

In dealing with the question of the development of Idiocy 
and Imbecility this law must be considered. Briefly stated it is 
this: ‘* The quality of organization of the offspring depends on 
the suitability of the parents to each other.” 

Apart from inheritance, the completeness of the organization 
depends upon several other things, chief among which is the 
quality of the germ. ‘‘ To produce an offspring that reaches the 
full normal bodily and intellectual standard of the race, the germ 
from which it starts must be of good quality ; must be normally 
constituted and able when vivified to develop fully. If the de- 
velopmental forces are not normal, premature failure will result, 
and may show itself in many ways, local or general—hare lip, 
cleft palate, etc. Sometimes the failure is shown in the defect of 
force to animate the structure ; again, the feeble forces flash up 
and die out early in the day.” 

In the more marked cases we have the whole organism de- 
fective, both mentally and physically, and the result of such de- 
ficiency we find illustrated in idiocy and imbecility. The de- 
ficiency in structure 1s seen in the stunted size and defective 
mental qualities, feebleness of muscular power and inability to 
resist adverse circumstances. Few congenital idiots live to an 
advanced age; idiots, the result of traumatism or inflamma- 
tions, often have excelient physique. 
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Congenital imbeciles may easily be produced by the union 
of parents unsuited to each other, and this is particularly the 
case if the degree of kinship between the parents 1s too close. 
Here the student in comparative science comes to our aid, and 
by his researches in the subject of inbreeding furnishes data of 
great value. Asa matter of fact we know that intermarriage is 

fatal to the best interests of the human race. 
| Now what are the factors which play an important part in 
the development of inferior and degenerate types of the human 
race ? 

In 28 per cent. of cases of idiocy, there is a family history of 
tuberculosis; 21 per cent. have inherited mental weakness, as 
shown by the existence of epilepsy, insanity, congenital mutism, 
disease of the brain, paralysis, etc. Alcoholism is a prominent 
factor although it is difficult to give the exact proportion. 

Consanguinity is responsible for about 6 per cent. of congen- 
ital cases ; the others not classified, would show, if properly 
analysed that the laws of heredity are well worth the deepest re- 
search. 

Now I have indicated, in a general way, some of the modern 
views regarding the evolution of imbecility, and have pointed out 
the fact that the laws of heredity, which explain the development 
of this state, are becoming pretty well understood ; however, a 
general discussion of the leading characteristics of some of the 
forms of imbecility, will in all probability prove of more interest 
‘ to those of you who are watching the development of young 
brains, than would a technical account of the different forms. 

None of us have difficulty in understanding the mental 
and physical defects of such a specimen as that which I have 
shown you, they are quite apparent, and we do not expect the 
degenerate to exhibit either high intellectual or moral qualities. 

If he were of somewhat higher type physically, one might 
still not wonder at intellectual defects, however, if he were to 
show marked moral defect, without a superficial analysis reveal- 
ing intellectual or physical imperfections, he would at once be 
classed by the majority of observers as either wicked or bad. 

It is difficult, at times, to persuade even educated people 
that intellectual imbecility is present in some children; and to 
illustrate this point, 1 may say that within the last two years 
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when giving evidence regarding the imbecility of a boy murderer 
a judge asked me, in all seriousness, if 1 believed that a boy of six- 
teen who could not add 19 and 17 together, and get a more satis- 
factory answer than 302, and who could not read words of three 
letters, was necessarily an imbecile. My reply was to the effect 
that if a boy of sixteen, who had been at school for several years 
could not carry on such simple calculations, and read such small 
words, I should certainly feel inclined to class him as an intellect- 
ual imbecile. The significant smile, to say nothing of the charge 
to the jury, given by the judge, proved that there was at least a- 
difference of opinion in regard to what constituted an imbecile. 

As a matter of fact, the lad was imbecile both intellectually 
and morally, and when this statement is offered, it brings us to 
the point where science, as exemplified by medicine, and theory 
as maintained by law, differ most radically. 

No one makes the slightest attempt to hide the fact that 
there are members of the human race quite unable to add two 
and two together, or to learn to read, but when it is stated that 
there are moral imbeciles as well as intellectual, many of those un- 
acquainted with the facts, will be disposed to argue the point, and 
yet moral imbecility is no myth. The moral sense is the last ac- 
quired in the development of a human being, and yet theoretical- 
ly, we take it for granted that it should be present even in those 
we are quite willing to class as intellectual imbeciles. It 
has been asserted, time and again, that the moral imbecile is 
sometimes found with normal intellectual qualities, but this is un- 
doubtedly a mistake, and a careful examination will reveal a 
history of both physical and intellectual defect. Some of them, 
certainly, have precocity in limited direction, but they are not 
well developed in any particular, and their precocity is of the 
‘‘Flash in the pan” order. Careful study will reveal the intel- 
lectual defect, and enquiry tell of physical imperfection and re- 
tarded development. 

The imbecile Savants, as they are called, sometimes have 
one or two faculties specially developed ; such as extraordinary 
memory, great calculating power, the art of mimicry, imitative 
power and manipulative skill in music. 

The moral imbeciles sometimes have superficial acquire- 
ments, which are mistaken for the outcome of intellect, but care- 
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ful analysis invariably shows the defect. No one doubts the 
absence of the music sense or colour sense in some members of 
the human family ; why doubt the absence of the moral sense in 
others. 

I am often asked to see notoriously bad children, and it is 
marvellous how frequently the family history throws a lurid light 
on the evolution of the defective offspring. Not long ago I ex- 
amined one who was described as notoriously wicked and incor- 
rigible, and intellectually bright. If precocity, in certain direc- 
tions, could be called intellectual brightness, he was certainly 
strong intellectually. When I saw him first he was persecuting 
another prisoner with endless questions regarding the legal pun- 
ishments for many crimes; he certainly talked well. Careful 
enquiry revealed the fact that his intellect was of the lowest 
order; physically he had most of the stigmata of degeneracy ; 
morally he was completely imbecile. He was, in fact, without a 
trace of moral sense. 

Another boy, seen just before this, could give definitions of 
right and wrong with the accuracy of a graphophone, could even 
lay all the blame for his departure from the paths of rectitude 
upon the devil; and talk glibly of hopes for the future, and yet 
his everyday life showed absolute want of moral sense. He was 
extremely talkative, and although but seven or eight years of 
age, had shown a capacity for mischief almost unparalleled in 
my experience. He was plausible to an astonishing degree, and 
precocious in many directions. If he killed a cat, it was to save 
it from the cruelty of a ferocious dog, although he could not 
satisfactorily explain why he used boiling water to put the animal 
out of misery. If he were told to hoe potatoes and remove all 
the weeds from the hill, he would make a point of leaving one 
weed in each hill, to see if the promised punishment would be 
forthcoming. There was no end to the series of his misdeeds, 
and of course punishments were without avail. His heredity ex- 
plained everything, and it will be interesting to learn what can 
be done to develop the limited moral sense existing in this child. 

Another imbecile boy of bad heredity had marked perver- 
sions at a very tender age. He did not want to be a boy, but in- 
sisted on being considered a girl; when opportunity offered he 
assumed girl’s clothing, did not wish to associate with boys, and 
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was a great source of trouble in the institution in which he was 
cared for on account of his remarkable desires. The grotesque 
display and intense earnestness of the little chap were considered 
by some amusing, but to one acquainted with the possibilities of 
the future, the import of these exhibitions was of the greatest 
seriousness. Again the heredity cast a flood of light on the con- 
dition of degeneracy. 

In these days of startling results, when school methods too 
frequently are based on the theory that all children are cast in 
the same inteJlectual mould, and are capable of similar develop- 
ment, it cannot do harm to point out some of the dangers of 
such a system. Possibly the criticism will apply with more 
force to Public School methods than to those in vogue in Colle- 
giate Institutes ; but that we are in danger of overdoing the one 
standard system will be freely admitted. It may be fine, theo- 
retically, to have a system so perfect that all children can be 
treated as equally competent to endure the strain of a smooth 
running grinding machine; in fact, can be forced to conform to 
standards which do not recognize differences in mental qualities, 
and which tend to dwarf individuality, but it 1s possible to overdo 
such a thing. The more one studies heredity the more one is 
satisfied that the progressive teacher will adopt a system of 
teaching, founded on the capabilities of the individual pupils, 
rather than on the theory that all children are alike and able to 
develop in the same direction. 

As a matter of fact we do not want them all to develop in 
the same direction, and it is sometimes suspected that our Public 
School system may be an important factor in stamping out the 
budding genius of many a man, who, if developed in rational 
directions, would have been great. 

‘‘ Reading and writing come by nature,” saith Dogberry, 
and possibly, after a while, it may be discovered that ‘‘ figs do 
not grow on thistles.”’ 

Those of you who are teachers by profession recognize the 
fact that the training which a person undergoes, must have a 
marked influence on the function of his character. ‘‘ What his 
success in life shall be will be determined in a great measure by 
what has been done tq bring into activity the capabilities of his 
nature,” 
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‘* Now while it is true that education is a great power, it is 
also a limited one, dependent on the natural capacity of the in- 
dividual. It will ever be impossible to raise a stable superstruc- 
ture of intellect and character on bad natural foundations.”’ 

Maudsley says: ‘‘ Education can plainly act first within 
the conditions imposed by the species, and secondly within 
the conditions imposed by the individual organization can only, 
in the former case, determine what is predetermined in the organ- 
ization of the nervous system, and of the bodily machinery in 
connection with it, cannot, for example, ever teach a man to fly 
like a bird; or soar like an eagle; or run like an antelope; can 
only again, tn the latter case, make actual the probabilities of the 
individual nature, cannot make a Socrates or a Shakespeare of 
every being born into the world.” 

Perhaps I should not have permitted myself to make this ex- 
cursion while dealing with the subject of imbecility, but it seem- 
ed a tempting opportunity to refer to it, as a very natural deduct- 
ion from the fact that children do not come into the world simi- 
larly equipped, physically and mentally. 

To return to the question of moral imbecility, hich I feel 
convinced, as before stated, never exists without accompanying 
intellectual imbecility and physical defect. 

Many shallow thinkers are likely to insist that a deficiency 
of the moral sense is merely the characteristic of criminal nature, 
to be met by suitable punishment. When one finds children, 
who have never heard of vice or crime, committing criminal acts, 
by what, for want of a better term, may be called instinct; 
when it is learned that punishments have absolutely no effect on 
them, in fact, are not the proper treatment; there can then be 
little doubt that moral imbecility exists in fact as well as theory. 

Year after year I am consulted about such children, and in 
nearly every, I might say every instance, heredity explains the 
conditions of affairs. 

Here is a typical case, A.B., aged sixteen, female, under the 
average size, head asymmetrical, has strabismus, arched palate, 
and cannot articulate distinctly. Education rather limited, but 
can read the Bible, which book she is able to quote freely and 
with accuracy. Her parents are of the same name, and nearly 
related. Conversation with the child reveals the fact that she is 
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free from delusion of any kind, and is apparently very sorry for 
having done the wicked things of which she is accused. Believes 
that she must be insane, otherwise she cannot explain why she 
is guilty of such outrageous acts. She asks for protection against 
herself, and one is naturally inclined not only to believe her sin- 
cerity, but to have faith in her protestations regarding her future 
course. 

Her definitions of conscience, right and wrong, are well 
given, and show that she has learned her Sundav School lessons 
fairly well. If one were to form a hasty judgment of this girl, he 
might be inclined to class her as somewhat simple-minded and 
innocent. 

What are the facts? Her life has been one succession of 
criminal acts, of which she does not realize the import. She has 
destroyed thousands of dollars worth of property, and cannot be 
allowed out of sight a moment without danger of getting into 
trouble. She has no conception of the truth, and does not seem 
to know when she is telling falsehoods. 

Although she has a superficial amount of emotion, real sor- 
row, love or hate are unknown to her. All men who pay the 
slightest attention to her are at once charged with having sug- 
gested no end of wicked things. It is only when we have 
seen this girl from day to day, for months, that we realize how 
great the mental defect is, in fact it is the lesson that we learn 
in my specialty, not to be hasty in forming an estimate of the 
mental capacity of any one. 

Sometimes it takes months to gauge such a case properly. 
Occasionally this poor child has a glimmering of the truth, and 
says she is glad that she is protected, for she knows she is not as 
other people are. Not unfrequently these moral imbeciles are 
anxious to be saved from themselves, and willingly submit to re- 
straint In a public institution, where their course can be guided, 
and where they are protected from themselves and others, for, 
after all, the world at large has little sympathy for the defective 
classes. 

The innate wickedness theory is always more popular than 
any other, and I have heard some choice moral lectures delivered 
to moral imbeciles, who were as incapable of understanding 
them, as the lecturers were of realizing, that there is a difference 
between wickedness and defect. 
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All imbeciles are not incapable of development, and even 
those of the most limited moral sense are susceptible of improve- 
ment, particularly in early years; but it is a question if those 
imbeciles in Canada who show criminal propensities receive the 
proper treatment. Some of these, if carefully educated and sur- 
rounded by the best moral influences, might become harmless, if 
not very useful members of society ; others who show persistent 
criminal propensities should be kindly treated, but separated 
from society as long they live. 

Our reformatory and prison systems do little to recognize 
such distinctions, and until the indeterminate sentence becomes 
a part of our law, we cannot hope for much. Already the burden 
of the care of our defective classes has become so great that goy- 
ernments hesitate to devote more of their slender incomes to the 
development of more satisfactory methods than those in vogue at 
present. 

It is, of course, absolutely impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule for determining the question, either of responsibility 
or capacity, in conditions of imbecility ; each case must be judged 
on its merits. 

As Maudsley points out “‘It is a matter of observation that 
impulses to theft, incendiarism and violence are not uncommon 
in these cases where the intelligence is feeble and the passions 
are strong; and many crimes such as arson, theft and homicide 
itself sometimes, are perpetrated by actual imbeciles; they are 
beings who have reached a lower stage of race degeneracy than 
those criminals, who approach the imbecile type.” 

In studying all defective classes, it has always to be remem- 
bered that definitions of types of disease are illusory, and as 
matter of fact, every case is a law unto itself. 

So much too is made out cf the motive inducing the insane 
and imbeciles to commit crimes. A popular belief exists that the 
presence of a motive is strong proof that a rational mind is be- 
hind the motive. No more erroneous impression could be fost- 
ered. Nearly all insane and imbecile persons have motives 
which are at times extremely difficult to analyze and understand, 
because there is always trouble in getting the point of view, of 
defective or diseased intellects. 

Take for example the often quoted case of imbecility where 
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a young man of childish and harmless manners showed a great 
fondness for windmills. He would go to great distances to see 
them and seemed to be fascinated by the motion of the fans. 
His friends thought it advisable to send him to a part of the 
country where windmils did not exist. 

When removed he showed a remarkable change in disposition 
and set fire to a house; on another occasion, he enticed a child 
into a wood and mangled it with a knife in a horrible manner. 
What his motive was, few could surmise, and yet he did these 
things hoping that he would be removed to a part of the country 
where windmills existed. 

In the older countries where crowded population and con- 
stant inter-marriage of the most degenerate types have furnished 
conditions peculiarly favorable for the development of everything 
that is vicious, we can find the most frequent examples of the 
criminal ‘‘born,’”’ not made, and although the outcome of a taint- 
ed heredity, he differs much from the moral imbecile, inasmuch 
as he loves that which is wicked and bad, seeks vile company, 
and gives every evidence of what we popularly call, moral depra- 
vity. 

In him we find actual perversion of the moral sense, rather 
than absence of it ; just as in many of the insane we find perver- 
sion of many of the moral qualities; love of relatives turned to 
hate. 

In the moral imbecile it is different, and the absence of the 
moral sense, is the great characteristic. He does not seek bad 
companions, Is in fact generally devoid of what we call bad 
habits ; does not drink, as a rule, or if he does, cannot resist the 
smallest amount of alcohol, in fact his true condition may not be 
suspected by the casual observer, and yet, a history of his life 
would show in a thousand and one ways how defective this men- 
tal weakling is. 

He tortures animals without stirring an emotion, he does 
outrageous things without any idea of responsibility ; and life is 
to him almost devoid of meaning. If he is punished, the punish- 
ment is without significance ; and if he is hanged, he goes to the 
gallows, the papers say, stolidly and showing complete indiffer- 
ence, in fact, without exhibiting that which he has not, viz., 
feeling or emotion. 
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He does not and cannot realize his position. To him hang- 
ing is no punishment ; to others of his class, no deterrent, simply 
because they are unable to grasp the significance of the lesson. 

If I were to introduce you to the moral imbeciles under my 
care, you would, on first acquaintance, pronounce them the most 
amiable persons in the institutions, and you might find it difficult 
to believe what I should tell you of them. Their very amiability 
is the outcome of their defective condition. 

When we deal with the responsibility of insane people, the . 
task is not difficult to the alienist ; when he touches on the re- 
sponsibility of moral imbeciles he must tread carefully if he is to 
avoid the strictures of the public, which has always felt sus- 
picious of attempts made to rescue criminals from punishment. 

What are we we to do with moral imbeciles who are crimi- 
nal? Society says, ‘‘It is all very well to preach about the fact 
of such types existing ; how are we to provide the remedy ?”’ 

Protection is the first law of nature, and the survival of the 
fittest is by many regarded as the means by which the balance is 
adjusted. 

Some members of society say, ‘‘If human monsters are 
born, the world has no use for them ; it is safe to destroy them,” 
and yet these people are generally willing to confer the rights of 
citizenship on these monsters and hold them responsible. If 
they commit minor crimes they are punished and set free to 
commit further crimes ; if they do murder, they are hanged. 

Less superficial thinkers recognize hereditary defect, and 
believe that it is better to lock moral imbeciles up before they 
commit outrages on society. They say Keep these unfortunates 
under constant supervision ; develop their limited moral sense, 
when possible, and make their lives bright. The latter class of 
thinkers will in the end prevail. 

A year or so ago I spoke of the care which should be exercis- 
ed in encouraging the importation of children from Europe, and 
called attention to the fact that many of these boys and girls | 
were degenerates of the most undesirable kind. 

This statement was rather severely criticised by many well- 
intentioned people, and even officially questioned. It is stated 
that among any body of emigrants, we are bound to find a cer- 
tain number of degenerates, and philanthropic enthusiasts are 
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willing to produce statistics of the most satisfying kind, to prove 
that the proportion of crime among child immigrants is not larger 
than among an equal number of native-born children. 

Such figures have been produced and will continue to appear 
and yet they do not represent the truth. 

In the anxiety to have Canada take a high place among 
nations, it is customary to offer all sorts of inducements to im- 
migrants, without the slightest reference to their qualifications 
for citizenship. 

The stock arguments are that they will swell our population, 
and till the unoccupied millions of acres in the North West. 
Why should we be so anxious to increase our population by the 
addition of the failures of other lands, by the degenerates from 
cities in Europe, by the poorest types the old world can produce ? 
It is true that the hardy Scotch, English and Irish emigrants of 
by-gone days have made Canada what it is; that is, those of the 
right type, physically and mentally, but history is not silent in 
regard to the cost to the country of the degenerates who reached 
here. 

It is not the degenerates themselves who give most trouble, 
but what they produce ; hence any statistics showing how little 
harm the admittedly degenerate have done, are manifestly inade- 
quate to prove the case, as we require the history of subsequent 
generations to show how serious it is. 

It is the misfortune of the Superintendent of every Hospital 
for the Insane to know of more family cupboard skeletons than 
any member of the community, and that he should regard with 
suspicion any importation of children, tainted by bad heredity, is 
not only natural, but inevitable. 

We are told that children have never been imported without 
every care being exercised to eliminate the physical and mental 
weaklings. How perfunctory such inspection must have been in 
the past ; that is, if I can believe the evidence of my own senses, 
how frequently mistakes must have been made, if criminal 
records are worth anything. 

The argument is advanced: Why should we not take these 
criminal paupers and do our best to develop them? Why should 
we assume such a burden with our limited resources ; why should 
we endanger the physical and mental vitality of our race ? 
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The cost to a state of caring for the products of one de- 
generate family, can sometimes be estimated by figures involving 
expenditures of hundreds of thousands of dollars. When the 
Ontario Government insisted on a more rigid inspection of boy 
immigrants, it acted wisely and in the interests of the community, 
and it should not only eliminate the intellectual imbeciles, but 
also the moral imbeciles, with the utmost rigidity, as they are 
without doubt the worst of all degenerates to have in our midst. 

These boy murderers, who have, from time to time, fur- 
nished the papers with such choice pabulum for sensational 
articles, are invariably from this class of degenerates. 

My impression is, that if we wish to build up a stalwart race 
of the highest type, and are not content to develop gradually and 
expand normally; if we must have immigrants, let us at least get 
the very best elements, rather than the worst. 

Our neighbours to the South have had many of the best, 
they have also had the majority of the worst, and there are 
thoughtful observers who think that the eventual cost will be 
more than even the United States can pay; certainly the de- 
generates are more in evidence there than here. 

The outlook would be extremely bad if it were not for the 
fact that nature has no desire to perpetuate the ills of the human 
race, and although the tendencies may be transmitted, still the 
law of the survival of the fittest will in the end prevail. 

Sterility is exceedingly common in degenerate families; and 
the bad habits acquired by some forms of degenerates lead to 
early death. 

Consumption, inebriety and insanity, as well as other infir- 
mities, find many victims, and gradually the worst specimens are 
weeded out. If such were not the case, the whole human race 
would have disappeared ages ago; in fact, the decay of some 
nations, mentally and physically, has been the outcome of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. | 

Possibly you may wonder what application this lecture has 
in a course* such as that you are attending, but if it directs your 
attention to the fact that heredity must be considered when deal- 
ing with developing children, it will accomplish something, and 


if it advances one new argument in favour of a study of the indi- 


*This lecture was delivered to High School Teachers attending Summer Session 
at Queen’s University. 
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viduality of pupils I shall be satisfied. 

So often the defects of children are relegated to the list of 
faults without proper enquiry, and sometimes possibilities are 
overlooked for the same reason. 

My impression is that most teachers should have a practical 
and comprehensive knowledge of the individuality of their pupils. 

It may be possible to pooh-pooh the existence of such a con- 
dition as moral imbecility, but let those of extended experience 
look back, and they will no doubt be able to remember such 
cases. A careful study of the family history will reveal the rea- 


son why. : 
C. K. CLARKE. 


THE ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 





HE Conference evidently has come to stay. This year the 
Principal reminded the members that as it had not been 
intended to hold one every year, it might be well to call a halt, 
especially as other Colleges and Universities were following the 
example of Queen’s, and thus those members who wished an 
affair of the kind annually could be gratified by attending one or 
other of those now held in Montreal and Toronto. The sugges- 
tion fell on the meeting like a bomb-shell. How could we live 
without the Conference, asked one? We had dinner to-day, are 
we to have none to-morrow, remarked another? You cannot 
compare other Conferences with ours, was the general expression. 
And so the old Committee took up ‘‘the white man’s burden”’ of 
pressing on to still further horizons, and now they submit a draft 
programme for next year. 

This year there were several new features. Of these, the daily 
lunch in the Museum, with its two or three crisp speeches and op- 
portunities for social intercourse, or a quiet rest in the Library or 
Reading or Senate Room, was the most noticeable. This must 
be continued and of course improved on. Two or three of the 
discussions were continued till late into the night, and the people 
had almost to be clubbed out. The most animated was that of 
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the last evening on ‘“‘ The Relations between Legislation and 
Morality.”” Mr. Haydon’s paper is to appear in the next number 
of the QUARTERLY, and we commend its careful perusal to those 
who were unable to get a grip of his argument from simply hear- 
ing it read. The subject is most important in an age when it is 
assumed by some that there are short cuts to the millennium or 
easy remedies for complicated social disorders, and by others 
that faithful analysis and calmness of tone indicate lack of en- 
thusiasm. We must have driving power, but unless wisely 
directed, it will only drive the ship on the rocks. The subject is 
to be continued next year by new and equally competent men, 
who will try to gather up the truths on which we agree, and no 
doubt the discussion will show wherein we differ. But, agreeing 
or disagreeing, we shall continue united, because one in heart 
and soul, aim and end. 

The discussion on the papers by Rev. S. G. Bland and the 
Principal concerning ‘‘ The Outlook for the Canadian Nation,” 
was almost as stirring and as profitable as that of the last even- 
ing ; and the same may be said of the first night, when Mr. John 
Cameron and Rev. Mr. Hossack dealt with ‘‘ The Relation of 
the Pulpit to Political and Social Life, and to the Press as the 
principal exponent of Modern Life.” That subject, too, required 
another night to gather up the points that were made, and it 
should be kept in mind when future programmes are drawn up. 

The old features of the Conferences—the continuity of study 
from year to year, the refusal to acknowledge the medieval and 
essentially infidel distinction between sacred and secular as 
equivalent to clean and unclean, the perfect freedom in discussion 
combined with an inspiring brotherliness of feeling and tone— 
were conspicuous as usual. 


THE CONFERENCE FOR 1goo. 


FIRST DRAFT OF PROGRAMME. 


February 12th. 


3 P.M.—Interpretation of modern life by modern poets: Professor 
Cappon. 

8 p.m.—Representative government in Canada: Professor 
Shortt. Discussion opened by Rev. Mr. Thomas. 
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February 13th. 

10 A.M.—The Chancellor’s lectureship: Professor Watson. 
Subject, ‘‘The Gnostics and the Fathers.” 

II A.M.—I P.M.—Historical exposition of the Old Testament: 
Professor McCurdy. Discussion opened by Rev. Dr. Milligan and 
Rev. John Millar. 

3 p.m.—The Theology of St. Paul: Professor Macnaughton. 

During the afternoon and subsequently questions in writing may be handed in, 
to be answered on Thursday afternoon, 

8 p.m.—The imagination in relation to preaching: Rev. Dr. 
Milligan. Discussion opened by R. Vashon Rogers, B.A., Q.C. 

February 14th. 

10 A.M.—The Chancellor’s lectureship. 

11 AM.—The Creation narratives: Rev. W. G. Jordan. Discus- 
sion opened by Rev. R. Laird, M.A., Rev. John Young, M.A., and 
Rev. David Flemming, B.A. 

3 P.M.—Interpretation of modern life by modern poets. 

8 p.M.—Immigration: Rev. J. R. Conn, M.A. Discussion 
opened by J. M. Farrell, B.A., and D. M. McIntyre, B.A. 


February 15th. 

10 A.M.—The Chancellor’s lectureship. 

II A.M.—Judaism from Ezra to Alexander the Great: Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon. Discussion opened by the Principal and Rev. N. Mc- 
Pherson, B.D. 

Read the Books of Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, the Psalter, and other pro- 
ducts of that period. 

3 p.M.—The Theology of St. Paul: Professor Macnaughton. 
Discussion opened by Rev. H. Symonds, Rev. J. R. Fraser, Rev. S. 
G. Bland, Rev. R. M. Phalen, Rev. John Chisholm. 

8 p.M.—The relations of legislation and morality: G. M. Mac- 
donnell, Q,C., and J. L. Whiting, Q.C. Discussion opened by Rev. 
John Hay, B.D., and Professor Dyde. 

February 16th. 

to A.M.—The Chancellor’s lectureship. 

It AM.—Judaism from the Maccabees to Jesus: Rev. T. J. 
Thompson and Rev. M. Macgillivray, Discussion opened by Rev. 
John Mackie, M.A., and Rev. J, G. Stuart, B.A. 

3 p.M.—The Theology of St. Paul: Professor Macnaughton. 

4 P.M.—Students’ meeting. 

8 p.M.—Lecture in Convocation Hall, by Principal Parkin, 
C.M.G., on **The National Outlook.” 

Lunch will be served daily in the Museum at 1 o'clock. 

Membership fee, fifty-cents. 

All meetings of the Conference open to members. 

Tickets for the week (25 cents) may be had by others at the Registrar's office. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


OT only Britain, but the whole civilized world, may be sin- 
cerely congratulated on the fact that so wise and experi- 

Lord Salisbury as a enced a statesman as Lord Salisbury has been at 
Foreign Minister. the helm of the Empire during the past two years. 

British domestic politics, which necessarily occupy the 
most prominent place in the thoughts of the people, have, for a 
year or two past, been remarkably wanting in burning questions. 
The Opposition, which in Britain lives almost entirely on domes- 
tic issues, being deprived of its accustomed nourishment, fell to 
gnawing its own vitals, with what results are patent to every 
one. The government on its part, having little or no serious op- 
position upon which to exercise its large and somewhat heady 
following, has found itself more than embarrassed to provide 
harmless occupation for so many idle hands. 

If there is one department of government which a democracy 
is wholly unfitted to manage, it is foreign affairs. With all its 
success in domestic politics, the Anglo-Saxon democracy, where- 
ever it has taken a hand in colonial or international matters, 
has shown a most unmistakable incompetence. The mere im- 
possibility of becoming acquainted with the details, and, above 
all, with the spirit of the situation, is more than sufficient to ac- 
count for this. Under ordinary circumstances the British public 
is content to leave the conduct of foreign affairs to the experts. 
But when, for any reason, a large number of the people take a 
practical interest in foreign policy, they are very ready to offer 
advice or to insist upon a short and sharp line of action, which 
even the wayfaring man can understand. Such popular di- 
plomacy would, no doubt, have the merit of simplicity, but would 
also have the awkward, not to say dangerous, effect of beginning 
negotiations with a forcign power by the presentation of an ulti- 
matum. In domestic politics the whole field is before the govern- 
ment, and, if reasonably well-informed and cautious, it may lay 
down a line of policy in advance of action, with some prospect of 
being able to abide by it and thus to redeem its pledges. In in- 
ternational politics, however, any given nation is usually but one 
of several interested powers in the field, none of whom employs 
a common crier to make known its inner counsels or ulterior de- 
signs. The shrewdest foreign minister is not necessarily he who 
can forecast the future with the greatest accuracy, or outline a 
policy in advance, but he who having a sound knowlege of the 
circumstances and needs of his country, can best adapt them to 
the international situation as it unfolds itself. This involves the 
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keeping of his own counsel and the avoidance of giving public 
pledges. The very marked success of Lord Salisbury’s conduct 
of the Foreign Office has been largely due to the sphinx-like at- 
titude which he has maintained towards the British public. A 
less experienced minister like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or a more loquacious one like Mr. Chamberlain, would assuredly 
have been forced out of his reserve by the united clamours of the 
forward element in his own party and in the opposition, during 
several critical periods in the past eighteen months. But by 
calmly and steadily keeping his own counsel, Lord Salisbury 
has been able to act as occasion required with a freedom and 
precision untrammelled by any unfortunate pledges or premature 
expressions of opinion. Whatever may have been the uncertain- 
ty of his own mind at any given period in the evolution of events, 
his decisive action at the right moment leaves the re-assuring 
impression that from the beginning he clearly foresaw and was 
amply prepared for every turn in events. 


But while Lord Salisbury has been able to prevent the united 
Theinfluence of jingoes of his own party and of the opposition from 
tbe JuIgovs: forcing his hand in foreign affairs, this element has 
been able indirectly to accomplish a good deal of mischief and to 
contribute in no small degree to the prospective burdens and 
misery of the world for some years to come. 

The enormous increase of expenditure on naval equipment 
to which the world has been committed in the past few years 1s 
very plainly to be attributed in large measure to the unusual ex- 
ertions of the English jingoes. They have been shouting them- 
selves hoarse for some time past, in urging the government to 
take summary measures here, there and yonder to check the ad- 
vance of this nation or anticipate the expansion of another. By 
their clamour they have at length convinced the world that in- 
stead of already having almost as much on its hands as it can 
well manage, Britain is just preparing to launch out on a vaster 
scale than ever, and to claim the lion’s share in every tottering 
oriental Empire or unappropriated home of the barbarian. They 
have already excited the suspicion of the Americans by the vehe- 
mence with which they have protested affection for their persons 
and zeal in their cause, while in the same breath calling on them 
to join with Britain in a crusade against her rivals. By threaten- 
ingly parading this anticipated Anglo-Saxon alliance in the face 
of the rest of the world, they have succeeded in exciting their 
apprehensions and driving them to make extraordinary efforts to 
protect themselves from the threatened combination. Having 
goaded other powers to undertake increased naval programmes, 
the Jingoes are able to confidently demand from their own gov- 
ernment a corresponding increase in naval strength. Asa result, 
not only have the surpluses which naturally accumulate during 
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the years of prosperity, been dissipated and a deficit reared in 
their stead, but increased burdens are prepared for the lean years 
which are certain to follow. 

Without doubt foreign nations like France and Russia have 
been driven to the conviction that the majority of the British 
people are bent upon an aggressive war, which not even a com- 
bination of the leaders of Parliament on either side will be able to 
prevent. They see men like Harcourt and Morley discredited 
and practically driven from the Liberal party leadership by the 
jingo element in it, and they see Lord Salisbury and his gov- 
ernment severely criticised, and even threatened with overthrow 
by the same element in their party. Making use of these facts 
of British politics as levers, the military tactors in Russia, France 
and other countries are able to force the hands of their own govern- 
ments, which in turn force the hand of the British government. 
For though the British government may withstand the importunity 
of the jingoes at home, it cannot quite ignore the foreign effects 
of their clamour. The really jingoistic element in Britain is not 
numerically so very strong, but it makes itself very much heard, 
which is an important feature in estimating its effect upon the 
foreigner. 

Britain, no doubt, is better able than most other nations to 
stand the increased waste of effort and substance on armament. 
The quiet rapidity with which new war vessels are slipping into 
the sea from various dockyards on the British coast, as though 
these sea-going engines of war were as easily constructed as 
locomotives, must be the despair of her rivals. It is an indication 
of the volume and availability of the reserve power at the com- 
mand of Great Britain in case of need. This is of the highest 
importance, because in case of a great mutual destruction of 
war ships in an important sea fight, Britain could reproduce half 
a navy while her rivals were getting well started. But for this 
very reason, among others, it is to be desired that as much as 
possible of Britain’s naval power should remain in the fruitful 
channels of trade in the shape of uncollected taxes or potential 
revenue. The real weakness of the heavily armoured nations of 
Europe, and which is the centre of the Czar’s alarm, is that their 
Strength is so completely taxed to support the weight of their 
armour, that they have little or none Jeft with which to fight. 
There are indeed worse things than war, and among them may 
be reckoned the enormous and continuous sacrifices of national 
life and vigor which are sometimes undertaken to prevent it. 


What an inert, helpless mass the once great Empire of China 
The Future has become! For many a year it has evidently had 
ofChina. ‘little or nothing of that vigorous cohesion of parts, either 
in the governing body or in the people, which is the basis of 
Mational unity in civilized countries. Yet, until the revelations 
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made by the war with Japan, the outside world seems to have 
been quite unaware of the utter rottenness of the Empire as a 
political institution. At the touch of the iron hand of the 
foreigner the walls of China, seemingly as stable as they were 
exclusive, crumbled into dust. Yet so slight was the strain put 
upon them from within that the Empire seems to have main- 
tained itself up to the present in full integrity. Even yet, if left 
to itself, there seems to be no reason why it should not continue 
for ages in the same unbroken unity. Like so many other fea- 
tures of Asiatic social life, the structure of Chinese society is a 
standing contradiction to many of the supposed universal princi- 
ples of accepted political philosophy. The fact is that the Chi- 
nese Empire holds together, not in virtue of its central organiza- 
tion or national spirit, but in virtue of the local customs and 
habits of its people. The general inertia with reference to im- 
perial matters permits even a worn-out political faction to stand 
for a central unity. The central power being a mere political — 
simulacrum, it is helpless in the face of determined foreign en- 
croachment. All the great powers have already staked out 
frontage claims along the coast, with indefinite possibilities of ex- 
tension into the interior. And now Italy, Japan and Belgium 
are boldly presenting claims for concessions without any show of 
compensation, and they seem likely to be granted. It will then 
bein order for Spain and Turkey to claim their shares in the 
spoil with the lofty air of superiority which so well becomes 
those ancient and respectable powers. If states could be judged 
by the standards of morality, the parallel to the Chinese situation 
would be the case of an old lady of ancient family becoming bed- 
ridden and deserted, whereupon the neighbours flock in and 
pillage the house of everything worth carrying off, each one ex- 
cusing himself on the ground that if he did not take what he 
could get it would not preserve the old lady’s property, as it: 
would simply fall into less worthy hands. 

On China’s part there promises to he little obstacle offered 
to the partition of the Empire. But in the very helplessness of 
the Chinese Court lurks the germ of retribution for the spoilers. 
Concessions granted bv the Chinese Court are rapidly losing all 
value or importance, since they simply represent degrees of pres- 
sure, and a conflict of pressures promises a very dangerous situa- 
tion. The integrity of the Turkish empire has been maintained 
for so long a time simply because of the dreaded consequences 
of any attempt to distribute it. China, on the other hand, 
seems to have surprised the European powers by the ease with 
which it goes to pieces under pressure. They wish only to 
extort certain limited concessions at present, leaving the rest to 
be gained by gradual expansion as circumstances and safety 
warrant. But the concessions come with fatal facility as far 
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as China is concerned. Moderation under these circumstances 
must appear fatal to future interests. Now or never is the grow- 
ing conviction. But a general grab in China will put a tremen- 
dous strain upon the forces which make for peace, until a final 
adjustment of claims is made. Even then there may be more 
frontiers to guard in Asia than there are in Europe, involving a 
duplication of the burdensome military system of the home 
countries. That, however, will certainly end the strain. Either 
Armageddon or a new system of international politics must result. 


The people of the United States are already discovering that 
Progress of Ameri Imperialism 1s a national luxury which draws hea- 
can Imperialism. yily on the purse. But, as in the case ot some other 
expensive indulgencies, there may be a good deal of enlightening 
experience to be had from it. After the Americans have killed 
off a goodly number of native colonials, not without sacrifices to 
themselves, to spare a Christian world the distressing spectacle 
of seeing the natives kill one another, and reduced the remainder 
to a condition of thankless peace, they may soothe their con- 
sciences and cover the chagrin of their increased load of taxation 
with the consolation that they have been bearing the white man’s 
burden. This is a kind of virtue after the event which has the 
useful saline property of preventing a decay of self-respect, when, 
having entered upon a certain expansive movement in the inter- 
est of trade, there has resulted after much outlay a good deal 
more slaughter of obstinate innocents and a good deal less trade 
than was expected. But, having reduced the survivors to work- 
able submission, the bearer of the white man’s burden has to 
compel them to live in ungrateful peace and prosperity by en- 
forcing law and order and infringing upon unsanitary liberty and 
indolence. Having accomplished this he is next confronted with 
the danger of famine and pestilence through an unchecked in- 
crease in population as the very result of his first successful ef- 
forts to avoid these evils. This is the untoward outcome of 
peace and prosperity in India, and is almost certain to be the 
ultimate result of good government in the Philippines. 

Meantime the critics of Imperialism in the United States 
have been making loud and“continuous appeals to their 
famous Declaration of Independence. That unfortunate .docu- 
ment has been a thorn in the side of the conscientious 
American in every crisis of his history, and is appealed to 
by all manner of faddists throughout the United States, and 
even Canada. Yet few Americans are quite prepared to attack 
the real issue, to look squarely in the face of that remnant of an 
obsolete political philosophy and recognize its error. Its so- 
called self-evident truths, when brought to the test of the historic 
facts of human nature and human society, are found to be no- 
thing but mistaken guesses. It is quite untrue that all men are 
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created free and equal, that they are endowed with unalienable 
rights, such as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that 
governments are created to secure and preserve those rights, and 
that they derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, with all that is’ built upon these words. So far as 
these rights and privileges have yet been secured, instead of be- 
longing to man by nature, they are slowly and arduously ac- 
quired by him, and to be retained and improved demand con- 
stant effort through an indefinite future. As a criticism of the 
American purchase, conquest and government of the Philippines, 
or the Spanish West Indies, the appeal to the Declaration of In- 
dependence is quite worthless, and it ill becomes any supporter 
of the British colonial policy to appeal to any such professed 
principles in criticism of the American policy. Both the British 
and American colonial expansion may indeed be open to criti- 
cism, but it will be almost entirely from the point of view of 
what these countries owe to themselves, and not from the point 
of view of the inherent rights of inferior races to govern them- 
selves. Government, in the civilized sense, they cannot give 
themselves. Despotism they will inevitably get, and it is the 
only self-conscious kind of government which will command their 
respect. It is fortunate for them when the despotism is benevo- 
lent. But the exercise of benevolent despotism raises very many 
questions more awkward for the despot than for his subjects, and 
there lies the expansionist’s burden. 


Though earnestly hoped, yet it was scarcely to be expected 
The Joint Commission. that the Joint Commission would succeed in 
coming toa quite satisfactory settlement of the numerous difficult 
questions referred to it. The commission has, indeed, been com- 
pelled to suspend its labours for the time being, without reaching 
an ultimate settlement. Yet it is encouraging to know that the 
shoal upon which it is at present aground, though serious enough 
in its present and prospective importance, is yet one involving 
unavoidable difficulties. These difficulties were not created by 
either the Americans or the Canadians, they were inherited by 
both. 

In fixing the limits between British and Russian territory on 
the North West coast of America, the better part of a century 
ago, neither party to the agreement knew exactly what was being 
described. Little importance was attached by either to the 
border territory. Twenty or thirty miles here or there were of 
no consequence in those vast regions. Russia was interested 
only in maintaining her command of the coast line for fishing 
and sealing purposes, and this is really the strong feature in the 
American claim. England, on the other hand, was mainly 
anxious to secure as extended a range as possible for her fur 
traders operating from the East. In the course of time Canada 
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inherited from the Mother Country the British rights, while the 
United States obtained by purchase the Russian rights. The 
difficulty of applying accurately the terms of the treaty to the 
actual physical features of the country, came out only when it 
was necessary to make a definite survey. No satisfactory settle- 
meat had been reached before the recent mining developments in 
the Klondyke, when the exact location of the international 
boundary suddenly became all-important. In the case of two 
strongly protectionist countries like the United States and 
Canada, the national advantage in the matter of furnishing sup- 
plies to the mining regions naturally became the centre of the 
whole difficulty. This again turns upon the question as to the 
command of the routes, with the custom houses on them, by 
which the mining regions may be reached. To most fair-minded 
people the settlement of such a complex question would suggest 
very great difficulties. There are two sets of persons, however, 
to whom this matter presents little or no difficulty. These are 
the rival Canadian and American traders, and those associated 
with them in furnishing mining supplies. Their private interests 
shed a clear and steady light upon the whole subject, enabling 
any one with a properly instructed mind to see at a glance what 
the only admissible settlement must be. It matters not that the 
rival interpretations are as nearly as possible the antitheses of 
each other. Each is taken to represent for its respective state 
the natural and unquestionable national claim, devotion to which 
is the test of patriotism. Under such circumstances the only 
outcome of the negotiations that would satisfy either party must 
involve the complete backdown of the other nation. The 
Joint Commission, not being composed of diplomats, but of prac- 
tical politicians whose opponents would gladly make political 
capital out of any concessions granted, it was plainly impossible 
for them to come to any satisfactory compromise in a matter so 
widely disputed. Recognizing this the members of the Commis- 
sion, apparently on the best of terms with each other, retired 
from the field for a time, leaving this particular question to be 
taken up by the slower, more obscure, but more certain methods 
of diplomacy. 

On one point, however, the American Commissioners may 
be fairly open to criticism. Though admitting the principle of 
arbitration as a means of settling the Alaskan boundary, they 
were unwilling to accept a board of arbitrators in which a Euro- 
pean umpire should preside. This was very significant, for never 
before, in a dispute with Britain, have the Americans hesitated 
to accept such an umpire, and they certainly have no reason to 
complain of having suffered from past awards. Now, however, 
they evidently suspect that in consequence of the late Spanish 
war, and of the suspicion with which their active entry into inter- 
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national politics is regarded by the nations of Europe, they are 
not likely to find their territorial disputes regarded with as 
friendly an eye as formerly. Again, their proposal to leave the 
matter to a board of arbitration, composed of an equal number 
of British and American representatives, was a shrewd move. It 
evidently counted upon the balancing, in the imperial mind of 
the British members, of a sacrifice of something on the Alaskan 
frontier for the gain of something greater in another part of the 
world. This might, indeed, be good policy for the Empire at 
large, but it would be poor consolation for Canada in particular. 
So far American shrewdness was well evidenced. But the pro- 
posal to select an umpire from one of the South American States, 
if proposed as a serious alternative, and not merely as a formal 
means of blocking the Canadian proposal, is a serious reflection 
on the judgment and finer sense of humor of the American Com- 
missioners. | S. 


The Postmaster General is to be congratulated on the con- 
Recent Postal Cessions which he has made to the general public dur- 
Improvements. ing the past year. An event which will find a place in 
history is the institution of interimperial penny postage in 
December last. The octogenarian in this country who recalls 
the several shillings which in early days he had reluctantly to 
spend in having each letter forwarded from his new found home 
to his anxious friends in the old land, can appreciate the march 
of events which has led onward to a penny stamp performing the 
same duty now. Not less important, however, to Canadians 
was the fulfilment on the 1st day of January last by Mr. Mulock 
of his promise of a two cent rate within Canada and to the 
United States. 

The special letter delivery system affects only letters intended 
for the larger cities, and permitting advertisements on both sides 
of postal cards is a concession to merchants, but the postal note, 
the introduction of which I have advocated for years, concerns 
the public at large, and, as anticipated, is proving a great con- 
venience to those who have to remit small sums, and its sim- 
plicity is a relief from the cumbrous money order system. 

Following closely on the reduction in letter postage is the 
abolition of fourth-class matter, and the relegation of parcels to 
what has hitherto been fifth-class matter. The rate will now be 
one cent per ounce instead of six cents for each four ounces, but 
there is imposed the condition that the parcel shall be open to 
inspection. It was possible previously to send parcels as fifth 
class matter, but the general public was probably not aware 
of this, as the Post Oflice Guide somewhat conspicuously 
placed parcels under fourth class matter. This is a re- 
duction of one-third in the rate, and makes the cost of 
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transmitting one pound sixteen cents instead of twenty- 
four cents. In this country of magnificent distances we must 
not expect rates as low as prevail in Great Britain, but 
a further reduction is needed. It might be possible to make the 
eastern boundary line of Manitoba the line of division beyond 
which parcels to and from the east would bear an increased rate. 
This would enable the Post Office to lower the rate on the shorter 
distance packages which presently have to bear their share of the 
cost of transmitting those to the long distance pcints. What is 
also wanted is the sliding scale in force in Great Britain, under 
whice’ there whilst the one pound parcel costs six cents, that 
weighing three pounds pays only twelve cents, and the seven 
pound parcel only twenty-four cents. Excepting on parcels to 
Great Britain, where there is a reductton on every pound subse- 
quent to the first, the question in Canada is simply one of multi- 
plication. A seven pound packet costs the sender just seven 
times the postage for one pound. 

Another improvement not yet in force, but for which I have 
pleaded for years, will, it is understood, be the subject of legisla- 
tion during the present session. This is the insurance of regis- 
tered letters. When carried into effect it will be a great boon to 
the senders of the three and a half millions of letters which an- 
nually pass registered through the Canadian mails, and most of 
which contain sums so small that the ordinary insurance com- 
panies cannot cover them. 

There is still needed an effective measure which will entirely 
relieve the post office from the burden of the unremunerative 
carriage of newspapers. The true principle would seem to be 
that which has for many years been adopted in Great Britain, 
where a sufficient rate of postage is fixed on all newspapers, 
whether posted from publishing offices or by the public, but it is 
left open to the newspaper proprietors to make, if they choose, 
their own arrangements with the railways for transport without 
being under any tribute whatever to the post office. There is no 
reason why the Government should carry at a loss thousands of 
tons of mail matter annually. A.T.D. 
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Queen's University and College 


7/9 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1841, 


THE ARTS COURSE of this University, leading to the degrees of B.A. and M.A., D.Se., and Ph.D., embraces 
Classical Literature, Modern and Oriental Languages, English, History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Politieal Science 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Assaying and Metallurgy. . 

Medals are awarded on the Honour Examinations in Latin, Greek, Moderns, English, History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics and Astronomy, Biology. 

THE PRACTICAL SCIENCE COURSE leads to the degree ot B.Sc, in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Mineralogy and Geology. 

THE LAW COURSE leads to the degree of LL.B. 

THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE leads to the degree of B.D. 

THE MEDICAL COURSE Iecads to the degree of M.D. and C.M. 


Calendars and Examination Papers may be had from the Registrar. 
GEO. Y. CHOWN, B.A., Kingston, Ont. 


History of the First Century 
Of the Christian Era. 


Presented in the form of a Chart, 2 feet by 3 feet, printed in colors on heavy 
card, with brass mountings and hanger, and bringing before your eye the most 
remarkable events in the life of Jesus and the chief facts of history, satred and 


secular, during the first century. PRICE ONE DOLL AR. 

G FE AT OFF Anyone in Canada sending $2 will receive the Chart 
A K ER by mail or express, charges prepaid, and will also 
receive THE WESTMINSTER tor one full year. The present subscribers to THE WESTMIN- 
STER taking advantage of this offer will have their paid-up date advanced one year, The Chart 


may be sent to one address and THE WESTMINSTER to another. This is a limited offer. Order 
atonce. Cash for one year's subscription must in all cases accompany the order. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


An Ideal Paper for the Home. 





Address THER WESTMINSTER CO. Limited 


Confederation Lite Building, TORONTO: 
Be sure to mention this Offer. 





EARLY NUMBERS OF QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 


sn ee ga 

There is a constant demand for early numbers of the Quarrerty from sub- 
scribers who wish to complete their sets. The stock of Volume I and of Nos. I 
and III of Volume II is exhausted. Any parties who are willing to return their 


copies of these numbers at the original price are requested to communicate with 
the Business Manager, 


N. R. CarMIcHAEL, M.A.,, 
Queen’s University. 





The Making of the Canadian West 


By REV. R. G. MacBETH, M.A., Author of ‘The Selkirk Settlers in Real Life.” 


PRICE $1.00, POST PAID. 


CONTENTS.—Musings of the Old—The Pathos and Peril of Change— 
Armed Rebellion—The Plot Thickens—Some Counter Efforts and their Results— 
Collapse of the Rebellion—The Making of a Province—Contact with the Outside 
World—A ‘*Boom” and Another Rebellion—Campaigning on the Prairies—Rebel- 
lion at an End—Religious and Educational Development. 

‘‘Many requests from the readers of his book on ‘The Selkirk Settlers in 
Real Life’ have led the author, the Rev. R. G. MacBeth, to continue the history 
down to recent date in another volume. Mr. MacBeth isa native of the country, 
and belongs to a connection that came into close contact with the principal men 
and incidents of the earlier days, and he himself, as a student, lawyer, soldier and 
clergyman, is qualified to tell vividly the story of Manitoba’s political as well as 
religious and educational progress.” —Winntpeg Free Press. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher, 29-23 Richmond St. W., TORONTO. 





ANNUAL VOLUMES FOR 1897. 





The Adviser, 35c. Chatterbox, goc. Family Friend, 50c. Sunday, $1.00, 
Band of Hope Review, 35. Friendly Visitor, 50c. 
Boys’ Sunday Annual, §oc. Infant's Magazine, 5oc. 


British Workman, 50c. Little Folks, $1.00. 
Child’s Companion, 50c. Light in the Home, soc. 
Child’s Own Magazine, 35c. Our Little Dots, 4oc. The Prize, 5oc. 


Children’s Friend, 5oc. Pansy’s Sunday Book, 75c. 
Children’s Treasury, 35c. Sunday Magazine, $2.25, 
Cottager and Artizan, 50¢. Good Words, $2.25. 


PRESBYTERIAN Book oF Praise in a great variety of type and binding. 


UPPER CANADA TRACT SOCIETY, 


102 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, — 


PUBLISHED $ULY, OCTOBER, JANUARY AND APRIL, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. 





Publishing Committee. 
G. M. GRANT, M.A., D.D., CHAIRMAN. 


JAMES CAPPON, M.A. ' —=N, F. DUPUIS, M.A. DONALD ROSS, D.D. 
A. P. KNIGHT, M.A., M.D. A. SHORTT, M.A. R. V. ROGERS, Q.C., LL.D 
G, Y. CHOWN, B.A. J. MACNAUGHTON, M.A. JOHN HERALD, M.A., M.D. 


G. M. MACDONNELL, B.A., Q.C. 





All business communications should be addressed to the Business Manager, 
N. R. CARMICHAEL, M.A., 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA 


KINGSTON SCHOOL OF MINING AND AGRICULTURE 


Incorporated by Act of Ontario Legislature, 1898. 





SESSION 1898-9. 


Department of Mining and Assaying.—Classes open Sept. 26. Prospectors’ 
course begins Jan. 10, 1899. 


peseecuent of Dairying (Fortnightly Classes), commencing Dec. 1, 1898, to 
April 8, 1899. 


Department of Veterinary Practice commencing October, 1898. 


For Calendar containing information about Fees, Courses of Study, &c., apply to 
W. MASON, Bursar, Kingston, Ont. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


ROYAL COLLEGE or PHYSICIANS anp SURGEONS 
A Thorough Course in Medicine and Surgery Leads to the Degree of M.D. and (4. 





Practical and Clinical Instruction is given in the amphitheatre of the Kingston General Hospital, L'Hotel Diea 

Hospital tor the Insane, and the Provincial Penitentiary. 

Exceptional advantages are afforded tor the study of Practical Anatomy. 

The Forty-fifth Session commences on Tuesday, October 4th, 1898. 

Animal biology, including physiology, histology and embryology, Is in charge of Dr. Knraut, who devotes his 
whole time to them. Each student, during his course, mounts over 290 microscope specimens, illustrating physio- 
logy and embryolory. 

Pathology and bacteriology are now taught by Prof. W. T. Connex, who devotes his whole time to these !m 
portant branches. 

Further information and Calendar may be had from the Dean, FIFE FOWLER, M.D., or DR. HERALD, See- 
retary, Kingston, Ont. 
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QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1899. 


THE POWER AND TRAINING OF THE PULPIT. BY M. Muzigcsccsccsscccesssscseescssonsscesesesesavessssssenseesorsars 161 
GOVERNMENT BY ESTATES. By JAMES KEILLOR ...........cccsccsseecessscnsssssensnezes sduquicabvasesie au ciedieseue es 173 
HOW PLANTS USE ANIMALS. BY JAMES FOWLER 0000.......00 csccscsssesscsosccessovecscsssooaesecssssrseesccersece sbiaeeceutes 188 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN CANADA. By W. BENNETT MUNRO .....2....0. ccesssesees dddsihdaaeweacaGacaveseunatexoayeseds 203 
THE ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES OF ROME. By A. B. NICHOLSON ............ccsssssscsssensssccsnecseeseeeesssseserses ar8 
THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By W. L. GRanT .............ccssessees saecitvesusasudbonsbadaastosseusexese 230 
THE ALUMNI CONFERENCE. fossiccisencussvncascatsscpesceccen swsesstiyasecceeedaesdaensd saves tdduasetatwsdecsensbesensesseceseseosstavs 236 
CURRENT EVENTS... ..cccccsosssscccoesceres deieuees bs cundubeCeaniubateasneuacmassuveatied Sicsext bagaeenssueecesboteastecs Jensseus tiecesddseakess 237 


PUBLISHED FOR THE CONMITTEE BY 


THE KINGSTON NEWS, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


SINGLE COPIES, 30c. — PER ANNUM, $1.00 


JUST ISSUED. 


University Addresses 








Being Addresses on Subjects of Academic Study, delivered to the University of 
Glasgow. — By — 


JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D. 


Late Principal and Vice Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


PRICE, - $1.75. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


R. UGLOW & CO,, Sirtessors to Joun Henpenson & Co) Kingston, Ontario, 


Queen’s University and College 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 181. 





THE ARTS COURSE of this University, leading to the degrees of B.A. and M.A., D.Sc., and Ph.D., embraces 
Classical Literature, Modern and Oriental Languages, English, History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Science 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Assaying and Metallurgy. 

Medals are awarded on the Honour Examinations in Latin, Greek, Moderns, English, History, Mental and Moral! 
Philosophy, Political Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics and Astronomy, Biology. 

THE PRACTICAL SCIENCE COURSE leads to the degree ot B.Sc, in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Mineralogy and Geology. 

THE LAW COURSE leads to the degree of LL.B. 

THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE leads to the degree ot B.D. 

THE MEDICAL COURSE leads to the degree of M.D. and C.M. 


Calendars and Examination Papers may be had from the Registrar. 
GEO. Y. CHOWN, B.A., Kingston, Ont. 


Westminster Premium Offers 
4 TWO DOLLAR BILL $2 Any person, not now a subscriber, sending us 





$2.00 will receive THE WESTMINSTER 
AT THE END OF from the present date uutil January Ist 1900. 

Take advantage of this offer at once, send us at 
THE CENTURY Two Dollar Bill or a Money Order for that 
amount and you will receive THE WESTMINSTER every week until January rst, 1900. Note 
well what you get ; One of the oldest home papers in the Dominion ; one of the most successful ; one 
that holds out the strongest and most attractive features for the coming years; one that is most ex- 
pensively illustrated ; one that promises to be the conspicuous success of the 2oth century. The 
first issue in each month will be an illustrated magazine of not less than 48 pages with a cover, and 
will alone be well worth the price named. The other issues for the month will be about half this size 
and will have many pictures. 


W ? ‘ Another Great Ofier An entirely 
Oxford orkers Bible NEW BOOK printed from new plates, 
on the famous Oxford thin paper, containing the Old and New Testaments with References, Bible 
Helps Maps, etc. This book is made by the Oxford University Press, London, Eng., to meet the 
growin'g demand for a thoroughly up-to-date comprehensive book for teachers and students, and 
containing such helps to the study of the Bible as are found of value in actual use from day to day. 


This splendid volume is convenient in size, is bound in Levant Morocco, linen lined, with round 
corners ani red under-gold edges. It is printed from large, clear Minion type, Size 5 x 7} inches 
a 


To any New Subscriber: ORDER TO-DAY. ADDRESS 


present dat to Janutey bt 190082 50) ott $2.99 TE Westminster Go.,"imited, 
TIRE We tiene ap mrerssert amass . ee OF $3.00 Confederation Life Building, Toronto, Can. 


$5 00 WE PAY POSTAGE: 





KARLY NUMBERS OF QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
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There is a constant demand for early numbers of the QuarTerRty from sub- 
scribers who wish to complete their sets. The stock of Volume I and of Nos. I 
and III of Volume II is exhausted. Any parties who are willing to return their 


copies of these numbers at the original price are requested to communicate with 
the Business Manager, 


N. R. CarMIcHAEL, M.A., 
Queen’s University. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Essays for the Times 


Studies of Eminent Men and Important Living Questions 
by Rev. E. H. Dewart, D.D. 








‘PRICE, 75<. - - Net, Postpaid. 


CONTENTS: Robertson‘of Brighton—Charles Sangster, a Canadian Poet of the last 
generation—James Arminius the Great Dutch Theologian—Questionable Tendencies in Current 
Theological Thought—The Tubingen School of Criticism—Confessions of an Eminent Scientist— 
What Should Ministers Preach ?—Moral Teaching of the Old Testament—The Last of the Great 
Prophets—Theology in the the Public Schools and Dr. Dewart's later poems. 

Vigorous in thought and style, and sound and Scriptural in its teaching, this book should be 
widely and carefully read, especially by young ministers and Bible-Class teachers, 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher, 29-33 Richmond St. W., TORONTO. 





Upper Canada Tract Society. 


es 3G-S 


A large and carefully selected stock of Reli- 
Keeps for gious Literature, both British and American. 

Sale Also Text Books for Theological Colleges 
at lowest prices. 





Catalogues Mailed Free to any address on application to 


JOHN YOUNG, Depository, 


102 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, 


PUBLISHED FULY, OCTOBER, JANUARY AND APRIL, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF QugEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. 





Publishing Committee. 
G. M. GRANT, M.A., D.D., CuHarrman. 


JAMES CAPPON, M.A, N. F. DUPUIS, M.A. . DONALD ROSS, D.D. 
A. P. KNIGHT, M.A., M.D, A. SHORTT, M.A. R. V. ROGERS, Q.C., LL.D 
G. Y. CHOWN, B.A. J. MACNAUGHTON, M.A. JOHN HERALD, M.A., M.D. 


’ 


G. M. MACDONNELL, B.A., Q.C. 





All business communications should be addressed to the Business Manager, 
N. R. CARMICHAEL, M.A., 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA 


KINGSTON SCHOOL OF MINING AND AGRICULTURE 


Incorporated by Act of Ontario Legislature, 1898. 





SESSION 1898-9. 


Department of Mining and Assaying.—Classes open Sept. 26. Prospectors’ 
course begins Jan. 10, 1899. 
Department of Dairying (Fortnightly Classes), commencing Dec. 1,- 1898, to 
April 8, 1899. 
Department of Veterinary Practice commencing October, 1898. 


~ 





For Calendar containing information about Fees, Courses of Study, &c., apply to 
W. MASON, Bursar, Kingston, Ont. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE or PHYSICIANS ann SURGEONS 
A Thorough Course in Medicine and Surgery Leads to the Degree of M.D. and (.M. 





Practical and Clinical Instruction is given in the amphitheatre of the Kingston General Hospital, L’Hotel Dies 

Hospital tor the Insane, and the Provincial Penitentiary. 

Exceptional advantages are afforded tor the study of Practical Anatomy. 

The Forty-fifth Session commences on Tuesday, October 4th, 1893. 

Animal biology, including physiology, histology and embryology, is in charge of Dr. Kniaut, who devotes his 
whole time to them, Each student, during his course, mounts. over 200 microscope specimens, illustrating physio- 
logy and embryology. 

Pathology and bacterlology are now taught by Prof. W, T. ConneLz, who devotes his whole time to these im 
portant branches. 

Further information and Calendar may be had from the Dean, FIFE FOWLER, M.D., or DR. HERALD, See- 
retary, Kingston, Ont. 








1T HAS SPRUNG INTO INSTANT POPULARITY. 
THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


* DAMID HARUM, * 


; — BY — 
EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 


sO 


Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 Cents. 








Philadelphia Item: We give Edward Noyes Westcott his true place in American letters—placing him as a 
humorist next to Mark Twain, as a master of dialect above Lowell, asa descriptive writer eos to Bret Harte, 
and, on the whole, as a novelist on a par with the best of those who live and have their being in the heart of hearts 
of American readers, If the author is dead—lamentable fact—his book will live, 

The N. Y. Critic: David Harum isa maste:ly delineation of an American type............ There is life with all its 
joys and sorrows............ David Harum lives in these pages as he will live in the mind of the reader............ He de- 
serves to be known by all good Americans; he is one ot them in boundless energy, in large-heartedness, in shrewd- 
ness and in humor, ; 

The Boston Literary World: True, strong and thoroughly alive, with a bnmor like that of Abraham 
Lincoln, and a nature as sweet at the core. The spirit of the book is genial and wholesome, and the love story is 
in keeping with it......... The bock adds one more to the interesting list of native fiction destined to live, portraying 

- certain localities and types of American life and manners. * 


William Briggs, Publisher, = 29-33 Richmond St. West, Coronto. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
















Trace NARKS 


\\) SASS S me Ae y : ow 
SSE hy aie are Designs Y 
F—ZF , Corracyts &s. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may ; 
, quickly ascertuin Onr Opinion: Free woether an 
ommunica- 


invention is probably paventable. C 

tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific Fimericatt, 


A handsomely Ulnrstraied weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any acieatifie journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,36*2roscem, Rew York 


ranch Office, 62 F St., Washington, D. 











Upper Canada Tract Society. 


A large and carefully selected stock of Reli- 

gious Literature, both British and American’ 

Sale Also Text Books for Theological Colleges 
at lowest prices. 


Catalogues Mailed Free to any address on application to 
JOHN YOUNG, Depository, 


192 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Keeps for 
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PUBLISHED FULY, OCTOBER, FANUARY AND APRIL, 
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Publishing Committee. 
G. M. GRANT, M.A., D.D., Cnarrman. 
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All business communications should be addressed to the Business Manager, 
N. R. CARMICHAEL, M.A., 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA 


. 


KINGSTON SCHOOL OF MINING AND AGRICULTURE 


Incorporated by Act of Ontario Legislature, 1898. 





SESSION 18399-1900 


Department of Mining and Assaying.—Classes open Oct. 4. Prospectors’ 
‘course begins Jan. ro, 1900. 
Department of Dairying (Fortnightly Classes), commencing Dec. 1, 1899, to 
April 8, rgoo. 


For Calendar containing information about Fees, Courses of Study, &c., apply to 
| W. MASON, Bursar, Kingston, Ont. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


—— AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE or PHYSICIANS anp SURGEONS 
A Thorough Course in Medicine and Surgery Leads to the Degree of M.D. and CM. 





Practical and Clinical Instruction is given in the amphitheatre of the Kingston General Hospital, L'Hotel Dieu 

Hospital tor the Insane, and the Provincial Penitentiary. 

Exceptional advantages are afforded tor the study of Practical Anatomy. 

The Forty-sixth -Session commences on Tuesday, October 3rd, 1899. 

Animal biology, including physiology, histology and embryology, is in charge of Dr. Kniant, who devotes his 
whole time to them, Each student, during his course, mounts over 200 microscope specimens, illustrating physio- 
logy and embryology. 

Pathology and bacteriology are now taught by Prof. W. T. Conn, who devotes his whole time to these im 
portant branches, 

Further information and Calendar may be had from the Dean, FIFE FOWLER, M.D., or DR. HERALD, Sec- 
retary, Kingston, Ont. 
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